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THE  PROGRESS  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  EFFECT  UPON  TRADE. 


BY  RT.  HON.  SIR  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  K  C.B.,  M.P, 


Periods  of  depression  in  manufactur-  cause,  dominant  and  universal  in  its  char¬ 
ing  industries  are  common  in  all  ma-  acter,  sufficient  to  govern  the  local 
chine-using  countries,  generally  occur-  differences  of  countries  and  nationali- 
ring  at  the  same  time  and  extending  ties,  with  all  their  diverse  fiscal  arrange- 
over  the  same  periods.  During  the  pres-  rnents.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
ent  century  there  have  been  twelve  countries  were  devastated  by  war  or  re¬ 
marked  periods  of  depression,*  short,  mained  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace ; 
sharp,  and  severe  in  the  early  part  of  whether  they  were  isolated  by  barriers 
the  century,  because  then  machinery  and  of  Protection,  or  conducted  their  indus- 
hand-labor  were  in  full  conflict.  From  tries  under  Free  Trade  ;  whether  they 
the  year  1837  to  1873  the  periods  of  de-  abounded  in  the  raw-materials  of  indus- 
pression  were  at  tolerably  regular  dis-  try,  or  bad  to  import  them  from  other 
tances  of  ten  years.  Since  r  873  the  dc-  lands;  under  all  these  varying  condi- 
pression  has  been  persistent,  with  a  short  tions,  the  machine-using  countries  of 
cessation  for  special  industries  in  1879-  the  world  have  felt  the  fifteen  years  of 
1882,  after  which  prices  maintained  their  depression  in  the  same  way,  although 
abnormally  low  level.  As  this  prolonged  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  Dur- 
depression  has  been  common  to  all  ma-  ing  this  lengthened  period  the  hand-labor 
chine-using  countries  it  must  have  one  countries  were  not  seriously  depressed, 

though  in  the  later  years  since  1883  they 
have  suffered  in  sympathy,  because  the 
purchasing  power  of  Europe  became 
lessened  and  the  commodities  grown 


*  The  marked  depressions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  in  1803,  1810,  1815,  1818, 
1826,  1830,  1837,  1847,  1857,  1866,  1873,  1883. 
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by  the  hand-labor  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa  were  not  in  demand  at  the  old 
prices.  Thus,  comparing  the  years  1885 
and  1886,  the  prices  of  exports  as  given 
in  the  Economist,  declined  in  the  latter 
year  6 '34  per  cent.,  while  prices  of  im¬ 
ports  declined  6*37  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  prices  fell  all  round,  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  both  as  to  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing.  The  machine-using  countries  have 
a  population  of  400  millions,  or  if  we 
exclude  Russia,  which  is  scarcely  a  ma¬ 
chine-using  country,* of  300  millions; 
while  the  hand-labor  countries  contain 
one  thousand  million  people.  The  de¬ 
pression  in  the  former  has  been  general 
and  synchronous,  so  that  this  universal 
result  must  have  a  universal  cause.  In 
a  sp  'ech  which  I  delivered  at  Liverpool 
some  years  ago  I  formulated  this  cause 
in  the  following  words — “  That  the 
world  has  not  yet  accommodated  itself 
to  the  wonderful  changes  which  science 
has  produced  in  the  modes  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  the  exchanges  of  commerce.  ” 
Since  that  time  many  writers  in  political 
economy  have  independently  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion.  Among  foreign 
writers  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Arthur 
von  Studnitz,  of  Dresden  ;  Piermez,  of 
Brussels  ;  Jules  Duckerts,  of  Verviers  ; 
Emil  de  Laveleye  and  Trasenster,  of 
Li^ge  ;  Annecke  and  Engel,  of  Berlin. 
In  the  United  States,  Caroll  Wright,  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  David  Wells, 
and  Atkinson  have  written  admirable 
treatises  supporting  this  view  as  the 
cause  of  the  long  depression  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  reason  for  this  conclu¬ 
sion  should  be  clearly  stated,  because,  if 
it  be  true,  all  partial  remedies,  such  as 
Protection,  Fair  Trade,  Bimetallism, 
and  the  like,  can  only  have  local  effects, 
which  may  benefit  or  injure  particular 
countries,  but  can  do  little  to  mitigate 
the  universal  depression.  All  the  great 
countries  have  had  commissions  or  Com¬ 
mittees  of  their  Legislatures  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  general  depres¬ 
sion,  but,  as  the  inquiries  have  been 
confined  to  their  own  countries,  none  of 
them  have  taken  a  sufficiently  broad 
view  of  a  universal  cause.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  evidence  upon  286  causes 
for  the  depression,  and  point  to  the  same 
number  of  remedies.  Our  own  very 
voluminous  inquiry  in  this  country  pro¬ 


duced  a  majority  and  minority  report, 
the  first  being  practically  that  things  had 
better  be  left  to  themselves,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  that  Fair  Trade  (which  is  nothing 
but  Protection  in  a  domino)  is  to  be  our 
salvation.  My  object  in  the  present 
article  is  to  contend  that  there  are  only 
two  causes  of  the  universal  depression, 
viz.  : — 

r.  That  the  improvements  in  machin¬ 
ery,  by  new  inventions,  have  produced 
great  changes  in  the  quickness  and 
economy  of  distribution  of  commodities, 
and  have  profoundly  altered  the  whole 
system  of  commerce. 

2.  That  the  improvements  of  ma¬ 
chinery  used  in  production  have  in¬ 
creased  the  supply  of  commodities  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  demands  of  the 
world,  and  have  too  rapidly  displaced 
the  old  forms  of  labor. 

At  the  end  of  last  century  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  one  there  were 
severe  depressions  caused  by  the  rapid 
application  of  machinery  to*  industrial 
employments  after  Watts’  improvement 
in  the  steam-engine.  The  sufferings  of 
the  hand-laborers  were  severe,  and  labor 
riots,  in  which  mills  were  burned  and 
machinery  destroyed,  showed  the  acute 
conflict  then  existing  between  manual 
labor  and  mechanical  power.  Our  late 
depressions  have  been  altogether  of  a 
different  kind.  Labor  has  suffered  much 
less  than  capital,  for,  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  a  general  tendency  to  increase 
wages.  The  general  increase  between 
1850  and  t883  is  39*18  per  cent.  In  the 
United  States,  a  land  of  protection,  the 
increase  is  28*36  per  cent,  between  i860 
-1883.  Even  when  they  have  not  in¬ 
creased,  the  large  fall  in  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  been  equivalent 
to  an  increase  in  wages.  But  during 
the  whole  of  the  depression  there  has 
been  a  downward  competition  in  prices 
of  commodities,  so  that  the  margin  of 
profit  to  the  capitalist  is  now  exceedingly 
narrow.  This  fall  in  prices  has  been 
nearly  universal,  though  not  equal  in  all 
countries.  The  order  of  the  descent  is 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  the  two  last  countries  be¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane- 
The  fall  in  prices  of  food  stufls  has 
profoundly  affected  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  country,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  has  given  cheap  food  to 
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the  people.  As  our  largest  importa¬ 
tions  of  food  are  from  America,  I  give 
in  a  foot-note*  the  reductions  in  price. 
The  reductions  in  the  prices  of  food 
stuffs  are  far  too  great  to  have  any  im¬ 
portant  connection  with  the  slight  ap¬ 
preciation  of  gold  or  the  larger  depre¬ 
ciation  in  silver.  Countries  with  a  pro¬ 
tective  fiscal  system  feel  the  latter  less 
than  England,  because  they  have  few 
direct  dealings  with  silver-using  nations. 
The  volume  of  trade  with  hand-labor 
countries  is  immense,  but  their  credits 
are  small,  and  their  banking  systems  are 
limited.  The  raw  materials  which  they 
grow — such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice, 
hemp,  wool,  cotton,  spices,  indigo,  and 
dye-wood — are  shut  out  or  hampered  by 
duties  in  protected  countries,  so  this 
produce  naturally  gravitates  to  England 
as  a  land  of  free  ports. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  long 
depression  both  wages  and  the  prices  of 
commodities  have  declined  from  the  high 
level  on  which  they  stood  during  the  few 
prosperous  years  preceding  1873.  This 
is  true  of  all  countries,  but  if  we  con¬ 
trast  the  relative  position  of  England 
and  the  United  States — that  is,  of  two 
nations  under  completely  opposite  fiscal 
systems — it  is  found  that  wages  fell  more 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In  the 
United  States,  between  1873-78,  wages 
of  unskilled  labor  fell  from  37  to  50  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  skilled  artisans 
to  a  greater  extent.  In  England  wages 
decreased  in  various  trades.  Some  of 
them,  asaniopg  iron-workers,  in  1874,  to 
about  35  per  cent.  Among  miners  and 
shipbuilders  there  was  considerable  re¬ 
duction.  In  the  cotton  industry,  1877- 
79,  wages  fell  20  per  cent.,  advancing  10 
per  cent,  in  the  two  following  years. 
On  the  whole  of  the  industries  of  this 
country  wages  are  believed  to  have  risen 
9‘74  per  cent,  between  1872-1883,  and 
to  liave  fallen  in  the  United  Slates  5*41 
per  cent.  Thus  Engl.iiid  suffered  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  United  Stares. 
The  demand  for  labor  in  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  contracted  so  much  that  the  immi¬ 
grants,  who  had  numbered  400,000  an¬ 
nually  in  the  six  yeais  end  ng  1873, 

*  The  following  are  the  percentage  reduc¬ 
tions  of  prices  in  the  United  Slates  between 
iSSr  and  i3S6 : — Mess  poik,  48I  ;  lard.  46; 
bams,  24^  ;  oats,  39I ;  Indian  corn,  43  ;  but¬ 
ter,  47  ;  tallow,  41  ;  flour,  34I ;  cattle,  rS^. 


dwindled  to  r38,ooo  in  1878.  In  1877 
half  the  coal-miners  and  iron-workers  in 
the  United  States  being  out  of  work, 
labor  riots  became  serious.  In  1885  de¬ 
pression  in  the  United  States  was  so 
general  that  1,000,000  laborers  were  out 
of  employment.  At  such  times  discon¬ 
tent  exists  and  strikes  arise  :  in  i885 
there  were  350  strikes,  involving  450,- 
000  workmen.  If  such  events  happen  in 
America,  with  its  protectionist  policy, 
there  is  little  ground  for  the  contention 
of  Fair  Traders  that  Free  Trade  is  the 
cause  of  depression  in  England. 

But  the  bi-metallists  bring  forward 
their  own  pet  theory  of  the  appreciation 
of  gold  and  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
and  deem  that  to  be  a  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  of  depression.  There  might  be 
something  in  this  theory  if  the  great 
transactions  of  commerce  were  paid  for 
in  bullion.  But  that  merely  settles  the 
balance  of  exchange,  for  exchanges  are 
conducted  by  an  interchange  of  com¬ 
modities.  If  the  depreciation  of  silver 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  depression  of 
England,  which  certainly  has  the  largest 
traffic  with  silver-using  countries,  it 
ought  to  have  been  specially  severe  in 
r 873-4  ;  for  in  these  years  Germany 
adopted  a  gold  standard,  contracting  by 
extensive  sales  her  silver  coinage,  while 
France  at  the  same  time  ceased  to  coin 
silver  money.  By  1875  English  industry 
ought  to  have  been  crushed  by  these 
changes,  but  the  truth  is  that  then  and 
ever  since  both  gold  and  silver  have  been 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  Before  deal¬ 
ing  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  tiue 
causes  of  the  depression,  it  is  desirable 
to  consider  the  general  features  which 
have  given  a  common  character  to  the 
depressions  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The 
common  features  have  been  the  same  in 
all  countries — first,  that  though  prices 
of  commodities  have  been  largely  it> 
duced,  the  volume  of  productions  and 
the  business  of  commerce  have  nut  been 
lessened  in  anything  like  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  ;  second, that  though  wages  have 
fallen,  they  have  not  declined  at  all  m 
proportion  to  the  fall  in  prices  ;  and 
third,  that  the  margin  of  profit  to  the 
capitalist  have  been  very  small.  Capital, 
then,  during  this  long-continued  depres¬ 
sion  has  suffered  more  than  labor.  Fur 
some  time  past  capital,  when  applied  to 
staple  commodities,  is  glad  to  be  content 
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with  about  lo  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  new  discoveries  in  science  to  adapt  elec- 
conversion  of  raw  material  into  a  useful  tricity  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  world, 
product,  while  labor  gets  go  per  cent.  All  these  have  been  made  in  recent 
Of  the  lo  per  cent,  which  goes  to  the  times.  The  three  discoverers  who  have 
capitalist  only  from  5  to  6  can  be  put  revolutionized  commerce — Oersted,  of 
to  profit,  the  rest  going  to  the  wear  and  Copenhagen,  Faraday  and  Wheatstone, 
tear  of  plant  and  machinery.  There  is  of  London — lived  in  my  own  day,  and 
at  present  a  want  of  harmony  between  indeed  were  my  personal  friends.  The 
capital  and  labor  which  tends  to  con-  applications  of  their  discoveries  to  the 
tinue  the  depression.  Sometimes  work-  various  purposes  of  electricity — the  tele- 
ing  men,  not  content  with  the  shorter  graph,  telephone,  and  electric  lighting — 
hours  of  labor  in  this  country,  put  ar-  have  created  new  labor,  but  have  at  the 
bitrary  limits  to  output  and  to  the  mode  same  time  displaced  a  great  amount  of 
in  which  the  workers  shall  be  employed,  other  labor.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
Such  restrictions  to  production,  lessen-  upward  of  42,000  persons  are  engaged 
ing  the  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  that  in  work  depending  upon  electricity, 
prevails,  have  stopped  some  works  and  while  probably  throughout  the  world 
threaten  to  drive  others  from  this  coun-  more  than  300,000  persons  win  their 
try  to  foreign  parts.  A  better  education  subsistence  by  the  recent  applications  of 
of  masters  and  men,  which  I  contend  for  this  science.  The  amount  of  labor  which 
later,  will  show  that  the  interests  of  cap-  it  has  displaced  cannot  be  calculated, 
ital  and  labor  are  not  antagonistic,  but  The  whole  method  fif  effecting  exchanges 
identical.  has  been  altered,  because  communica- 

Having  dealt  with  these  preliminary  tion  with  other  countries  is  now  immedi- 
subjects,  I  now  turn  to  the  discussion  of  ate  ;  the  consumer  and  producer  in  op- 
the  two  immediate  causes  which  have  led  posite  parts  of  the  globe  making  their 
to  the  universal  depression  in  all  ma-  bargains  in  a  single  hour,  without  the 
chine-using  countries  for  fifteen  years,  intervention  of  mercantile  agencies  or 
The  first  of  these  I  have  stated  to  be  the  the  large  warehouse  system  which  former 
changes  produced  by  science  in  the  methods  of  commerce  required.  The 
economy  of  distribution,  and  the  conse-  Suez  Canal  and  improved  telegraphy 
queot  and  profound  alterations  which  made  great  demands  for  quick  and 
have  followed  in  the  commerce  of  the  economical  distribution  of  material, 
world.  In  1869  the  Suez  Canal  was  Numerous  steamers  were  built  between 
opened,  the  result  being  that  the  old  1870-3  for  this  purpose,  but  so  rapid 
route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  the  improvements  that  they  were 
was  in  a  few  years  abandoned  for  the  nearly  all  displaced  two  years  afterward 
shorter  and  more  economical  route  to  (1S75-6),  and  sold  at  half  their  cost, 
the  East.  On  the  old  route,  sailing  Iron  has  been  largely  substituted  by 
ships  were  chiefly  used,  and  they  occu-  steel,  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  Bes- 
pied  from  six  to  eight  months  in  the  semer's  invention  having  destroyed 
round  passage,  while  now  the  time  is  wealth  ;  but,  like  the  phoenix,  new  wealth 
shortened  to  thirty  days.  By  the  sub-  has  arisen  from  its  ashes.  A  ship  which 
stitution  of  iron  steamers  carrying  the  in  1883  cost  £24,000  can  now  be  built 
commerce  of  the  Western  hemisphere  for  £14,000.  The  economy  of  fuel  has 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  a  tonnage  esti-  also  been  very  great.  Shortly  before  the 
mated  at  two  millions  of  tons  was  prac-  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  best 
tically  destroyed,  and  vast  arrangements  steamers  crossing  the  Atlantic  expended 
in  commercial  industry  were  displaced.  200  tons  of  coal  to  carry  an  amount  of 
In  the  old  system  of  long  voyages,  large  cargo  which  can  now  be  driven  across 
storehouses  of  goods  had  to  be  provided  for  35  tons.  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Joule 
for  the  shipping  interests,  not  only  in  as  to  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
foreign  ports,  but  also  in  England,  which  stimulated  builders,  like  Elder  and 
became  the  centre  of  warehousing,  bank-  others,  to  apply  the  compound  engine  to 
ing,  and  exchange.  All  this  was  altered  steamers.  This  has  produced  enormous 
by  the  mighty  power  of  electricity.  The  economy  of  fuel.  In  1850  the  fine 
electric  telegraph  had  indeed  been  in-  steamer  (the  Persia)  carried  over  cargo 
vented  in  1837,  but  it  required  many  at  an  expenditure  of  14,500  lbs.  of  coal 
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to  a  ton  ;  now  a  modern  steamer  does 
the  same  work  by  burning  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds.  The  effect  of  this 
economy  on  haulage  by  land  and  transit 
by  sea  is  immense.  In  an  experiment 
lately  made  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  a  compound  locomo¬ 
tive  dragged  a  ton  of  goods  for  one  mile 
by  the  combustion  of  two  ounces  of  coal. 
In  ocean  navigation  there  is  a  much  larger 
economy.  A  cube  of  coal  which  passes 
through  a  ring  the  size  of  a  shilling  will 
drive  one  ton  of  cargo  for  two  miles  in 
our  most  improved  steamers.  The  cost 
of  transit  of  a  ton  of  wheat  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  England  was  yir.  ^d.  in  1881 
and  27i.  in  1S85.  The  haulage  of  a 
thousand  miles,  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  brings  a  whole  year’s  supply  of 
food  for  a  man  at  a  cost  of  a  single  day's 
wage.  A  ton  is  hauled  for  less  than  a 
farthing  per  mile.*  The  transport  of 
food  has  thus  told  heavily  upon  the 
agriculture  of  all  countries,  because  it 
has  made  one  market — the  world— and 
has  largely  destroyed  the  advantages  of 
national  and  local  markets.  I  have  dealt 
with  the  effects  of  this  lowering  of  prices 
upon  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  a 
speech  recently  published,  so  I  now  limit 
my  remarks  to  manufacturing  industry. 
The  lowering  of  prices,  consequent  upon 
the  more  ready  and  economical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  commodities  both  by  land  and 
sea,  has  necessarily  had  an  important 
effect  upon  manufacturing  production  as 
well  as  upon  commerce.  The  old  factors 
which  ruled  production  were  the  value 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  value  in  money  of  the  labor,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  used  and  directed  by 
capital  to  convert  the  crude  material  into 
a  finished  product.  These  factors  still 
rule  production,  but  their  relative  values 
have  rapidly  changed  in  recent  times. 
The  raw  material  can  be  distributed 
everywhere  at  low  charges.  England  has 
lost  its  great  advantages  in  the  possession 
of  coal  and  iron — the  first  the  source  of 
power,  the  second  the  material  for 
strength.  The  value  of  raw  material  in 


*  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  ocean  transit  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  has  been  as  follows  :  — 
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Grain,  per  bushel 

.  9U.  ... 

Flour,  per  ton  .  .  . 

.  as*.  . .  • 

It.  (>d. 

Cheese  .... 

Cotton,  per  pound 

:  1^: 

Bacon  and  lard,  per  ton  . 

.  4sr.  ... 

jt,  ftd. 

industry  is  now  the  lowest  factor  of  pro¬ 
duction,  while  the  value  of  intellect  in 
converting  it  into  a  utility,  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  way,  is  the  highest  and 
dominating  factor  in  manufactures. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  cause  of  depression,  as  that  has 
much  more  influence  on  manufactures 
than  the  changes  in  distribution.  This 
cause  is,  that  modern'  inventions  have 
produced  commodities  faster  than  the 
world  could  absorb  them  at  remunera¬ 
tive  prices,  and  in  doing  so  have  dis¬ 
placed  old  forms  of  labor  with  too  great 
rapidity  for  its  absorption  by  replace¬ 
ment.  This  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
a  few  special  examples.  As  chemistry 
is  the  only  science  which  1  profess,  I 
begin  with  some  examples  of  chemical 
industries.  One  of  the  most  staple  and 
apparently  permanent  dye  stuffs,  used 
in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  was  the  root 
called  madder.  It  was  grown  as  exten¬ 
sive  crops  in  various  countries  of  the 
world  —  Turkey,  Holland,  Belgium, 
France  and  Italy — and  gave  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  cultivators.  Com¬ 
merce  was  startled  one  day  to  learn  that 
chemists  had  made  the  coloring  princi¬ 
ple  of  madder,  called  "  Alizarin,"  out 
of  coal-tar,  and  in  a  short  time  a  great 
change  took  place  in  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  dyeing.  Madder  is  still  used 
for  some  purposes,  as  in  the  dyeing  of 
Turkey  red,  but  its  importation  has  de¬ 
creased  from  aSf  million  pounds’ 
weight,  in  1873,  to  about  two  millions 
in  1887.  The  value  of  the  latter  in 
money  was  only  £24,000,  while  that  of 
the  import  of  "  Alizarin"  made  from 
coal-tar  already  exceeds  ten  times  that 
amount,  although  it  is  also  manufactured 
in  this  country.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pei.s  that  a  new  invention  produces  large 
industrial  results  without  much  displace¬ 
ment  of  labor.  VVe  see  an  instance  of 
this  in  lucifer-matches,  an  invention  al¬ 
together  new  since  1836,  before  which 
time  lights  could  only  be  got  by  the  tin¬ 
der-box.  The  mere  saving  of  time  to 
the  population  of  this  country,  by  the 
modern  matches,  amounts  to  twenty-six 
millions  sterling  annually,  while  the 
only  displacement  of  labor  was  to  the 
makers  of  tinder-boxes. 

Among  the  recent  chemical  industries 
which  have  most  affected  the  comforts 
of  the  poorer  classes,  is  the  invention  of 
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artificial  petroleum  and  its  derivatives,  ers  by  hand.  The  cotton  thus  picked 
Natural  petroleum  has  been  known  from  and  cleaned  is  spun  into  threads  by  rota- 


very  early  periods  of  history,  though  it 
has  not  l^en  used  extensively  till  recent 
years.  Its  revival  occurred  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way.  In  the  year  1846,  I 
noticed,  in  the  property  of  a  relative  in 
Derbyshire,  a  spring  of  petroleum,  and 
suggested  to  my  friend,  Mr.  James 
Young,  that  he>  should  manufacture  it 
into  an  illuminant  for  the  poorer  classes. 
This  he  did  successfully,  but  after  a 
time  found  that  he  could  make  it  more 
cheaply  by  distilling  it  from  bituminous 
schist.  This  industry  was  so  successful 
that  it  led  to  the  industrial  application 
of  the  natural  oil  in  America  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  industries  connected 
with  sperm  and  vegetable  oils  were  seri¬ 
ously  affected,  and  labor  was  largely  dis¬ 
placed.  One  cold  day  Mr.  Young 
brought  me  some  of  the  artificial  petro¬ 
leum,  which  was  turbid  from  floating 
crystals,  to  ask  what  they  could  be.  I 
told  him  that  they  must  be  the  substance 
called  “  parafhn,”  of  which  only  small 
specimens  existed  in  chemical  museums. 
At  my  request  he  separated  them,  and 
made  for  me,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty 
shillings,  two  candles  with  which  I 
lighted  my  desk  at  a  lecture  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  when  I  prophesied  that  these 
would  be  the  fathers  of  a  great  candle 
industry,  which  in  fact  now  is  one  of  the 
largest  chemical  manufactures  of  the 
world.  But  the  parafhn  candles  gave  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  old  industries  of  mak¬ 
ing  candles  from  tallow,  palm  oil,  sperm 
and  wax,  and  displaced  labor  to  a  great 
extent. 

Let  me  pass  from  these  chemical  in¬ 
dustries  to  a  staple  manufacture  like  cot¬ 
ton,  and  observe  the  effect  of  inventions 
on  production.  A  farmer  growing  cot¬ 
ton  produces  about  400  lbs.  per  acre,  or 
as  much  as  will  produce  one  bale.  Be¬ 
fore  Whitney  invented  his  cotton  gin, 
the  seed  had  to  be  separated  from  the 
fibre  by  manual  labor,  but  the  work  was 
so  tedious  that  it  took  one  man  about 
ninety  days  to  prepare  the  produce  of 
an  acre.  The  first  form  of  the  gin  re¬ 
duced  the  time  to  six  days.  In  recent 
years  this  gin  has  been  greatly  improved, 
so  that  one  man  can  now  pick  4000  lbs. 
daily  instead  of  the  old  amount  of  4^ 
lbs.  ;  in  other  words,  one  man  with  a 
machine  displaced  the  labor  of  999  work- 


tory  spindles.  They  used  to  be  worked 
by  manual  labor,  one  man  to  each 
spindle,  but  now  one  man  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  will  work  machines  carrying  two  to 
three  thousand  spindles.  In  1874,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  depression,  each 
spindle  made  4000  revolutions  :  now  it 
is  possible  to  get  10,000  revolutions. 
The  yarn  is  then  woven  into  cloth.  With 
the  old  hand-loom  a  man  could  make 
from  42  to  48  yards  daily.  At  present 
a  skilled  workman  can  tend  six  power- 
looms  and  weave  1500  yards.  All  these 
changes  tend  to  over-production,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  margin  of  profit  is  low. 

I  believe  at  recent  prices  this  is  only 
about  one  penny  for  six  yards  of  shirt¬ 
ing,  so  a  vast  number  of  yards  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  substantial  profit  to  a 
mill.  The  demand  of  a  working  man 
for  cotton  fabrics  is,  upon  an  average, 
40  yards  yearly.  This  demand  is  de¬ 
termined  by  his  habit  of  wearing  one 
shirt  for  a  week,  and  it  is  difficult  to  in¬ 
duce  him,  in  order  to  augment  the  de¬ 
mand,  to  wear  one  daily  ;  or,  if  he  did, 
to  persuade  his  wife  to  wash  seven  shirts 
weekly.  Cheapness  of  a  commodity 
tends  to  increase  demand,  but  it  does 
not  all  at  once  alter  the  habits  of  classes. 
Supply  must  be  adjusted  to  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  the  consumers.  There  is 
always  a  growing  increment  of  demand, 
for,  even  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not 
far  from  1000  souls  provided  with  bod¬ 
ies,  which  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  are 
daily  added  to  the  population.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  the  whole  world  during  the  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  depression  has  been  about 
16  per  cent,  in  population,  while  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  has 
been  86  per  cent.  It  is  not  surpiising 
that  a  surplus  like  this  thrown  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world  reduces  prices. 

Manufacturers  too  often  forget  that  it 
is  not  the  reasonable  price  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  but  the  surplus  of  it  above  the 
demand,  which  regulates  the  quotations 
of  the  market.  About  half  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  cotton  go  to  countries  using 
silver  coinage.  When  new  markets  are 
opened  in  half-civilized  countries,  the 
demand  depends  not  only  upon  the  ex¬ 
isting  standard  of  comforts,  but  also 
upon  those  which  are  created  by  contact 
with  higher  civilization.  This  is  a  hope 
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and  a  policy  which  Getmany  is  now  pur¬ 
suing  with  great  ardor. 

I  must  content  with  only  one  or 
two  other  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  inventions  give  an  abnormal  in¬ 
crease  to  production,  and  displace  old 
forms  of  labor.  It  is  not  in  prosperous 
but  in  hard  times  that  they  chiefly  arise. 
In  *870-72,  when  trade  was  active,  there 
were  comparatively  few  inventions. 
Take  the  time  before  the  American  war 
in  1861  :  the  patents  for  new  agricul¬ 
tural  machines,  on  the  average  of  sev¬ 
eral  years,  numbered  350  ;  while,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  in  1863,  when  at  least  half 
a  million  men  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  labor  of  the  held,  the  patents  were 
502,  and  the  result  was  that  agricultural 
production  was  not  lessened  at  any  time 
of  the  long  campaign.  Machinery,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  more 
extensively  applied  to  large  farms  than 
here.  The  reduction  of  manual  labor 
has  become  so  great,  and  the  methods 
of  distribution  are  so  improved,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Atkinson,  the  labor  of  seven 
men  will  grow,  mill,  bake,  and  distrib¬ 
ute  as  loaves  one  thousand  barrels  of 
flour,  which  suffices  to  feed  one  thousand 
men.  Even  with  less  organized  ma¬ 
chinery  we  have  seen  in  our  times  much 
displacement  of  agricultural  labor  in  this 
country,  and  the  result  still  prejudices 
the  position  of  Ireland.  Irish  reapers 
cut  the  harvest  crops  in  England,  and 
took  back  English  money  to  pay  rents 
in  Ireland.  With  the  old  sickle  a  man 
could  reap  one  quarter  of  an  acre  daily  ; 
but  the  machine-reaper  came  in.  and  one 
man  with  two  horses  reaps  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  acres.  The  Irishman  was  a 
good  workman  to  thresh  out  corn  by 
the  flail,  and  managed  fifteen  to  twenty 
bushels  daily  ;  but  now  one  man,  tend¬ 
ing  a  machine,  can  thresh  out  hundreds 
of  bushels. 

In  the  railways  a  vast  amount  of  the 
labor  of  men  and  horses  has  been  dis¬ 
placed,  but  is  replaced  in  other  forms 
by  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  railways 
with  material.  If  the  locomotives  on 
English  railways  were  annihilated,  it 
would  require  the  labor  of  seventy-five 
millions  of  men,  or  of  twelve  millions  of 
horses,  to  carry  on  the  traffic,  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  way  and  at  a  much  larger  cost ; 
for  the  cost  of  carting  a  ton  weight  by  a 
man  with  a  cart  and  horse,  is  one  shil- 
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ling  per  mile,  while  the  railway  carries  it 
for  a  penny  or  under. 

I  finish  my  illustrations  by  referring 
to  the  iron  industry.  It  is  of  such  an¬ 
tiquity  that  the  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  means  of  production  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist.  In  the  year  1846  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  requested  Professor 
Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  and  myself  to 
report  upon  the  chemistry  of  blast-fur¬ 
naces,  and  we  showed  that,  at  that  time, 
no  less  than  81^  per  cent,  of  fuel  was 
absolutely  lost  in  the  form  of  gases  which 
escaped  and  were  burned  at  the  top  of 
the  furnace.  In  addition  to  this  waste 
of  fuel  was  the  total  loss  of  ammonia 
produced  by  the  coal— a  substance  most 
valuable  to  agriculture  as  a  manure. 
The  economy  of  the  ammonia  has  scarce¬ 
ly  begun  to  be  realized  at  the  present 
day,  although  our  recommendations  for 
the  saving  of  fuel  have  long  since  been 
carried  out  with  much  economy  to  the 
price  of  production.  There  has  been  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  iron 
over  the  world,  and  naturally  the  increase 
has  been  greatest  among  nations  which 
were  furthest  behind.  From  1870  to 
1884  the  make  of  pig-iron  rose  13 1  per 
cent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  237  per  cent, 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  recent 
times,  steel  has  largely  substituted  iron 
for  many  purposes.  Formerly  pig-iron 
was  transformed  into  bar-iron  in  pud¬ 
dling  furnaces,  and  the  latter  was  con¬ 
verted  into  steel  by  a  process  known  as 
cementation,  which  consisted  in  giving 
to  the  iron  more  carbon.  Now,  by  the 
Bessemer  process,  steel  is  made  direct 
from  pig-iron,  already  to  the  extent  of 
three  million  tons  annually,  while  4^ 
millions  of  capital  invested  in  puddling 
furnaces  have  been  destroyed,  and^  the 
labor  of  39,000  workmen  have  beeti  dis¬ 
placed.  To  counterbalance  these  evils 
the  price  of  steel,  which  was  £12  tr.  id. 
per  ton  in  1874,  was  less  than  £4  in 
1887. 

The  illustrations  already  given  must 
sulHce  to  show  how  largely  modern  in¬ 
ventions  have  increased  production  and 
displaced  labor.  Ultimately,  educated 
working-men  benefit  by  the  changes,  be¬ 
cause  increased  production  absorbs 
skilled  labor  and  pays  high  wages  for  it. 
Ignorant  workers — the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  water — have  a  bad 
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unintelligent  labor  is  constantly  decreas 
ing.  In  old  lessons  of  political  econo¬ 
my,  production  upon  a  given  raw  ma¬ 
terial  was  represented  by  a  very  simple 
equation — P=L-|-C.  The  product 

equals  labor  plus  capital.  The  equation 
never  was  right,  because  capital  is  really 
accumulated  potential  labor  reserved  as 
a  subsistence  fund  for  the  laborers  who 
are  employed  to  convert  the  potential 
into  actual  energy.  Capital  or  accumu¬ 
lated  labor  is  exactly  like  a  storage  bat¬ 
tery  in  which  electricity  is  accumulated- 
This  battery  regulates  the  work  which 
the  electricity  has  to  perform  and  stead¬ 
ies  the  electric  lights.  Labor  is  now  of 
two  kinds  :  labor  in  quantity  and  labor 
in  quality — the  first  lessening  in  value 
every  year  as  a  factor  of  production, 
while  the  second  is  always  rising  in  value. 
The  product  is  therefore  actually  the  re¬ 
sult  of  three  kinds  of  labor— capital,  or 
accumulated  labor,  labor  of  quality,  and 
labor  of  quantity.  Even  now  the  terms 
of  the  two  last  forms  of  labor  could  only 
be  expressed  by  multiplying  (not  adding) 
the  labor  of  quantity  by  the  labor  of 
quality.  Reducing  this  to  a  simpler  ex¬ 
pression,  the  present  state  of  manufac¬ 
tures  depends  mainly  upon  the  intellec¬ 
tual  condition  of  the  producers.  The 
competition  of  the  world  has  become  a 
competition  of  intellect.  In  the  future 
of  the  world  the  greatest  industrial  na¬ 
tion  will  be  the  best  educated  nation  ;  it 
may  not  be  so  to-day,  but  it  certainly 
will  be  so  to  morrow.  I  have  already 
shown  how  the  cheapness  and  facility  of 
the  distribution  of  commodities  have 
destroyed  national  market  and  local  ad¬ 
vantages,  making  all  the  world  into  a 
single  market.  Formerly  it  sufficed  that 
a  merchant  or  a  trader  should  be  a  good 
citizen  of  his  own  country  ;  now  he 
must  become  a  citizen  and  trader  of  the 
world.  Our  merchants  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  slow  to  see  this,  and  they 
are  allowing  other  better  educated  coun¬ 
tries  to  forge  ahead.  Every  German 
clerk  or  trader  knows  two  languages 
besides  his  own,  and  is  taught,  scien¬ 
tifically  and  practically,  the  wants  of 
commerce.  The  German  Government 
has  established  a  bank  of  commerce 
which,  with  the  efficient  co-operation  of 
the  consuls  living  in  Eastern  and  Afri¬ 
can  countries,  has  had  a  great  effect  in 


country  with  a  protectionist  policy  is  apt 
to  have  an  overproduction  of  commodi¬ 
ties  beyond  the  wants  of  the  home  mar¬ 
ket,  so  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  use 
this  surplus  in  foreign  markets  at  the 
very  narrowest  margin  of  profits.  These 
have  certainly  been  supplied  with  Ger¬ 
man  goods  for  the  last  few  years,  though 
the  prospect  of  continueld  success  is 
doubtful,  as  they  are  always  handicap¬ 
ped  by  increased  cost  of  production  ; 
still,  so  far  as  limited  statistics  are  to  be 
relied  on,  the  policy  seems  at  present  to 
be  successful.  Taking  the  period  of  de¬ 
pression  from  rSya  to  1886,  the  increase 
of  German  commerce  has  been  67  per 
cent.,  while  the  maritime  tonnage  has 
expanded  by  120  per  cent.,  and  the  bank 
discounts,  indicating  activity  in  indus¬ 
tries,  have  augmented  by  240  per  cent. 
How  far  sacrifices  in  the  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  have  led  to  these  results  in 
making  new  markets  we  do  not  yet 
know,  but  the  increase  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  growth  of  the  German 
population,  which  has  only  been  11^  per 
cent.*  Berlin,  like  other  towns  of  Ger¬ 
many,  is  taking  active  measures  to  pro¬ 
mote  technical  education.  A  central 
technical  institution,  costing  no  less  than 
£400,000,  has  been  erected  in  Berlin. 
Might  we  not  hope  that  the  new  Im¬ 
perial  Institute  in  London,  though  it  is 
on  a  smaller  scale,  will  undertake  like 
work  for  London  ?  It  may  be  profitable 
if  we  inquire  how  far  the  education  in 
Germany  or  in  Switzerland  tells  upon 
one  particular  kind  of  industry,  so  I  t.ike 
the  silk  trade  as  an  example.  In  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  depression  of  trade  it  was 
stated  that  the  silk  industries  of  Coven¬ 
try,  Macclesfield,  and  Spitalfields  had 
decreased  to  about  one- fourth  its  old 
dimensions.  Spitalfields  sank  much 
lower,  for  its  former  24,000  looms  are 
now  dwindled  to  1200,  While  Coventry 
was  losing  its  trade  in  silk  ribbons, 
Basle,  in  Switzerland,  was  making  a  like 
industry  prosperous  by  establishing  .ex¬ 
cellent  schools  for  dyeing  and  design, 
and  that  town  imports  to  this  country 
what  Coventry  lost  to  it.  The  town  of 

*  A  report  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Gififen, 
about  to  be  issued,  will  it  is  understood  show 
that  English  trade  has  as  yet  not  materially 
suffered  by  German  competition. 
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Crefeld  in  Germany  is  a  still  more  strik¬ 
ing  illustration,  because  by  its  attention 
to  education  suited  to  its  industries,  it 
has  within  a  few  years  doubled  its  popu¬ 
lation  and  quadrupled  its  trade.  This 
small  town,  which  has  now  grown  to 
83,000  inhabitants,  has  spent  £215,000 
on  its  lower  schools,  and  £42,500  on  a 
special  weaving  school.  Who  has  paid 
for  this  large  educational  expenditure  ? 
Quite  possibly  the  consumers  of  silk  in 
England,  who  get  from  Crefeld  what 
Macclesfield  and  Spitalfields  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  with  equal  excellence.  The  mel¬ 
ancholy  result  is  this — that  the  exports 
of  English  silks  amount  to  only  £2,- 
670,000,  while  the  imports  to  this  coun¬ 
try  of  foreign  silks  reach  eleven  millions. 
It  is  useless  for  our  towns  to  battle  by 
empiricism  or  by  fiscal  laws  with  foreign 
nations  which  have  equipped  their  arti¬ 
sans  to  fight  with  trained  intelligence  in 
the  competition.  Technical  Education 
is  simply  the  rationale  of  empiricism. 
It  is  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  see  a  town 
like  Norwich,  once  famous  for  its  shawls, 
actually  contending  with  the  Charily 
Commissioners  because  they  wish  to  util¬ 
ize  its  fine  endowments  by  creating  a 
system  of  technical  education,  while  the 
civic  authorities  struggle  for  almshouses. 
Figs  cannot  grow  on  thorns,  nor  can 
ignorance  among  our  workmen  expect  to 
compete  with  trained  intelligence  in  our 
industrial  competition  with  other  na¬ 
tions. 

England  is  far  behind  in  the  technical 
training  of  our  artisans,  but  there  is  hope 
that  we  have  awakened  to  our  short¬ 
comings.  When  I  first  began  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  our  dangerous  ignorance  in 
1852,  there  were  no  higher  colleges,  ex¬ 
cept  Universities,  in  any  town  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  except  Owens  College 
in  Manchester,  and  Anderson’s  College 
in  Glasgow.  Now  there  is  not  a  large 
town  in  Great  Britain  without  such  col¬ 
leges.  These  are  being  adapted  to  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes,  and  a 
great  step  is  gained  ;  but  continuation 
schools  for  the  working  classes,  and 
technical  schools  adapted  to  their  wants, 
are  rising  far  too  slowly.  In  London 
the  progress  is  more  rapid,  and  perhaps 
in  a  few  years  we  will  be  able  to  boast 
that  we  have  gone  beyond  Paris  in  Poly¬ 
technics  for  the  working  classes,  though 
we  shall  still  be  far  behind  Berlin  and 


other  manufacturing  towns  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  in  relation  to  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Still  I  have  faith  that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  in  progress,  for  stern  necessity 
will  rouse  the  manufacturers  of  England 
to  train  the  intelligence  of  the  producers. 
Working  men  are  alive  to  the  defects  in 
their  education,  and  their  voices  will 
soon  be  heard  in  the  Parliament  of  this 
country.  The  wages  of  our  artisans  are 
higher  than  those  in  Continental  coun¬ 
tries,  and  so  are  their  productive  powers. 

I  am  informed  by  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  the 
highest  authority  in  the  iron  trade,  that 
it  still  requires  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  workmen  at  a  German  blast-furnace 
to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  iron  as 
we  employ  in  this  country. 

It  would  require  a  man  much  wiser 
than  myself  to  predict  the  future  of  our 
industries  with  certainty.  One  thing  is 
sure,  that  they  cannot  recover  from  de¬ 
pression  by  putting  on  their  back  the  old 
man  of  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  the  fiscal 
proposal  of  the  Fair  Trade  party.  Eng¬ 
land  depends  upon  her  export  trade  for 
her  future  prosperity,  and  as  exchanges 
are  made  in  commodities,  not  in  bullion, 
the  restriction  of  imports  by  taxation 
contracts  exports  to  the  same  amount. 
Indeed,  such  a  policy  must  lead  to  the 
tariff  war  which  now  prevails  among 
most  of  the  Continental  States.  No  fact 
in  political  economy  is  more  clear  than 
that  taxation  on  foreign  commodities 
must  ultimately  be  paid  by  the  consum¬ 
ers,  not  by  the  producers.  All  taxation 
is  a  deduction  from  the  fruits  of  labor 
and  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the 
country  imposing  it.  No  political  econ¬ 
omist  has  ever  been  able  to  show  how 
prices  to  consumers  can  be  lowered  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  production.  In 
countries  with  a  Protection  policy  there 
is  as  much  depression,  though  one  of 
greater  intensity  than  in  the  countries 
with  Free  Trade.  In  the  former  there 
are  constant  attempts  to  cure  the  depres¬ 
sion  by  adding  restriction  after  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  hope  of  remedying  the  evil. 
It  is  the  same  operation  as  when  a  per¬ 
son  dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  a 
machine  adds  a  new  cog,  then  a  spring, 
then  a  lever,  forgetting  that  with  every 
new  addition  he  is  increasing  friction  and 
lessening  power.  The  great  industrial 
machine  of  this  country  is  good  enough 
in  itself,  but  it  needs  proper  oiling  to 
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make  the  parts  work  smoothly  ;  and  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  the  technical 
education  of  working;  men  is  the  lubri* 
cant  which  we  so  much  require.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  again  work  so  as 
to  produce  the  large  margin  of  profits 
which  we  enjoyed  in  the  past.  Still 
there  is  encouragement  that  we  may  carry 
on  a  good  and  steady  trade.  The  cheap¬ 
ening  and  extension  of  distribution  have 
probably  reached  their  limits,  and  little 
more  is  to  be  expected  in  this  direction. 
New  inventions  will  continue  to  be 
made,  but  not  with  the  same  marvellous 
celerity  that  we  have  seen  in  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years.  If  the  United  States  alter 
its  Protection  policy,  and  become  a  Free 
Trade  nation,  it  will  be  our  great  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  world,  though  the  time  is 
not  close  at  hand.  Her  large  surplus 
revenue,  amounting  to  twenty-two  mill¬ 
ions,  has  invited  schemes  of  public  plun¬ 
der,  and  her  pension  list  of  old  soldiers, 
and  compensations  to  States  for  aid  in 
the  war,  amount  to  a  charge  equal  to  a 
large  standing  army.  But  when  these 
lapse  by  time,  the  United  States,  with  a 
standing  army  of  only  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  will  become  a  nation  which 
has  only  to  prepare  herself  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  industry  by  new  inventions  with¬ 
out  the  cares  and  costs  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  war.  At  the  present  moment  the 
United  States  has  250,000  inventions  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  patent  law.  This  activity 
of  invention  shows  ability  and  intelli¬ 
gence  among  her  people,  who  are  always 


ready  to  turn  to  account  the  forces  of 
Nature  for  the  benefit  of  man.  This 
country  in  her  working  men  is  rich  in 
producers,  and  if  their  intelligence  were 
trained  in  connection  with  their  work, 
we  need  not  fear  the  industrial  competi¬ 
tion  of  any  European  nation.  All  great 
foreign  nations,  except  the  United 
States,  are  terribly  handicapped  in  the 
industrial  race  by  excessive  armaments. 
England  is  also  weighted,  but  not  to  an 
equal  extent.  The  strength  of  nations 
consists  in  peace,  but  they  make  a  sad 
error  by  not  knowing  that  the  weakness 
of  nations  is  in  actual  war,  or  excessive 
preparedness  for  it.  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Great 
Britain  have  2,200,000  men  withdrawn 
from  being  productive  citizens,  in  order 
to  be  protective  militants,  at  a  cost  for 
each  man  of  £45.  If  we  take  all  the 
civilized  nations,  adding  the  Reserves  to 
the  permanent  forces,  14^  millions  of 
the  strongest  men  are  or  may  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  production.  This  is  one 
man  for  twenty-four  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  or,  if  we  exclude  the  Reserves, 
one  out  of  eighty-one.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  I  point  to  the  United  States  as 
the  great  industrial  nation  of  the  future, 
for  her  armed  forces  represent  only  one 
man  in  1610  of  the  population.  Luck¬ 
ily,  her  Protection  policy  is  an  incubus 
upon  her  industry,  and  gives  us  breath¬ 
ing  time  to  prepare  for  the  coming  strug¬ 
gle. — Contemporary  Review. 
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BY  VINCENT  CAILLARD,  AGENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  BONDHOLDERS  AT  CONSTANTI¬ 
NOPLE. 


The  recent  publication  of  the  defensive 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Germany  and 
Austria  has  in  no  way  changed  the  situ¬ 
ation,  or,  to  be  perhaps  more  accurate, 
the  official  situation  in  Europe.  The 
treaty  concerns  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia  ;  the  Governments  of  the  two 
first,  who  concluded  it,  had  long  before 
communicated  it  to  the  third,  against 
whom  it  was  concluded.  It  could  not 
therefore  have  been  published,  as  many 
ably  directed  daily  papers  immediately 
supposed,  as  a  warning  to  the  Czar,  nor 


to  "  official  Russia.”  Indeed,  if  we  are 
ready  to  share  in  both  Prince  Bismarck’s 
and  Lord  Salisbury’s  expressed  complete 
reliance  in  the  pacific  declarations  of 
the  Czar,  we  must  admit  that  it  was  rather 
meant  to  help  him  to  preserve  the  peace 
he  so  much  desires,  by  informing  the 
Russian  war-party  of  the  dangers  into 
which  their  ardor  was  leading  their  coun¬ 
try,  than  as  a  menace,  which  his  haughty 
spirit  could  hardly  brook.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther,  no  doubt,  intended  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of,  and  impart  that  confidence 
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which  is  strength  to,  the  irrepressible 
Magyars,  whose  accusations,  outcries, 
and  threats  are  often  seriously  embar*  ' 
rassing.  Thus  the  publication  was  in  it¬ 
self  important  enough  by  the  very  peace¬ 
fulness  of  its  intent,  and  the  revelation 
that  the  state  of  affairs  was  sufficiently 
critical  to  warrant  so  unusual  a  method 
of  letting  the  public  at  large  into  state- 
secrets.  It  gains  enormously  in  impor¬ 
tance,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  speech 
delivered  by  Prince  Bismarck  immedi¬ 
ately  afterward.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  the  principal  object  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  beyond  and  above  the  two  already 
enumerated,  was  to  make  it  serve  as  a 
background  for  one  of  the  weightiest 
speeches  Prince  Bismarck  has  ever  de¬ 
livered.  Weighty  as  it  was,  however,  it 
has  apparently  done  nothing  to  clear  up 
the  situation.  The  European  press,  as 
a  whole,  declares  it  to  be  peaceful ;  the 
Russian  press  has  generally  received  it 
well  ;  but  the  reports  that  Russia  is 
massing  her  troops  on  her  Western 
frontiers  have  not  stopped,  and  Germany 
and  Austria  are  increasing  their  strength, 
apparently  in  view  of  a  strife  which 
Prince  Bismarck  declares  in  his  opinion 
is  not  imminent. 

Since,  however,  he  could  not  give 
publicly  any  other  opinion  unless  he 
were  anxious  to  precipitate  war,  it  will 
perhaps  be  interesting  to  study  what  is 
the  present  political  situation  in  Europe, 
and  to  endeavor  thereby  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  as  to  whether  that  opinion 
was  an  honest  expression  of  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  the  immediate  future.  In 
effecting  this  study  it  will  be  better  to 
leave  the  peaceful  tendencies  of  the  rulers 
of  nations  on  one  side.  If  we  had  to 
deal  only  with  them,  peace  would  clear¬ 
ly  be  assured  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  German  Emperor  notoriously  ab¬ 
hors  a  prospect  of  war  ;  and  even  if 
events  turned  out  so  unhappily  as  to  set 
Prince  William  erelong  on  the  throne, 
that  Prince  himself  has  just  given  a  cate¬ 
gorical  denial  to  those  who  assert  his 
tendencies  to  be  warlike  :  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  eminently  peaceful,  and 
our  own  Ruler  still  more  so.  King 
Humbert’s  declarations  are  all  in  favor 
of  peace.  As  to  the  Czar,  we  have 
Prince  Bismarck's  own  word  for  it  that 
he  is  earnest  in  his  asseverations  for 
peace,  and  that  Prince  Bismarck  himself 


fully  believes  'in  the  [Czar’s  word.  In 
this  belief  he  is  absolutely  supported  by 
Lord  Salisbury  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  February  loth.  We 
could  not  have  better  authority  either 
for  the  Czar’s  assurances  or  for  his 
sincerity  in  making  them.  But  two  in¬ 
stances  will  serve  to  show  how  little 
Czars,  in  spite  of  their  honesty,  are  able 
to  turn  the  current  of  events  in  the  di¬ 
rection  they  desire.  Lord  Salisbury 
refers  to  the  one  negotiation  his  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  with  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  emphatically  describes  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  in  that  negotiation 
to  have  "  been  not  only  conciliatory  but 
eminently  straightforward."  The  Penj- 
deh  incident,  however,  is  not  yet  forgot¬ 
ten,  nor  are  the  specific  and  solemn  assur¬ 
ances  which  preceded  it,  nor  the  rewards 
to  General  Komaroff  which  followed  it. 
The  second  instance  to  which  I  refer 
occurred  in  1877.  “  There  is,’’ says  the 

able  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  in  a  telegram  dated  February  loth, 
"  in  existence  a  despatch,  dated  April 
i6th,  1877,  from  General  Dangenau, 
Austrian  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg, 
to  Count  Andrassy,  Foreign  Minister  at 
the  time,  in  which  are  these  words  :  ’  I 
had  last  night  a  long  conversation  with 
the  Russian  Emperor.  His  Majesty  di¬ 
rected  me  to  report  to  Vienna,  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  that  he  harbors  no 
ideas  of  war,  and  is  further  than  ever 
from  wishing  for,  or  waging  war  on  Tur¬ 
key.'  ’’  Exactly  one  week  after  this 
peaceful  despatch  was  received  in  Vien¬ 
na  the  Russian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth 
on  their  march  to  Constantinople. 

If  the  Czar  was  honest  then,  there 
were  certainly  influences  at  work  stronger 
than  his  will,  and  we  have  every  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  same  influences 
are  still  at  work  with  an  honest  Czar 
now.  The  Nihilist  or  Revolutionary 
party,  in  order  to  effect  the  revolution 
for  which  they  so  ardently  long,  would 
not  only  not  hesitate  to  precipitate  war, 
but  would  be  not  unwilling  to  see  Rus¬ 
sia  beaten.  The  declaration  of  war  or 
the  preservation  of  peace  must,  however, 
ultimately  depend  on  the  word  of  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  Thus  an 
enormous  deal  depends  upon  the  waxing 
or  waning  of  this  influence  over  the 
Czar ;  for  the  war-at*any-piice  party 
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here  alluded  to  will  continue  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  get  the  upper-hand,  and 
if  it  succeeds,  war  becomes  certain.  It 
forms  a  factor  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  predicate  with  any  certainty.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  attitude  of  what  is  understood 
privately  to  be  its  leading  organ,  the 
Novoe  Vremya,  in  regard  to  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck's  speech,  its  leaders  would  seem 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
cannot  yet  work  their  will,  and  this,  with 
all  due  respect  to  Prince  Bismarck's 
humorous  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the 
press,  is  an  important  indication  in  the 
direction  of  peace.  There  is  also  an¬ 
other  war-party  in  Russia,  less  thorough- 
paced  than  that  just  described — a  purely 
military  party.  This  would  not  desire 
war  unless  victory  were  well  assured, 
and  honor  and  glory  certain.  If  it 
joined  hands  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  the  two  together  could  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  produce  war.  But  in  this  case 
again  the  representative  press  speaks  for 
peace,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the 
military  party  does  not  at  this  moment 
consider  it  advisable  that  war  should 
break  out. 

What  keeps  it  back  now  is  the  idea 
that  there  exists  a  coalition  of  forces 
against  which  it  is  hopeless  for  Russia, 
in  her  present  state  of  preparedness,  to 
throw  herself.  It  is  therefore  essential 
to  determine  in  the  first  place,  whether 
this  coalition  is  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
able  to  keep  Russia  and  any  possible 
ally  she  may  have  in  check  ;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  whether  it  rests  on  grounds  of 
mutual  interest  sufficiently  strong  to 
hold  solidly  together  under  a  declaration 
of  war  either  by  Russia  or  her  ally. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  requires 
no  acumen  to  perceive  that  the  prob¬ 
able  ally  of  Russia  would  be  France. 
Not  that,  in  spite  of  the  fulminations  of 
M.  Deroulede  and  others  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  and  the  rather  ostenta¬ 
tious  rapprochement  between  M.  Floquet 
and  Baron  Mohrenheim,  I  at  all  believe 
in  any  probability  of  a  formal  alliance 
being  concluded  between  France  and 
Russia.  There  is  no  identity,  but  op¬ 
position,  of  interests  between  the  two 
countries,  and  France,  by  aiding  Russia 
to  gain  her  ends  in  the  East  in  order 
herself  to  recover  possession  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  would  be  stepping  out  of 
a  frying-pan  of  doubtful  discomfort  into 


a  fire  of  most  decided  heat.  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  himself  alludes  to  this  conflict  of 
French  and  Russian  interests  in  his 
speech,  when  he  states  his  conviction 
that,  if  Germany  had  been  beaten  in  the 
war  of  1870,  the  Treaty  of  London  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Black  Sea  would  not  have 
been  so  easily  concluded.  Moreover  a 
war,  whether  successful  or  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republic.  Thought¬ 
ful  French  politicians  may  be  aware  of 
these  facts,  but  they  acknowledge  that, 
should  war  break  out  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  the  parti  de  la  revanche 
would  become  too  strong  for  them,  and 
that  no  Government  could  stand  that 
did  not  immediately  declare  war  upon 
Germany  also.  The  fact,  however,  that 
this,  although  an  extreme  probability,  is 
not  an  absolute  certainty,  must  throw 
some  weight  into  the  scale  on  the  side 
of  peace  with  the  Russian  military 
patty.  Nevertheless  the  probability  is 
so  great,  that  I  shall  assume  the  certain¬ 
ty.  In  the  way  of  other  allies  Russia 
would  probably  find  none  except  perhaps 
Servia,  which  could  be  kept  well  in  hand 
by  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  possibly 
the  rebellious  parties  in  Macedonia  aid¬ 
ed  by  Greece,  which  will  be  better  men¬ 
tioned  later  on. 

We  must  in  the  next  place  examine 
what  is  the  coalition  which  would  be 
found  arrayed  in  opposition  to  Russia 
and  her  probable  allies.  The  published 
treaty  and  Prince  Bismarck’s  speech  tell 
us  that  the  Triple  Alliance  under  certain 
circumstances  is  a  solid  fact.  I  shall 
have  to  examine  later  whether  it  would 
remain  solid  in  circumstances  other  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  published  treaty, 
but  here  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy', 
are  bound  to  resist  an  attack  delivered 
on  any  one  of  the  three  by  Russia  and 
France. 

It  would  be  historically  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  whether  the  form  under 
which  we  now  see  the  Treaty  of  the  7th 
of  October,  1879,  was  really  that  which 
was  originally  given  to  it.  There  is,  at 
any  rate,  this  great  advantage  in  the 
publication,  that  if  there  has  been  any 
charge  before,  it  can  hardly  be  changed 
again  now.  There  is  no  limit  of  time 
placed  to  it  ;  it  is  expressly  recognized 
by  the  German  Chancellor  as  “  an  ex- 
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pression  of  mutual  and  permanent  inter¬ 
est,  no  less  on  our  side  than  on  that  of 
Austria."  Italy's  subsequent  inclusion 
in  the  alliance  of  the  two  German  Powers 
enormously  strengthened  the  effect  of 
this  treaty,  and  after  the  triumphant  al¬ 
lusions  by  signor  Crispi  in  his  speech  at 
Turin  in  October  last  to  his  ‘‘  conspir¬ 
ing  for  peace"  at  Friedrichsruh,  and  the 
direct  statement  of  Prince  Bismarck  the 
other  day  as  to  agreements  with  Italy, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Italian  treaties 
are  no  less  binding  than  that  between 
Austria  and  Germany. 

So  far  we  are  treading  on  certain 
ground.  But  the  coalition  cannot  con¬ 
sist  exclusively  of  these  three  Powers. 
Prince  Bismarck  alluded  the  other  day 
to  *'  similar  ones  (treaties)  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  us  and  other  Governments."  What 
are  those  other  Governments  ?  The 
Neue  Freie Presse  published  on  the  nth 
of  February  what  it  affirmed  to  be  an 
abstract  of  the  several  treaties  among 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  and  added 
that  special  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  the  two  latter  Powers  and 
Great  Britain  in  view  of  defending  the 
Austrian  and  Italian  coasts  against  a 
hostile  landing.  This  account  of  the 
state  of  affairs  was  stated  by  the  Kol- 
nische  Zeitun^r  in  a  supposed  "  inspired 
article  to  be  correct.  But  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  Lord  Salisbury  denies  the 
existence  of  any  written  engagement 
binding  England  to  the  Central  Powers. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  in  answer  to  a  re¬ 
cent  question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
declared  that  no  agreement  unknown  to 
the  House  had  been  entered  into,  pledg¬ 
ing  this  country  to  any  material  action, 
which  expression  he  further  defined  as 
meaning  "  military  responsibility." 
From  this,  and  from  a  further  statement 
by  Sir  James  Fergusson  on  February 
i6th,  it  is  clear  that  although  some  kind 
of  declaration  has  been  made  to  the 
Central  Powers,  it  is  one  of  a  merely 
platonic  kind  which  does  not  definitely 
engage  England,  although  it  might  en¬ 
gage  Lord  Salisbury  to  stake  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  his  government  upon  obtaining 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  to  certain  action 
under  given  circumstances.  Such  a 
declaration  may  no  doubt  have  been 
euphemistically  termed  a  "treaty”  by 
Prince  Bismarck,  but  England  could  not 
be  said  on  account  of  it  to  form  part  of 


the  coalition  with  which  Russia  would 
certainly  have  to  deal.  Still  it  is  worth 
noting,  especially  in  view  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  somewhat  emphatic  assurance  in 
regard  to  our  interests  in  the  South-East 
of  Europe  that  "  we  shall  not  show  our¬ 
selves  more  indifferent  to  those  interests 
than  those  who  have  gone  before  us" — 
an  assurance  probably  meant  to  dispose 
of  any  undesirable  impressions  which  may 
have  been  produced  in  Russia  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill’s  journey  —  that 
there  is  again  an  element  of  uncertainty  as 
to  England’s  course  of  action  in  case  of 
Russian  aggression  in  the  East,  which 
would  weigh  with  the  Russian  military 
party  on  the  side  of  peace.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  another  treaty  to  which 
Prince  Bismarck  alluded  is  one  with 
Spain.  VVe  may  safely  assume  that 
Spain  (by  the  influence  of  Italy,  and 
with  Morocco  fears  before  her  eyes)  has 
been  induced  to  join  the  Central  Powers, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  she  would,  in 
case  of  war  being  declared  by  France 
upon  them,  concentrate  an  army  upon 
her  Northern  frontier,  and  would  threat¬ 
en  Morocco,  thus  engaging  the  attention 
of  two  or  three  French  army-corps. 

There  are  probably  no  other  engage¬ 
ments  or  treaties  but  these.  But  there 
are  other  Powers  who  may  be  expected 
to  join  the  coalition  in  case  of  war  in  the 
East.  Roumania,  on  account  of  her 
geographical  position,  could  hardly  keep 
clear  of  declaring  herself  for  one  side  or 
the  other.  No  doubt  she  would  prefer 
preserving  a  judicious  neutrality,  a  neu¬ 
trality  for  which  M.  Stourdza,  in  his  re¬ 
cent  negotiations  with  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Count  Kalnoky,  endeavored  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  guarantee  while  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  future  commercial  treaties. 
But  of  course  no  such  guarantee  would 
be  obtainable.  Russia  has  been  doing 
her  best  to  gain  Roumania  to  her  side, 
and  by  the  active  exertions  of  M.  Hitrovo 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  Russian 
party.  But  the  majority  of  Roumanians 
have  not  forgotten  the  treatment  which 
their  country  received  at  the  hands  of 
Russia,  in  return  for  the  aid  she  afford¬ 
ed  in  the  last  Russo-Turkish  war.  More¬ 
over,  M.  Bratiano  has  just  obtained  a 
large  majority  in  the  recent  elections, 
and  M.  Bratiano  is  not  to  be  gained  by 
Russia.  Therefore  it  is  not  rash  to  as¬ 
sume  that,  in  spite  of  the  unwise  com- 
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inercial  difficulties  raised  by  the  Hun* 
garians,  the  strength  of  Roumania  will 
be  thrown  in  against  Russia.  Again, 
although  Turkey  has  certainly  entered 
into  no  definite  engagement  with  the 
Central  Powers,  and  it  is  wholly  opposed 
to  her  present  methods  to  make  any  de¬ 
cided  declaration  of  policy,  she  would 
in  all  probability  mobilize  if  a  general 
European  war  were  to  break  out,  and 
take  the  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to 
recover  what  she  lost  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  She  would  hold 
a  strong  Russian  force  in  the  Caucasus, 
and,  in  General  von  derGoltz's  opinion, 
would  be  able  to  send  three  army-corps 
to  form  the  extreme  right  of  the  forces  of 
the  coalition  in  Europe,  besides  keeping 
a  sufficient  force  in  Nlacedonia  to  keep 
down  any  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  on  the  Greek  frontier  to  meet  any 
danger  from  that  quarter.  Bulgaria 
would  soon  declare  against  Russia,  but 
her  sphere  of  usefulness  would  probably 
be  limited  to  paralyzing  any  hostile  in¬ 
tentions  of  Servia ;  while  Montenegro, 
the  only  other  probable  Russian  ally, 
could  kept  in  check  by  the  Al¬ 
banians,  strengthened  by  a  few  regular 
troops. 

Thus,  eliminating  those  forces  which 
would  paralyze  each  other  from  either 
side,  the  countries  who  would  be  in  line 
in  case  of  a  combined  attack  by  France 
and  Russia  upon  the  Central  Powers 
would  be ;  France  and  Russia  them¬ 
selves,  upon  the  one  hand  ;  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey  (three 
army-corps),  and  Roumania  upon  the 
other.  Fiance  could  put  in  line  at  the 
declaration  of  war  900,000  men,  and 
ultimately  2,500,000,  exclusive  of 
Colonial  and  Algerian  forces,  without, 
however,  sufficient  artillery  and  cavalry 
for  the  latter  numbers.  But  as,  so  far 
as  her  ability  to  render  assistance  to  Rus¬ 
sia  is  concerned,  we  must  consider  only 
the  force  she  could  bring  to  bear  against 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Spain  could 
place  upon  her  Pyrenees  frontier  a  force 
of  250,000  men,  a  deduction  must  be 
made  of  say  200,000  men  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  and  for  the  reinforcement  of  the 
forces  in  Tunis  and  Algeria.  Russia 
has  an  army,  on  a  peace  footing,  of  840,- 
000  men.  and  could  probably,  if  allowed 
time,  set  on  foot  a  force  of  4,000,000 
men.  How  far  this  enormous  number 


would  be  really  available,  seeing  that  the 
military  reforms  since  1878  have  never 
been  tested,  and  considering  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  means  of  transport  and  of 
roads  in  Russia,  is  doubtful.  More¬ 
over,  Von  der  Goltz  and  others  discredit 
the  numbers  themselves,  and  assert  that 
Russia  could  only  with  much  difficulty 
bring  2,000,000  men  to  bear  against  the 
Central  Powers.  Making  allowances  for 
the  forces  that  would  be  held  in  the 
Caucasus  by  Turkey,  or  required  perma¬ 
nently  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  modern  wars 
are  conducted,  it  is  better  to  assume  the 
latter  figure  than  the  former.  We  thus 
arrive  at  a  combined  available  force  for 
France  and  Russia  of  4,300,000  men. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  Germany, 
who  could  in  a  very  short  time  put 
2,000,000  men  in  the  field  (a  number 
which  under  the  action  of  the  new  mili¬ 
tary  law  will  soon  be  greatly  increased); 
Austria  with  1,250,000  men  ;  Roumania 
with  200,000  ;  while  Tui  key's  three  army- 
corps  would  furnish,  say  100,000  more. 
Italy,  if  she  could  be  sure  of  immunity 
against  a  French  naval  attack  upon  her 
coasts,  could  furnish  ultimately  1,000,- 
000  men  ;  but  unless  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  the  French  fleet  were  completely 
beaten,  or  unless  the  naval  preponder¬ 
ance  on  the  side  of  the  coalition  were 
so  great  as  to  practically  insure  the  safety 
of  the  Italian  coasts,  she  could^not  move 
more  than  500,000  men,  if  indeed  so 
many.  The  length  of  her  coast-line  and 
the  narrowness  of  her  territory  render 
her  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  an  attack 
from  the  sea,  and  she  must  keep  a  large 
number  of  men  ready,  and  so  placed  all 
along  her  coasts  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
any  such  attack  suddenly  delivered  at 
any  point,  unless  her  fleet  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  strong  as  compared  with  that  of 
her  adversary. 

To  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
naval  forces  of  Russia  and  France,  and 
of  the  coalition,  is  almost  impossible. 
By  mere  published  naval  returns,  num¬ 
bers  are  certainly  in  favor  of  the  former, 
but  so  many  deductions  have  to  be  made 
for  ships  that  are  no  lunger  serviceable 
except  as  hulks,  for  others  only  fit  for 
coastguard  service  and  so  on,  that  their 
numbers  tell  hardly  anything.  The  de¬ 
ductions  to  be  made  on  the  French  side 
on  this  account  are  more  than  those  to 
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be  made  on  that  of  Italy,  the  greater 
number  of  whose  ships  are  of  recent  type 
and  construction.  Spain  also  has  a  good 
and  rapidly  increasing  fleet  in  the  Med* 
iterranean.  It  will  be  safe  to  assume 
that  the  combined  naval  forces  of  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Spain  are  fully 
equal  to  those  of  Russia  and  France. 
Therefore  if  England  were  to  formally 
join  the  alliance  of  the  Central  Powers 
the  naval  preponderance  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  on  their  side,  and  Italy  would  be 
free  to  throw  her  whole  military  weight 
into  the  scale.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  which  renders  the  adhesion  of 
England  so  exceedingly  desirable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  allies  ;  and  here  again  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  may  be  her  event¬ 
ual  action  must  weigh  decidedly  for 
peace  with  the  Russian  military  party. 

Leaving,  however,  England  out  of  ac¬ 
count,  the  forces  on  either  side,  both 
naval  and  military,  appear  to  be  about 
equal  so  far  as  mere  numbers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  there  are  other  factors  be¬ 
sides  numbers  to  be  considered,  such  as 
quality,  and  the  power  of  using  avail¬ 
able  forces  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  strength  is  on  the  side  of  the 
coalition  ;  in  any  case  the  possibility  of 
Russia  being  decidedly  successful  in  case 
of  war  is  extremely  remote.  So  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  military  party  in 
Russia  will  not  press  for  war,  nor  even 
desire  it  ;  and,  seeing  the  peaceful  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  Czar,  the  balance  of 
probability  is  against  the  wishes  of  the 
out-and-out  war-party  being  realized, 
and  in  favor  of  peace. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  very 
summarily  whether  the  alliance  of  the 
three  Central  Powers  is  likely  to  stand  the 
strains  to  which  it  may  probably  be  sub¬ 
jected.  Its  permanence  depends,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  simply  on  the  strength 
of  mutual  interest,  by  which  it  is  ce¬ 
mented.  To  Austria  the  danger  comes 
from  one  side  only  (for,  under  the  effect 
probably  of  future  material  advantages, 
the  old  Italian  hatred  has  sufficiently 
died  out  to  be  left  out  of  account)— from 
Russia.  If  Russia  succeeds  in  annexing 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  most  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey  (and  with  hideous  disregard 
of  the  feelings  of  our  Russophils  she 
hardly  attempts  now  to  conceal  that  that 
is  her  wish),  the  Slav  States  of  Austria 


would  be  russified,  and  Austria,  at  any 
rate  in  her  present  form,  would  disap¬ 
pear.  Germany  would  then  be  still 
more  powerfully  gripped  between  Russia 
and  France  ;  indeed  so  intolerable  would 
be  her  position,  that  she  could  hardly 
retain  the  rank  of  a  first-class  Power. 
It  is  essential  for  Germany  that  Austria 
should  live  and  be  strong.  It  is  equally 
essential  for  Austria  that  Germany 
should  be  her  firm  ally,  for,  single-hand¬ 
ed,  Russia  could  overwhelm  her. 

There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
thorough  sincerity  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
expression  of  the  permanent  mutuality 
of  the  interests  of  Austria  and  Germany. 
The  position  of  Italy  is  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  to  that  of  the  other  two  States. 
Whereas  Germany  has  all  she  requires, 
and  desires  only  to  be  left  in  quiet  pos¬ 
session  of  what  is  hers,  and  Austria 
can  only  manage  to  keep  what  she  has 
got  with  consideiable  difficulty,  Italy 
has  no  trouble  in  keeping  what  she  al¬ 
ready  has,  and  wants  more.  She  is  the 
most  aggressive,  though  perhaps  the  least 
strong  of  the  three,  and  is  eager  for  a 
great  future.  For  the  latter  reason  she 
will  never,  if  she  can  help  it,  suffer  Rus¬ 
sia  to  come  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  swamp  her  with  her 
overwhelming  strength.  Nor  will  feel¬ 
ings  of  gratitude  ever  prevent  her  from 
exerting  her  power  to  weaken  France. 
While  France  is  strong,  Italy  cannot 
take  the  position  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  which  she  aspires,  and  this  fact,  as 
well  as  the  very  natural  hatred  with 
which  the  French  regard  Italy,  M. 
Flouren’s  friendly  explanation  of  his 
speeches  at  Brian^on  and  Gap  notwith¬ 
standing,  is  a  permanent  element  in  the 
situation.  Thus  Italy  has  great  and 
durable  mutual  interests,  both  as  against 
Russia  and  France,  and  her  defection 
from  the  alliance  is  not  to  be  feared. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
when  the  fight  is  over,  Austria  will  have 
to  pay  her  for  her  trouble. 

1  have  so  far  only  considered  the  con¬ 
tingency  provided  for  in  the  first  two 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  October  7th, 
1879.  The  event  of  France  becoming 
the  single-handed  attacker  of  Germany 
is  so  highly  improbable,  that  it  may  be 
left  out  of  account.  The  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  her  attacking  Italy, 
though,  as  the  Florence  affair  showed. 
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she  will  not  miss  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
minding  Italy  that  she  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with. 

Practically  no  attacks  are  to  be  feared 
except  from  Russia, — the  Czar  holds 
war  or  peace  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
I  have  already  shown  why  it  is  probable 
that  no  direct  attack  will  be  made  by 
Russia  on  the  Central  Powers  ;  the  only 
other  real  danger  of  a  break  of  the  peace 
in  Europe  would  be  the  adoption  of 
forcible  action  by  Russia  in  Bulgaria. 
And  here  we  certainly  seem  to  find 
Germany  and  Austria  somewhat  at  vari¬ 
ance.  Both  Count  Kalnoky  and  Herr 
Tisza  have  declared  in  the  most  positive 
way  that  Austria-Hungary  will  not  suffer 
the  establishment  of  the  preponderance  of 
any  one  Power  in  the  Balkans.  In  other 
words,  if  Russia  attempts  to  establish 
her  preponderance  in  Bulgaria  by  force, 
Austria  must  declare  war  to  prevent  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Prince  Bismarck  de¬ 
clares  quite  as  emphatically  that  Bulgaria 
is  without  the  sphere  of  Germany’s  in¬ 
terests,  and  that  he  is  not  going  to  Bul¬ 
garia  for  the  pleasure  of  picking  a 
quarrel  with  Russia  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  prepared  to  assist  that  country  to 
obtain  a  preponderant  influence  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  This  part  of  the 
declaration  certainly  amounts  to  nothing, 
since  the  preponderant  influence  of  any 
country  would  be  wholly  r/rcompatible 
with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  As  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  it,  it  may  up  to  a  certain 
point  be  true.  Up  to  the  point  where 
Austria,  or  Austria  and  Italy  together, 
with  such  allies  as  Rouroania  and  Tur¬ 
key,  should  commence  to  get  the  worst 
of  it  in  a  struggle  with  Russia,  Germany 
would  look  on  complacently.  But  after 
that  point  Germany  would,  in  her  own 
interest,  be  bound  to  go  to  the  rescue, 
and  we  should  see  exactly  the  same  com¬ 
binations  as  have  been  considered  be¬ 
fore, — France  and  Russia  against  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  its  allies.  The  mili¬ 
tary  party  in  Russia  are  perfectly  aware 
of  this,  and  therefore  in  the  case  of  Bul¬ 
garia  peace  is  the  probability  also,  and 
not  war.  There  are  other  contingencies 
to  be  remembered,  such  as  a  possible  at¬ 
tack  by  Russia  upon  Turkey  in  Armenia 
and  Lagistan,  or  an  attempt  to  take 
Constantinople  by  a  rush  from  the  Black 
Sea  without  first  marching  through  Rou- 


mania  and  Bulgaria.  These,  however, 
would  be  mere  pawns  in  the  game,  and 
the  risk  of  its  having  to  be  played  out  to 
the  end  at  once  is  in  all  probability  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  Russia  from  endeavoring 
to  secure  them. 

The  Bulgarian  Question  is  the  most 
dangerous  point  on  the  present  horizon, 
and  its  settlement  should,  if  possible,  be 
no  longer  deferred.  The  situation  is 
curiously  humiliating  to  the  Liberal 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.  Russia,  by 
absurdly  misusing  her  opportunities,  and 
by  giving  a  shamefully  free  hand  to  the 
GUozbourgs  and  Pouliakovs  and  their 
band  of  clients  or  supporters,  by  a  series 
of  gross  mistakes  which  culminated  in 
the  kidnapping  of  Piince  Alexander  and 
the  mission  of  General  Kaulbars,  utterly 
destroyed  the  very  natural  influence 
which  she  possessed  in  Bulgaria  after  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  The  Bulgarians, 
disgusted  with  the  misgovernment  and 
greedy  corruption  of  their  Russian  rulers 
(as  they  practically  were),  elect  a  Prince 
of  their  own  choosing  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  whence  the  Russians  had  driven 
the  sovereign  who  had  been  the  Czar’s 
nominee.  That  election  is  perfectly 
legal,  and  is  the  undoubted  expression 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  People  ;  but  because  Russia 
did  not  select  him,  and  opposes  her  veto, 
not  one  single  Power  has  the  courage  to 
recognize  him.  The  case  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Rcumania  and  Wallachia  when, 
in  1858,  they  effected  their  complete 
union  by  electing  the  same  Prince.  'I'his 
was  against  the  spirit  though  not  the  letter 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  at  first  there 
was  a  little  hesitation  to  recognize  the 
Prince  ;  but  first  one  Power  gave  way 
and  then  another,  until  in  1861  we  find 
the  Porte  assenting  to  the  union  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Powers.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Powers 
do  not  see  their  way  to  following  a  simi¬ 
lar  course  now  in  the  case  of  Russia  and 
Bulgaria. 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  I  have 
stated  my  belief  that  in  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of 
peace.  There  remains  one  point  to  be 
explained  in  its  relation  to  this  conjec¬ 
ture — the  massing  of  troops  by  Russia 
on  her  Western  frontier.  This  would, 
if  true,  be  certainly  a  warlike  sign,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true  to  anything 
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like  the  extent  which  has  been  reported. 
The  Revue  Militaire  de  t  Elranger,  a 
most  accurate  and  carefully  conducted 
paper,  supports  this  view,  and  informa* 
tion,  both  private  and  other,  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  during;  the  last  year, 
though  there  may  have  been  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  troops  in  the  military  districts 
of  VVilna,  Warsaw,  and  Kiev,  there  has 
been  no  movement  of  troops  from  the 
interior  of  Russia  to  the  Western  frontiers 
worth  speaking  of  ;  while  from  1880  to 
1887  only  one  division  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry  were  so  moved,  the  41st 
infantry  division  from  the  Caucasus  to 
Minsk,  the  13th  division  of  cavalry  from 
Moscow  to  Lublin.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  three  above-named  military 
districts,  which  constitute  the  first  line 
for  a  war  upon  the  Western  frontiers, 
there  are  eight  and  a  half  army-corps. 
This  is  certainly  a  large  force,  but  it  is 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  territory. 
In  German  and  Austrian  territory  of 
corresponding  extent  there  are  nineteen 
army-corps.  It  must  further  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  railway  system  of  Russia, 
and  her  means  of  communication,  are  so 
defective  as  to  render  rapid  mobilization 
impossible.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  does  not  seem  that  Russia  is  convey¬ 
ing  any  threat  by  gradually  moving  her 
troops  into  positions  of  greater  advan¬ 
tage,  indeed  in  so  doing  she  is  merely 
following  the  lead  of  the  other  Great 


Powers  of  Continental  Europe.  Even 
if  she  moved  up  the  whole  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  army-corps  intended  for  a  European 
war,  and  concentrated  them  in  territories 
of  extent  equal  to  those  of  Germany'and 
Austria,,  she  would  still  be  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  both  in  strength  and  in  means 
of  mobilization,  as  compared  with  the 
two  Central  Empires.  She  is  now  only 
preparing,  but  the  day  when  she  will  be 
ready  is  still  far  off. 

Thus,  to  resume  shortly  :  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  peace  will  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  be  preserved  are  that  the  out-and- 
out  revolutionary  war  party  in  Russia  is 
not  strong  enough  to  force  the  Czar’s 
hand  ;  that  the  military  war-party  docs 
not  consider  Russia  suthciently  prepared 
for  war  ;  that  the  coalition  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  and  their  probable  allies  is 
unaggressive  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  the  aggressive  Powers,  Russia  and 
France,  in  check  ;  that  that  coalition 
rests  upon  permanent  grounds  of  com¬ 
mon  interest,  and  is  in  no  danger  there¬ 
fore  of  breaking  up  under  a  strain  ;  and 
that,  although  Russia  may  be  rearrang¬ 
ing  her  forces  (possibly  with  a  view  to 
being  listened  to  more  deferentially  in 
regard  to  Bulgaria)  so  as  to  have  them 
more  effectively  at  her  disposal,  this  is 
not  a  recent  or  sudden  measure,  nor  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  a  threat. — Murray  i 
Magazine. 
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Ere  frost-dower  and  snow-blossom  faded  and  fell,  and  the  splendor  of  winter 
had  passed  out  of  sight. 

The  ways  of  the  woodlands  were  fairer  and  stranger  than  dreams  that  fulfil  us  in 
sleep  with  delight ; 

The  breath  of  the  mouths  of  the  winds  had  hardened  on  tree-tops  and  branches 
that  glittered  and  swayed 

Such  wonders  and  glories  of  blossomlike  snow  or  of  frost  that  outlightens  all 
dowers  till  it  fade 

That  the  sea  was  not  lovelier  than  here  was  the  land,  nor  the  night  than  the  day, 
nor  the  day  than  the  night. 

Nor  the  winter  sublimer  with  storm  than  the  spring  :  such  mirth  had  the  madness 
and  might  in  thee  made, 

March,  master  of  winds,  bright  minstrel  and  marshal  of  storms  that  enkindle  the 
season  they  smite. 

New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  5 
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II. 

And  now  that  the  rage  of  thy  rapture  is  satiate  with  rerel  and  ravin  and  spoil  of 
the  snow. 

And  the  branches  it  brightened  are  broken,  and  shattered  the  tree-tops  that  only 
thy  wrath  could  lay  low, 

How  should  not  thy  lovers  rejoice  in  thee,  leader  and  lord  of  the  year  that  exults 
to  be  bom 

So  strong  in  thy  strength  and  so  glad  of  thy  gladness  whose  laughter  puts  winter 
and  sorrow  to  scorn  ? 

Thou  hast  shaken  the  snows  from  thy  wings,  and  the  frost  on  thy  forehead  is 
molten  :  thy  lips  are  aglow 

As  a  lover’s  that  kindle  with  kissing,  and  earth,  with  her  raiment  and  tresses  yet 
wasted  and  torn, 

Takes  breath  as  she  smiles  in  the  grasp  of  thy  passion  to  feel  through  her  spirit 
the  sense  of  thee  flow. 


III. 

Fain,  fain  would  we  see  but  again  for  an  hour  what  the  wind  and  the  sun  have 
dispelled  and  consumed, 

Those  full  deep  swan-soft  feathers  of  snow  with  whose  luminous  burden  the 
branches  implumed 

Hung  heavily,  curved  as  a  half-bent  bow,  and  fledged  not  as  birds  are,  but  petalled 
as  flowers. 

Each  tree-top  and  branchlet  a  pinnacle  jewelled  and  carved  or  a  fountain  that 
shines  as  it  showers. 

But  fixed  as  a  fountain  is  fixed  not,  and  wrought  not  to  last  till  by  time  or  by 
tempest  entombed, 

As  a  pinnacle  carven  and  gilded  of  men  :  for  the  date  of  its  doom  is  no  more  than 
an  hour’s. 

One  hour  of  the  sun’s  when  the  warm  wind  wakes  him  to  wither  the  snow-flowers 
that  froze  as  they  bloomed. 


IV. 

As  the  sunshine  quenches  the  snowshine  ;  as  April  subdues  thee,  and  yields  up  his 
kingdom  to  May  ; 

So  time  overcomes  the  regret  that  is  born  of  delight  as  it  passes  in  passion  away. 

And  leaves  but  a  dream  for  desire  to  rejoice  in  or  mourn  for  with  tears  or  thanks¬ 
givings  ;  but  thou, 

Bright  god  that  art  gone  from  us,  maddest  and  gladdest  of  months,  to  what  goal 
hast  thou  gone  from  us  now  ? 

For  somewhere  surely  the  storm  of  thy  laughter  that  lightens,  the  beat  of  thy 
wings  that  play. 

Must  flame  as  a  fire  through  the  world,  and  the  heavens  that  we  know  not  rejoice 
in  thee  :  surely  thy  brow 

Hath  lost  not  its  radiance  of  empire,  thy  spirit  the  joy  that  impelled  it  on  quest  as 
for  prey. 


V. 

,  / 

Are  thy  feet  on  the  ways  of  the  limitless  waters,  thy  wings  on  the  winds  of  the 
waste  north  sea  ? 

Are  the  fires  of  the  false  north  dawn  over  heavens  where  summer  is  stormful  and 
strong  like  thee 

Now  bright  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  ?  are  the  bastions  of  icebergs  assailed  by  the 
blast  of  thy  breath  ? 
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Is  it  March  with  the  wild  north  world  when  April  is  waning  ?  the  word  that  the 
changed  year  saith, 

Is  it  echoed  to  northward  with  rapture  of  passion  reiterate  from  spirits  triumphant 
as  we 

Whose  hearts  were  uplift  at  the  blast  of  thy  clarions  as  men’s  rearisen  from  a 
sleep  that  was  death 

And  kindled  to  life  that  was  one  with  the  world's  and  with  thine  ?  hast  thou  set  * 
not  the  whole  world  free  ? 


VI. 

For  the  breath  of  thy  lips  is  freedom,  and  freedom’s  the  sense  of  thy  spirit,  the 
sound  of  thy  song, 

Glad  god  of  the  north-east  wind,  whose  heart  is  as  high  as  the  hands  of  thy  king¬ 
dom  are  strong, 

Thy  kingdom  whose  empire  is  terror  and  joy,  twin-featured  and  fruitful  of  births 
divine, 

Days  lit  with  the  flame  of  the  lamps  of  the  flowers,  and  nights  that  are  drunken 
with  dew  for  wine. 

And  sleep  not  for  joy  of  the  stars  that  deepen  and  quicken,  a  denser  and  fierier 
throng, 

And  the  world  that  thy  breath  bade  whiten  and  tremble  rejoices  at  heart  as  they 
strengthen  and  shine. 

And  earth  gives  thanks  for  the  glory  bequeathed  her,  and  knows  of  thy  reign  that 
it  wrought  not  wrong. 


VII. 

Thy  spirit  is  quenched  not,  albeit  we  behold  not  thy  face  in  the  crown  of  the 
steep  sky's  arch, 

And  the  bold  first  buds  of  the  whin  wax  golden,  and  witness  arise  of  the  thorn 
and  the  larch  :  * 

Wild  April,  enkindled  to  laughter  and  storm  by  the  kiss  of  the  wildest  of  winds 
that  blow, 

Calls  loud  on  his  brother  for  witness  ;  his  hands  that  were  laden  with  blossom  are 
sprinkled  with  snow, 

And  his  lips  breathe  winter,  and  laugh,  and  relent  ;  and  the  live  woods  feel  not 
the  frost’s  flame  parch  ; 

For  the  flame  of  the  spring  that  consumes  not  but  quickens  is  felt  at  the  heart  of 
the  forest  aglow, 

And  the  sparks  that  enkindled  and  fed  it  were  strewn  from  the  hands  of  the  gods 
of  the  winds  of  March. 

-—Nineteenth  Century. 
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For  years,  now,  the  Woman  Question 
has  been  before  the  public  ;  woman’s 
rights  discussed,  her  wrongs  proclaimed, 
and  the  sphinx  of  futurity  consulted  as 
to  her  final  sphere  and  destiny  ;  yet  far 
from  being  talked  out,  the  question  is 
to-day  as  burning  as  ever,  and,  on  a  con¬ 
tinually  widening  basis,  remains  the  topic 
of  the  times.  'The  narrow  footing  con¬ 
tested  for  at  first  has  long  been  won  ; 
the  riddle,  after  the  manner  of  such  rid¬ 


dles,  has  been  reading  itself,  and  the 
puzzle  has  been  opening  to  the  key  of 
experiment.  Wrongs  have  been  righted, 
rights  have  been  reached  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  so  vast  is  the  subject,  that  not 
even  yet  have  all  its  bearings  and  de¬ 
tails  ever  been  fairly  marshalled  on  the 
platform  of  common  justice,  that  ground 
which  should  be  the  first,  but  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  last,  upon  which  claims  are  con¬ 
sidered  and  decided. 
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It  is  clear  that  women  are  in  a  time  of 
transition.  Transitions  must  come,  but 
woe  unto  them  to  whom  they  come  ! 
They  must  ever  be  seasons  of  trial.  As 
environment  changes,  the  organism 
adapts  itself  or  perishes.  The  change 
may  be  gradual  and  adaptation  easy,  or 
it  may  be  swift  and  out  of  step  with  sur¬ 
rounding  evolution — when  the  adapta¬ 
tion  will  be  attended  with  effort  and 
pain.  How  woman's  environment  has 
changed,  research  and  observation  tell 
us  ;  how  the  change  must  be  met,  it  is 
the  work  of  deduction  and  experiment 
to  show. 

From  the  starting-point  of  history, 
and  all  along  its  path,  woman  figures  as 
the  complement  of  man,  his  hinder-  or 
his  help-meet — his  worse  or  his  better 
half.  She  has  ever  followed  his  evolu¬ 
tion,  albeit  in  the  rear,  and  in  a  sort  of 
tandem  arrangement,  with,  we  fear, 
many  a  kick  from  the  leader  and  more 
than  her  share  of  the  load.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  primitive  man  were  mainly  physi¬ 
cal.  The  female  reared  her  offspring, 
the  male  brought  them  food.  As  man 
ascends,  labor  complicates  and  under¬ 
goes  division,  and  to  woman  fall  the 
duties  which  interfere  least  with  those 
of  maternity  —  cooking,  “mending,” 
housekeeping  generally.  And  so  on, 
through  the  centuries  —  man  gaining, 
woman  losing,  might  and  muscle  ;  until, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  we  arrive  at 
Medici  waists  and  Chinese  feet.  And 
men,  having  gained  power,  use  and 
abuse  it ;  ever  further  they  encroach 
upon  the  woman  half  of  humanity,  cur¬ 
tailing  its  tights  and  activities,  and  limit¬ 
ing  it  at  least  to  a  share  in  their  lower 
functions  alone.  The  relation  of  the 
■:xes  may  vary  with  varying  peoples, 
but  woman  has  acquiesced  in  her  destiny 
and  is  always  last.  Thought,  at  first 
concrete,  was  determined  by  individual 
surroundings,  and  woman’s  diverged 
from  man's  only,  however,  to  meet  it 
again  on  a  common  impersonal  platform, 
when,  through  a  larger  environment,  the 
mind  had  mounted  up  to  general  and 
abstract  ideas.  Here  again,  from  his 
larger  life,  man  is  first ;  but  this  time  in 
degree  and  not  in  kind.  A  little  widen¬ 
ing  of  woman’s  environment,  a  little 
spirit  on  her  part,  and  she  is  easily  along¬ 
side.  Emotionally,  woman,  as  a  rule, 
takes  precedence.  Her  passions,  though 


less  controlled  by  thought  and  less  dis¬ 
puted  by  other  activities,  have,  far  from 
overrunning  her  nature,  undergone  such 
purification  from  the  predominance  of 
the  maternal  instinct,  that  it  is  through 
them  she  earns  her  greatest  title  to  re¬ 
spect.  And  when  the  poet  tells  us  that 

"  Woman’s  love  to  man's  love  is  as  ‘  water 
unto  wine,’  ” 

he  speaks  truth  beyond  his  intention. 
Woman’s  love  is  wholesome,  pure  and 
vivifying  ;  man’s,  too  often,  the  wine 
which  is  a  mocker,  and  the  strong  drink 
which  is  raging. 

To  review  carefully  the  evolutionary 
path  of  woman  would  be  instructive, 
but  in  a  short  paper  like  this  is  obvious¬ 
ly  impossible.  We  must  pass  with  a 
bound  to  the  present  day,  and  consider 
how  it  finds  us.  Surveying  this  won¬ 
drous  world  of  1888,  only  an  optimist 
would  rejoice,  only  a  pessimist  despair  ; 
we,  who  stand  between,  do  neither  ;  we 
sorrow  indeed,  but  not  “  as  others  which 
have  no  hope.’’  To  begin  with,  the 
women  of  our  land  and  time  might  be 
excused  for  thanking  the  Lord  with 
Pharisaic  fervor,  that  they  are  not  as 
other  women.  Standing  on  the  pinnacle 
of  evolution,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Aryan  race,  compounded  from  its  higher 
branches,  the  Latin  and  the  Gothic,  they 
have  all  things  in  their  favor,  and,  re¬ 
membering  that  noblesse  oblige,  must  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  champions  of 
their  sex.  It  is  they  who  must  envirage 
the  times,  and  try,  if  they  can,  to  find 
the  causes  that  for  so  long  now,  and  to 
so  many  women,  have  made  the  world 
seem  out  of  joint. 

The  first  and  greatest  fact  that  meets 
one,  is  that  rapid  change  of  environ¬ 
ment  already  mentioned,  to  which  the 
organism  has  not  yet  fully  adapted  itself. 
Hitherto  man  and  woman,  interdepend¬ 
ent,  have  been  affected  in  a  fixed  ratio 
by  outward  change  ;  but  the  change  of 
to-day  affects  that  ratio.  The  numeri¬ 
cal  proportion  of  the  sexes  has  not  al¬ 
ways,  of  course,  been  exact.  Men  have 
been  in  the  majority,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Benjamites  and  the  early  Latins, 
when  adjustment  has  been  tried  ;  but 
now  that  the  other  scale  dips  down,  and 
we  have  far  fewer  men  than  women,  how 
shall  we  seek  to  equalize  ?  Polygamy 
suttee,  female  infanticide  —none  of  these 
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venerable  methods  commend  themselves 
to  the  Western  mind.  Women  must  ac¬ 
cept  their  surplus  condition  and  adapt 
themselves  to  its  consequences.  And 
this,  however  unwomanly,  is  surely  not 
quite  so  bad  as  reversing  the  Sabine 
story,  and  pouncing  down  upon  other 
lands  for  stray  superfluous  males  ! 
From  a  high  ethical  standpoint,  unap¬ 
propriated  women  should  doubtless 
perish.  Their  room  is  so  evidently  bet¬ 
ter  than  their  company  that  they  should 
have  the  good  sense  to  go.  But  the  go¬ 
ing  is  the  rub,  and  '*  the  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller 
returns,”  is  for  them  a  puzzle,  as  for 
every  one.  Alas  for  elective  affinities, 
and  for  the  biune  form,  by  circum¬ 
stance  sawn  in  sunder  !  Alas  for  the 
lonely  half,  at  work  on  some  primeval 
forest,  or  bleaching  on  some  distant 
battlefield  !  And  alas  for  the  ”  severed 
self,”  seeking  in  vain  the  domestic  en¬ 
vironment  for  which  the  ages  have 
adapted  it !  Its  case  is,  of  course,  de¬ 
plorable,  but  we  can  hardly  blame  it  for 
preferring  a  half  life  to  no  life  at  all, 
and  striving  to  hold  to  the  little  it  has  ; 
nor  can  we  wonder  that,  when  opposed 
and  jeered  at,  like  Wisdom  ”  in  the  city 
it  uttereth  its  words,  saying,  How  long, 
ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity, 
and  the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorn- 
ing  ?” 

It  is  the  law  of  evolution  that  many 
shall  be  called  and  few  chosen  ;  each 
vacancy  has  a  dozen  candidates  whose 
claims,  in  our  days,  are  decided  by  com¬ 
petition,  and  to  this  decision,  at  present, 
woman,  like  man,  must  yield.  Matri¬ 
mony  is,  of  course,  an  exception,  and 
far  above  the  vulgar  jostle.  There,  as 
we  know,  nothing  but  perfect  affinity 
determines  choice.  Never  does  finesse 
or  intrigue  or  worldly  interest  turn  the 
groping  hand  aside,  nor  unworthy  al¬ 
lurements  lower  its  direction  !  But  after 
creation’s  lords  have  chosen  the  best  of 
creation’s  ladies  (best  in  what,  we  will 
not  ask),  and  creation's  ladies,  as  many 
of  them  as  numerically  could,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  lead  of  their  several  lords 
unto  the  higher  and  biune  existence 
(perish  such  poems  as  Locksley  Hall, 
and  all  who  would  shatter  the  dream  !), 
it  is  left  for  the  crowd  of  the  unclaimed 
to  review  their  position  and  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  Only  a  fraction  of  them  are 


of  independent  means,  and  the  bulk  of 
them,  unless  kept  “  womanly”  by  indi¬ 
vidual  generosity,  public  subscription, 
or  national  taxation,  will  have  to  wound 
aesthetic  sensibilities  and  work  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  And  as  hard  work  neither  softens 
outlines  nor  heightens  complexion,  from 
being  a  plain  fact  they  may  become  a 
plain-looking  fact,  and  so  offer  still  fur¬ 
ther  outrage  to  artistic  taste.  But,  as  it 
is  pleasanter  to  have  a  sentiment  than  to 
pay  for  it,  even  this  worthy  one,  which 
would  keep  women  true  to  a  vanished 
environment,  everywhere  gives  way. 
The  avenues  through  which  money  flows 
— trades,  handicrafts,  art,  literature, 
professions,  learned  and  unlearned — are 
all  held  by  men  who  do  battle  there  for 
the  enchanted  dust,  and  bear  to  their 
women  at  home  the  spoils  of  war.  But 
those  who  are  not  their  women — what 
is  to  become  of  them  ?  Shall  they  perish 
for  the  lack  of  food  ?  Reluctantly  they 
arise,  and,  unarmed,  go  forth.  The 
poor,  who  can  least  afford  sentiment, 
launch  their  tens  of  thousands,  and  the 
middle  classes,  who  would  fain  afford  it 
but  cannot,  their  thousands.  Mill  girls 
come  pouring  from  the  slums,  and  gov¬ 
ernesses  crowd  the  school-rooms.  The 
first  calling  may  be  unwomanly,  but  it 
pays  ;  the  second  may  be  womanly,  but 
it  does  not  pay.  And  so,  in  the  middle 
classes,  want  sharpens  wit  ;  higher-class 
women  seek  higher-class  work,  and  the 
hungry  hordes  advance  ;  through  defeat 
and  failure,  poor  attempts  and  paltry 
successes,  till,  daily  wiser  in  the  tactics 
of  war,  they  assail  the  male  strongholds 
of  the  professions  themselves.  Great  is 
the  outcry  and  dire  the  dismay  !  And, 
roost  scandalous  feature  of  all,  that 
knowledge  of  business  and  culture  of  in¬ 
tellect,  which  woman  sought  from  ne¬ 
cessity,  she  now  pursues  can  amore,  and 
with  no  further  aim  than  that  of  develop¬ 
ing  her  powers  and  serving  her  kind  1 
And  so  more  and  more  does  the  light 
of  her  broadening  faculties  shine  before 
men,  who,  seeing  her  good  deeds,  far 
from  glorifying  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  seem  rather  inclined  to  blame 
Him  for  thus  including  woman  in  the 
evolutionary  plan,  and  so  chasing  away 
that  mental  darkness  which  so  many  men 
would  have  had  retained  as  the  only 
medium  in  which  their  farthing  rushlight 
of  wisdom  had  any  chance  of  showing. 
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She  has  made  her  way  through  school 
and  college  up  to  some  of  the  foremost 
educational  posts,  through  the  ordeal  of 
ward  and  dissecting-room  to  honorable 
places  on  the  medical  staff  ;  and  now, 
through  legal  lore  and  Divinity  Hall,  she 
approaches  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Law 
and  the  Church — nay,  is  already  within 
the  portals.  American  Portias  are 
called  to  the  bar,  and  American  clergy- 
women  exhort  unto  righteousness  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  the  pulpit.  Al¬ 
though  the  utterances  of  St.  Paul,  per¬ 
sistently  torn  from  the  context  of  time 
and  nation,  will  cause  much  grating  of 
ecclesiastical  hinges,  the  doors  are  al¬ 
ready  swinging,  and  will  soon  stand 
wide.  Woman’s  fitness  must  in  the  end 
prevail.  Physical  objections  there  are 
none  ;  her  voice  is  as  flexible,  as  pene¬ 
trating,  as  man’s  ;  her  oratory  as  grace¬ 
ful,  her  earnestness  is  as  real.  In  the 
Church,  if  anywhere,  the  mind  and 
heart  should  be  the  measure  of  the  man. 
As  regards  mind,  we  are  sure  she  would 
raise  the  average  :  and  for  heart — none 
will  dispute  her  that  Her  gift  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  proverbial,  and  there  are  many 
Dinahs  among  us,  whose  eloquence,  un¬ 
encouraged  by  stipend,  is,  in  promiscu¬ 
ous  religious  meetings,  outpoured  in  the 
service  of  God.  Women  can,  do,  may 
preach,  only  it  seems  they  must  not  be 
paid  for  it !  Whether  any  one  at  all 
should  be  paid  is,  of  course,  a  disputed 
point ;  but  in  the  Church,  as  it  is,  wom¬ 
en  should  have  an  authorized  place. 
They  succeed  abroad  as  missionaries, 
where  the  post  is  more  arduous  ;  why 
should  they  fail  at  home  ?  The  path  of 
the  pioneer  is  not  a  smooth  one,  and  not 
often  sought  by  those  who  are  doubtful 
of  the  goal.  As  for  the  Law,  there  is 
not  even  a  St.  Paul  against  it.  If  quo¬ 
tations  must  be  made,  Shakespeare 
comes  first,  and  in  his  unerring  hands 
Portia  is  her  own  justification,  just  as, 
doubtless,  her  American  followers  al¬ 
ready  are,  and  as  the  women  of  this 
land  soon  shall  be  ! 

And  now  let  us  review  objections. 
The  commonplace  man  expresses  his 
frankly.  In  the  first  place,  he  resents 
woman’s  rivalship,  and  complains  that 
it  lessens  his  respect  for  her.  From  the 
respect  that  would  see  one  die  of  hunger 
rather  than  share  with  one  chances  of 
wealth,  may  we  all  be  preserved  !  He 


fears,  too,  that  his  chops  may  suffer, 
and  his  wife  have  a  mind  of  her  own. 
But  surely  he  has  the  world  to  choose 
from,  and  culture,  even  if,  as  is  foolishly 
imagined,  it  be  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  kitchen,  is  not  yet  universal.  If  the 
wife  of  his  choice  prefer  Plato  to  pud¬ 
dings,  he  has  himself  to  thank.  He 
should  have  known  what  he  wanted,  and 
waited  till  he  got  it. 

The  beauty  lover  mourns  that  these 
higher  occupations  are  spoiling  women's 
looks.  For  long  the  Hellenism  of  the 
world  has  been  represented  by  her, 
created  as  she  seemed  to  call  forth  ex¬ 
pression,  not  to  show  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  her  higher  brow,  her  stronger 
mouth,  her  greater  animation,  her  deep¬ 
er,  stronger  moods — all  are  changing  the 
old  ideal.  Junos  are  rare,  Vensuses  the 
exception;  Minervas  only  remain.  But 
we  can  already  picture  the  time  when 
the  three  will  be  merged  in  one,  and  to 
the  charm  of  Teutonic  expression  will 
be  added  the  grace  of  Grecian  feature. 

Much  unworthy  opposition  comes, 
alas  !  from  woman  herself.  We  hear  of 
“man’s  inhumanity  to  man.”  Wom¬ 
an’s  inhumanity  to  woman  is  worse. 
The  self-righteous  woman  of  to-day 
seems  to  be  transferring  her  wrath  from 
the  vicious  to  the  advanced.  She  be¬ 
wails  their  lack  of  modesty,  and  their 
growing  tendency  to  push  themselves 
forward  ;  not  that  there  is  any  harm  in 
this,  when  the  object  sought  is  within 
the  legitimate  range  of  womanly  desire, 
such  as  ball-room  reputation,  prome¬ 
nade  renown.  It  is  seeking  things  be¬ 
yond  her  sphere — an  honest  livelihood, 
influence  over  the  higher  moods  of 
others,  that  all  true  women  should  shun  ! 
Too  inert  to  strive  for  better  things  her¬ 
self,  she  scouts  at  those  who  do,  and 
sets  about  proving  that  their  labor  is  in 
vain.  “  Men  hate  advanced  women,” 
say^the  flirt  and  the  coquette  ;  and  this 
is  partly  true.  They  may  hate  the 
name — it  has  become  synonymous  with 
so  much  silly  swagger,  such  paltry  pre¬ 
tence.  As,  in  national  changes,  hun¬ 
dreds  have  flocked  to  the  new  banner 
only  because  unfit  for  the  old  !  They 
may  hate  the  name,  but  the  best  men  in 
the  end  must  come  to  love  the  reality. 
For  the  truly  advanced  are  those  who, 
foremost  of  the  old,  have  but  added  the 
new  ;  who  having  fairly  trod  each  step 
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of  evolution,  now  n’t^htly  lead  the  van. 
The  really  womanly  before  are  more  real¬ 
ly  womanly  now  ;  and  the  energy  not  all 
grace  that  sometimes  marks  them  now  is 
natural  from  the  sharpness  of  the  strug¬ 
gle.  and  when  peace  is  proclaimed  will 
vanish, 

“  Oh  !  wasteful  woman,  she  who  may 
On  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price, 

Knowing  he  cannot  choose  but  pay  ; 

How  hath  she  cheapened  paradise  ' 

How  given  for  nought  the  choicest  gift. 

How  spoilt  the  bread  and  spilt  the  wine. 
Which,  spent  with  due  respective  thrift. 

Had  made  brutes  men  and  man  divine  1” 

Outbid  on  all  sides,  as  are  those  who 
would  raise  the  price,  they  will  never¬ 
theless  in  the  end  prevail.  “  We  needs 
must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it," 
but  men  must  have  time  to  see.  Those 
were  good  old  times  for  silly  women  when 
the  mixing  of  a  posset  made  them  virtu¬ 
ous,  and  skill  in  antimacassars  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  their  sex  ;  when  the  rouge-pot 
and  the  milliner  paved  the  way  to  man’s 
heart,  and  the  kitchen  and  the  cupboard 
to  his  esteem  ;  when  lack  of  logic  was 
their  privilege,  and  lack  of  learning  their 
duty  ;  when  to  be  unworthy  was  often 
to  be  womanly  ;  when  they  were  brought 
up  to  believe  and  not  to  reason,  as  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  is  said  to  have  advised,  and  so 
became  open  to  all  sorts  of  error  ;  when 
empty  of  culture,  they  were  full  of 
caprice,  and  void  of  mind  were  replete 
with  malice  ;  for,  as  the  French  say, 
"  La  m6chancet6  vient  non  pas  de  ce 
qu’on  a  d’eSprit  mais  de  cequ'on  n’en  a 
pas  assez." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  mass  of  in¬ 
telligent  men  and  women  who  have  a 
"sentiment"  against  this  "Woman 
Question,"  who  admire  justice  but 
shrink  from  its  consequences  ;  whose 
womanly  ideal,  soft- voiced  and  tender¬ 
hearted,  is  too  precious  to  be  willingly 
given  over  to  change.  Woman  is  to 
them  too  high,  too  pure  for  contact  with 
the  work-a-day  world.  They  would  put 
her  in  a  shrine  and  worship  her.  They 
would  have  her  alight  as  a  ministering 
angel,  but  gingerly,  for  fear  of  soiling 
her  wings.  It  is  from  them  we  hear  so 
much  about  woman’s  true  mission  ;  the 
tending  of  the  sick,  the  holy  charge  of 
childhood  ;  and  we  agree  with  them  in 
every  point.  Were  it  necessary  to  sacri- 
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free  this  ideal  to  advancement,  we  should 
be  the  first  to  pause. 

But  such  sentiment,  beautiful  in  itself, 
is  wrongly  directed,  and  is  opposed  not 
to  a  reality,  but  to  a  popular  caricature. 
Those  who  hold  it  picture  advanced 
women  with  instincts  warped,  with 
brutalized  physique  ;  but  are  our  lady- 
doctors,  our  school-board  members,  our 
high-school  teachers  brutal  and  un- 
sexed  ?  We  see  no  sign  of  it  Over¬ 
education  is  an  evil  from  which  boys 
suffer  as  well  as  girls,  and  the  gymnastic 
training  which  is  now  b'^ing  extended  to 
their  sisters  has  alone  saved  them. 
Where  the  essentials  of  success  are  in¬ 
telligence,  energy,  perseverance,  may 
not  woman  shine  as  well  as  man,  and 
without  risk  of  deterioration  ?  If  such 
qualities  are  unwomanly,  it  is  time  she 
was  unsexed.  To  equal  man  she  need 
not  ape  him,  nor,  by  copying  his  unes¬ 
sentials,  grow  mannish.  Her  voice  is 
softer  at  a  sick-bed,  and  a  martial  stride 
adds  nothing  to  the  dignity  of  a  surplice. 
And  how  the  higher  essentials,  not  of 
relative  but  of  absolute  life,  success — 
truth,  purity,  gentleness,  justice — will  be 
lessened  by  a  larger  and  more  public 
sphere,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Truth 
will  grow  stronger  with  strength,  purity 
become  positive  instead  of  negative, 
gentleness  be  purged  of  weakness,  and 
justice  grow  possible  from  the  judicial 
power  which  is  indispensable  for  decid¬ 
ing  claims,  and  which  trained  intellect 
and  knowledge  of  facts  alone  can  give. 
“  We  should  be  delighted,"  say  many, 
"  for  women  to  enter  the  professions, 
were  they  only  fitted  for  them.  But 
think  of  their  physique,  their  prejudice, 
how  they  reason  in  a  circle,  how  jump 
to  conclusions  ;  the  public  would  be 
sacrificed  to  persons,  and  principles  to 
pique.”  But  we  have  heard  of  men  do¬ 
ing  good  work  who  were  not  very  robust. 
King  Alfred  was  not  a  giant,  nor  the 
poet  Pope  a  miracle  of  health,  and  the 
pillars  of  the  Church  and  Law  them¬ 
selves  are  not  always  mighty  men  of 
valor.  Men  have  been  known  to  betray 
preference  for  the  circular  route  in  rea¬ 
soning  and  short-cuts  to  conclusions,  and 
we  have  heard  of  politicians  to  whom 
Gladstone  was  more  than  their  princi¬ 
ples.  So  we  see  that  man  falls  short  of 
perfection.  Yet  hc“is  not  without  hope 
of  himself,  and  why  should  woman  de- 
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spair  ?  Must  she  alone  stand  aside  from 
the  march  of  progress  and  be  as  she  has 
been  ?  Such  d  priori  judgments  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  scientific  age.  We  want  an 
d  posteriori  verdict,  and  claim  the  right 
of  experiment.  Let  us  not  read  failure 
as  a  whole  from  individual  fiasco^  and 
remember  that  failure  is  a  shadow  that 
haunts  the  sun  of  success. 

And  now  for  the  last  objection. 
**  What  is  the  good  of  all  this  higher 
education?”  say  some.  ‘‘No  sooner  is 
a  woman  ready  for  a  career  than  she 
marries  :  forgets  her  high  calling,  or,  at 
most,  passes  it  on  to  her  children.” 

Advanced  women  cannot  do  better 
than  marry.  They  will  inaugurate  a 
higher  domestic  tone,  and  hand  on  their 
own  acquired  adaptation  to  the  new  en¬ 
vironment.  Their  technical  training 
may  be  lost  in  domestic  duties,  but  with 
a  truer  civilization,  which  shall  retain 
only  the  essentials  of  home  and  social 
life,  with  smaller  families,  and  with  the 
labor-saving  methods  acquired  through 
business-like  habits,  marriage  will  not 
always  mean  for  them,  as  it  too  often 
does  now,  the  end  of  development. 
There  is  nothing  incongruous  between 
”  mending”  and  mathematics,  cooking 
and  chemistry,  and,  as  Howells  in  one 
of  his  novels,  says,  ”  Lofty  ideals,  when 
not  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  lowly 
realities,  he  had  never  found  hurtful  to 
any  one.’  ’  And  there  is  no  reason  why, 
if  fashion  permitted,  she  should  not  even 
clothe  her  household  in  scarlet,  like  the 
virtuous  woman  of  Proverbs,  and  so  put 
herself  beyond  reproach  for  ever  ! 

And  if  woman  would  be  man’s  real 
helpmeet,  she  must  advance.  ‘‘Women 


govern  us,”  writes  a  Frenchman.  “  Let 
us  render  them  perfect  ;  the  more  they 
are  enlightened,  so  much  the  more  shall 
we  be.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
of  women  depends  the  wisdom  of  men. 
It  is  by  women  that  Nature  wins  on  the 
hearts  of  men.”  By  sharing  the  more 
material  part  of  roan’s  life  woman  in¬ 
creases  its  attractiveness,  for  what  she 
shares  is  alone  complete.  But  when  in¬ 
tellectual  interests  are  partaken  in  as 
well,  the  joy  of  completeness  in  the 
higher  will  far  outweigh  the  loss  of 
energy  in  the  lower  functions.  With 
double  strides  instead  of  single,  the  two 
will  advance  together  until  the  twain  are 
indeed  one. 

So  out  of  seeming  evil  good  has  come. 
The  numerical  inequality  of  the  sexes, 
by  changing  the  environment  of  woman, 
and  forcing  her  on  to  higher  effort,  has 
advanced  the  cause  of  humanity.  Men 
alone  have  done  well  ;  but,  looking 
round  on  the  corrupt  laws  which  the  best 
of  them  sanction,  on  the  lowness  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  commercial  aims,  on  their 
apologetic  attitude  toward  much  that  is 
good,  and  their  satisfaction  with  tnoie 
that  is  bad,  we  cannot  help  hoping  that, 
with  women,  they  may  do  better  still. 
‘‘  And,  after  all,  the  true  measure  of  a 
woman’s  right  of  knowledge  is  her  ca¬ 
pacity  for  receiving  it,”  and  of  her  fit¬ 
ness  for  work,  the  way  in  which  she  does 
it ;  not  any  thoughts  or  theories  of 
ours.  The  wave  of  progress  is  stealing 
on — over  blame,  abuse,  contempt  ;  and 
not  one  of  us  is  stronger  than  Canute  of 
old  to  arrest  the  rising  tide. — National 
Review. 
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Chapter  I.  The  power — the  coveted  possession  of 

which  has  brought  me  down  to  destruc- 
I  WRITE  this  confession  in  the  hope  tion  of  both  body  and  soul^is  by  no 
that  my  sad  example  may  prevent  any  means  inherited,  but  is  the  result  of  years 
over-confident  and  headstrong  persons  of  careful  cultivation  on  my  part.  No 
who  may  chance  to  read  it  from  follow-  hereditary  second-sight,  no  mysterious 
ing  the  disastrous  path  of  self-will  and  biological  power,  no  magic  susceptibility 
self-flattery  which  has  led  me  into  the  has  been  left  me  as  a  legacy  by  my  fore¬ 
misery  which  I  now  endure,  and  which  fathers.  On  the  contrary,  the  members 
will  plunge  me  hereafter  into  punish-  of  my  family  for  generations  past  have 
ments  which  I  dare  not  think  of.  I  know  been  easy-going  respectable  yeomen, 
that  I  have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself,  contented  with  their  placid  country  lives, 
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and  absolutely  ignorant  and  careless  of 
the  ever-widening  doctrines  of  modern 
schools  of  thought. 

My  father  is  a  well-to  do  and  respect¬ 
ed  farmer  in  the  west  country,  my 
mother  a  hard-headed  thrifty  Yorkshire 
woman.  Both  are  narrow-minded,  in¬ 
tensely  conservative,  and  absolutely  de¬ 
void  of  all  spirituality  and  romance.  I 
am  the  youngest  of  five,  sturdy  uninter¬ 
esting  boys  and  girls — now  men  and 
women — of  the  heavy  Anglo-Saxon  type. 
In  my  boyhood  I  exhibited  no  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  beyond  a  stub- 
Irarn  will,  which  brought  me  continually 
into  trouble,  and  an  unusually  strong 
faculty  of  sympathy  with  other  beings — 
both  human  and  brute  beasts.  By  sheer 
force  of  will  and  work  I  raised  myself  at 
a  comparatively  early  age  to  the  top  of 
the  grammar-school  in  the  neighboring 
town.  My  progress  was  considered  to 
be  so  good  that  when  I  was  of  fitting  age 
my  father  was  persuaded  to  allow  me  to 
compete  for  an  unimportant  scholarship 
at  one  of  the  universities,  and  this  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure. 

A  few  months  after  this  success  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred,  trivial  in  itself, 
which  created  a  considerable  impression 
upon  me,  and  had  no  small  influence  in 
shaping  my  destiny.  One  lovely  sum¬ 
mer  morning — a  Monday  I  remember — 
in  my  first  long  vacation,  having  risen 
early  I  went  out  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze 
on  the  dewless  tor  behind  our  old  home. 
I  fell  to  thinking  on  the  text  of  the 
young  curate’s  Sunday  evening  sermon, 
which  had  haunted  me  through  the 
night.  It  was  “  Know  ye  not  that  we 
shall  judge  angels  ?”  Whether  I  had 
been  inattentive,  or  whether  the  curate 
had  failed  to  handle  his  theme  skilfully 
or  wisely,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  effect 
of  the  sermon  was  to  raise  ambitions 
within  me  little  short  of  blasphemous. 
With  no  very  definite  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  less  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  my  thoughts  were  lead¬ 
ing  me,  the  idea  of  our  implied  superi¬ 
ority  to,  and  future  power  over  the  be¬ 
ings  of  another  and  a  higher  world  fas¬ 
cinated  me,  and  what  was  at  first  a 
whimsical  fancy  rapidly  developed  itself 
into  desire,  and  soon  I  found  myself — 
not  without  some  sense  of  half-amused 
shame — almost  mechanically  willing  that 
a  heavenly  being  should  acknowledge  me 


now,  while  I  was  still  in  this  life,  as  its 
judge  and  master. 

I  feel  explanation  is  due  here.  When 
I  was  quite  a  young  lad  at  the  grammar- 
school,  our  little  town  was  visited  by  a 
professed  messmerist,  who  claimed  to 
exercise  command  over  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  men  and  women  by  directing 
upon  them  the  concentrated  power  of  his 
will,  which  overpowering  and  beating 
down  the  volition  of  the  persons  on 
whom  he  operated,  rendered  them  sub¬ 
servient  to  him  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree,  according  to  the  extent  of  ascend¬ 
ancy  which  his  will,  naturally  strong,  and 
carefully  trained  to  concentration,  was 
able  to  obtain  over  the  wills  of  those  on 
whom  he  practised.  His  demonstrations 
were  fairly  successful,  but  the  perform¬ 
ance  was  not  popular  with  the  rustics, 
who  were  suspicious  of  witchcraft,  and 
the  professor  left  the  town  after  giving 
only  one  exhibition  of  his  powers. 

I  treasured  up  in  my  mind  what  he 
had  said,  and  from  that  day  began  to 
practise  pitting  my  will  privately  against 
the  wills  of  all  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact.  When  wanting  anything  done 
by  human  being  or  animal,  I  was  not 
content  to  ask  or  to  order,  or  where 
neither  was  possible  to  wish,  but  I 
formed  the  habit  of  willing  with  all  my 
strength  that  the  thing  should  be  done. 
As  time  went  on,  I  discovered  that  I  had 
undoubtedly  acquired  a  certain  power 
over  others,  and  the  habit  strengthened 
itself  until  I  was  unable  to  resist  endeav¬ 
oring  to  bend  even  events  to  my  will. 

And  thus  it  was  that  I  detected  myself 
willing  that  some  heavenly  being  should 
be  my  servant.  I  lingered  for  a  short 
time  on  the  hill-top,  and  then  dismissing 
the  absurd  subject  from  my  mind,  began 
to  descend  toward  home  for  breakfast. 
And  now  occurred  the  incident  which 
has  been  the  source  of  so  much  of  my 
present  wretchedness. 

A  long  narrow  lane  with  high  banks 
and  double  hedges  leads  from  the  main 
road  which  winds  round  the  foot  of  the 
tor  to  the  outlying  parts  of  niy  father’s 
farm.  Half-way  the  lane  suddenly 
widens,  and  a  grassy  patch,  shaded  by 
three  huge  beeches,  affords  a  favorite 
camping-ground  to  gypsies,  who  were 
common  enough  in  those  days  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  As  I  passed  this 
place  I  noticed  that  a  few  gypsies  had 
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arrived  since  I  started  in  the  morning. 

A  hundred  yards  or  so  farther  on  I  was 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  young  gypsy 
girl  about  eighteen  years  old,  tall,  dark, 
handsome,  and  straight,  with  a  singular¬ 
ly  powerful  face,  and  dark  imperious 
eyes.  She  offered  to  tell  my  fortune  if 
I  would  cross  her  hand  with  silver  ;  and 
struck  by  her  beauty  and  sweet  voice,  I 
laughingly  assented,  laid  a  shilling  in  her 
hand,  and  showed  her  my  palm.  She 
took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  had  only 
glanced  at  it  when  I  noticed  her  manner 
change  from  liveliness  to  considerable 
gravity,  and  even  alarm.  Gradually,  as 
her  sciutiny  continued,  she  became  more 
and  more  agitated,  and  at  last,  pale  as 
death,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  me, 
placed  my  hand  reverently  on  her  head, 
and  then  rising  again,  moved  silently 
away.  I  stopped  her  and  asked  what 
was  the  cause  of  her  emotion.  She 
turned  round  and  faced  rne,  raised  her 
hands  in  a  supplicating  attitude,  and 
whispered  rather  than  spoke,  **  Lord  of 
the  Spirits,  be  merciful  to  me  and  to  my 
father’s  house,  for  we  are  all  your  slaves 
to  do  with  as  you  will.”  With  that  she 
bowed  gracefully  and  deeply  in  semi- 
oriental  fashion  ;  and  though  I  called  to 
her  more  than  once  to  come  back  to  me, 
she  disappeared  into  the  double  hedge 
of  the  lane,  and  I  saw  her  no  more. 

This  incident  made  a  considerable  im¬ 
pression  on  me  at  the  time,  and  flattered 
my  boy  ish  vanity  more  than  I  cared  to 
confess  to  myself.  Later  in  the  day  1 
took  an  opportunity  of  passing  by  where 
the  camp  had  been,  but  the  gypsies 
had  flown,  and  no  trace  of  them  was 
left. 

The  weeks  passed  by,  and  when  it  was 
time  for  me  to  return  to  college,  the  oc¬ 
currence  had  nearly  passed  out  of  my 
mind.  A  few  days  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  term  I  happened  to  meet  in  a 
friend’s  rooms  a  man  who  had  just  come 
up.  He  was  rather  older  than  most  of  us 
undergraduates,  and  was  in  some  ways 
a  remarkable  figure.  Tall,  dark,  with  a 
square-cut  resolute  face  and  flashing 
dark  eyes,  he  impressed  me  at  once  as 
one  who  was  my  equal,  if  not  my  mas¬ 
ter,  in  strength  of  will  ;  while  there  was 
something  about  him  which  showed  he 
was  a  man  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  I  was  not.  He  seemed  to 
recognize  something  sympathetic  in  my 


character,  for  before  we  had  been  many 
minutes  in  the  same  room  we  found  our¬ 
selves  talking  to  each  other  quite  inti¬ 
mately.  When  I  first  saw  him  T  felt 
there  was  something  familiar  in  him, 
whether  it  was  his  face,  voice,  or  man¬ 
ner,  I  could  not  tell.  I  knew  1  had 
never  seen  him  before,  yet  he  was  not 
altogether  a  stranger  to  me.  We  thus 
became  intimate  rather  rapidly,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  was  agreed  that,  if  possible, 
he  should  occupy  the  rooms  next  to 
mine,  which  by  chance  were  vacant. 
To  our  mutual  satisfaction  this  was 
shortly  arranged,  and  he  soon  became 
my  constant  companion. 

One  night  we  had  been  reading  to¬ 
gether,  and  were  enjoying  a  quiet  pipe 
after  our  labors,  when  our  conversation 
turned  upon  the  doings  of  the  “  thought- 
readers,”  whose  performances  were 
creating  some  stir  at  the  time.  My 
friend,  whose  name  was  Inglott,  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  any 
man  to  tell  what  was  passing  in  the 
brain  of  another.  I  maintained  that 
while  “  pin  and  pain  finding”  was,  in 
my  opinion,  rather  “spot-hunting” 
than  “  thought-reading,”  the  perception 
of  the  unspoken  thoughts  of  another 
man  was  by  no  means  a  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  outside  the  range  of  possibility. 
My  discipline  and  practice  of  the  past 
few  years  had  indeed  given  me  some 
facility  in  forcing  those  over  whom  I 
had  gained  ascendancy  to  adopt  in  con¬ 
versation  an  unspoken  word  of  my  choos¬ 
ing.  To  my  shame  be  it  said,  I  had  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  when  a  boy, 
made  even  the  old  rector  (dead  years 
ago)  use  perfectly  irrelevant  language 
in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  to  his  own 
consternation  and  ^he  boundless  surprise 
of  the  congregation.  It  did  not  then 
seem  to  me  impossible  that  a  man  should 
so  train  himself  as  to  practise  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  result  the  converse  of  the  process 
with  which  I  was  so  familiar.  Indeed  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  already  ac¬ 
quired  the  gift  to  a  small  extent. 

I  did  not  say  all  this  at  first  to  In¬ 
glott,  but  on  his  pressing  me  for  some 
time  to  give  reasons  for  what  he  clearly 
considered  to  be  an  absurd  belief,  I 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  told  him 
of  the  mesmerist  of  my  boyhood,  and 
of  my  steady  practice  of  the  art  of  mes¬ 
merism.  He  appeared  to  be  much  in- 
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terested,  and  we  talked  on  the  subject 
long  into  the  night. 

When  he  left  my  rooms,  I  went  to 
bed  but  not  to  sleep.  The  curate’s  text 
and  the  words  of  the  gypsy  girl  kept  re¬ 
curring  to  me,  and  they  made  me  rest¬ 
less  and  wakeful.  Toward  morning  I 
began  to  drowse,  but  was  wakened  very 
early  by  Inglott  bursting  into  my  room 
in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement. 
It  appeared  that  he,  too,  could  not  sleep, 
and  he  had  now  come  to  ask  my  assist¬ 
ance  in  a  matter  which  concerned  him 
very  deeply.  He  told  me  something  of 
his  history,  how  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  Syria,  where  his  father  had  for  years 
held  a  consular  appointment,  and  where 
he  himself  had  imbibed  a  strong  belief 
in  the  powers  of  necromancy  and  magic, 
and  had,  further,  had  some  practical 
training  in  these  arts.  He  hinted  at  a 
sorrow  which  had  overshadowed  his 
life,  and  then,  begging  me  to  excuse 
him  making  any  further  revelation  at 
the  present  moment,  told  me  that  he 
needed  the  help  of  a  man  with  a  strong 
and  disciplined  will  to  help  him  in  a  plan 
which  he  had  roughly  sketched  out  for 
lessening,  and  perhaps  removing,  the 
sad  load  of  sorrow  with  which  he  was 
burdened. 

I  willingly  promised  him  every  assist¬ 
ance  that  I  could  give,  and  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  my  mind  that  by  the  aid 
of  Inglott’s  magical  power,  in  addition 
to  my  own  peculiar  faculties,  I  might 
attain  an  influence  over  the  beings  of 
this  world  and  the  other,  which  might 
almost  entitle  me  to  the  name  the  gypsy 
girl  gave  me.  It  was  my  turn  now  to 
tell  a  part  of  my  story  to  Inglott,  and 
in  the  end  we  agreed  to  aid  each  other, 
and  to  instruct  each  other  in  the  pecul¬ 
iar  arts  of  which  we  respectively  had 
knowledge. 

Chapter  II. 

Having  made  this  compact,  we  lost 
no  time  in  acting  upon  it.  We  began  that 
same  evening  to  practise  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  our  wills  upon  some  definite  ob¬ 
ject,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  close  relation  between 
each  other’s  intelligences.  For  instance, 
I  would  silently  desire  him  to  do  some 
trifling  act,  blowing  out  a  candle,  bring¬ 
ing  me  a  book,  or  suchlike,  and  very 


shortly  I  found  that  I  could  not  only 
make  him  comprehend  what  1  wished  him 
to  do,  but  could  compel  him  to  do  it. 
On  his  part,  I  fdund  him  to  be  an  apt 
pupil,  so  that  on  the  second  or  third 
evening  of  practice  I  perceived  some 
slight  stirring  of  recognition  in  my  own 
mind  of  what  he  was  silently  desiring  me 
to  do.  Inglott  found  these  efforts  of 
concentration  very  tiring,  as  he  was  quite 
unaccustomed  to  such  mental  exertion, 
and  when  he  began  to  feel  fatigue,  we 
turned  to  his  branch  of  mystical  science, 
and  here  I  found  I  had  everything  to 
learn.  I  had  had  absolutely  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  what  is  called  “  spiritualism,” 
and  the  most  trivial  manifestations  of 
the  presence  and  material  power  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world  were 
amazing,  and  even  alarming  to  me. 
The,  to  me,  extraordinary  mediumistic 
power  shown  by  my  friend  in  our  earlier 
experiments  very  strongly  moved  my 
curiosity,  and  I  determined  to  study 
necromancy  and  its  allied  arts  deeply. 
For  a  long  time  I  gave  up  nearly  the 
whole  of  my  days  to  reading  such  books 
on  the  subject  of  Black  Art  as  I  could 
obtain,  and  many  weeks  had  not  elapsed 
before  I  had  a  deeper  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  than  Inglott.  In 
practice,  however,  he  throughout  had 
the  advantage  of  me  in  his  impertur¬ 
bable  calmness  and  readiness  of  resource. 
It  was  long  before  I  could  meet  the 
spirits  face  to  face  without  some  degree 
of  agitation,  but  I  gradually  overcame 
my  weakness,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
term  could  face  ordinary  manifestations 
without  betraying  undue  nervousness. 
While  carrying  on  this  branch  of  our 
studies,  we  had  by  no  means  neglected 
the  other,  and  by  degrees  we  had  brought 
our  minds  into  such  close  relation,  that 
through  mere  sympathy  each  was  not 
only  able  to  perceive  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  what  was  passing  in  the  other’s 
mind,  but  each  was  able  at  will  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  mind  of  the  other  what 
was  passing  in  his  own.  In  fact,  we  had 
established  a  system  of  silent  mental 
communication,  which,  however,  was 
far  from  being  perfect. 

One  night,  when  we  had  continued 
our  studies  several  months,  as  we  were 
holding  our  usual  seance,  we  became 
aware  that  we  were  about  to  be  favored 
with  a  manifestation  of  greater  iinpor- 
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tance  than  those  to  which  we  had  been 
accustomed.  There  was  a  bright  fire 
burning  in  the  grate,  although  the 
weather  was  warm  ;  but  we  had  always 
found  a  fire  an  agreeable  companion,  in¬ 
spiring  confidence  and  lessening  ner¬ 
vousness  in  our  s/ances,  and  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  lighting  one  whenever  the 
heat  was  not  actually  oppressive.  A 
sanctuary  lamp,  fed  with  a  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  oriental  oil,  was  burning  faintly  in  a 
recess  in  the  wall  ;  and  a  small  brasier 
of  lighted  charcoal  was  smouldering  on 
the  round  table  before  which  we  sat. 
During  the  day  we  had  been  studying 
together  a  strange  little  volume  on  ne¬ 
cromancy,  which  Inglott  had  translated 
for  me  from  the  Syriac  ;  and  we  had 
just  performed,  to  the  best  of  our  abil¬ 
ity,  a  curious  incantation,  said  to  be  of 
Chaldean  origin,  which  we  had  found 
in  the  book.  We  were  awaiting  the  re¬ 
sult  in  silence,  when  suddenly  we  heard 
a  sound  as  of  very  distant  thunder,  and 
then  a  slight  tremor  seized  the  room.  In 
less  than  a  minute  this  ceased,  and  a 
deadly  silence  ensued-  As  the  silence 
continued,  an  awful  feeling  of  oppres¬ 
sion  settled  down  slowly  upon  my  spirit, 
and  this  increased  until  the  sense  of  be¬ 
ing  overwhelmed  was  almost  greater  than 
I  could  bear.  I  looked  across  at  In¬ 
glott,  and  I  could  see  and  feel  that  he 
was  suffering  very  much  in  the  same 
way  that  1  was.  It  was  only  by  exer¬ 
cising  the  greatest  self-restraint  that  I 
could  prevent  myself  from  crying  out, 
when,  after  a  few  minutes  of  this 
silence,  I  became  conscious  that  the  dim 
light  in  which  we  were  sitting  was  being 
withdrawn.  Slowly  the  light  faded  out 
of  the  fire  and  the  lamp,  and  even  the 
dull  glow  of  the  dying  embers  in  the 
brasier  ceased  to  l^  visible,  while,  to 
the  terrors  of  our  position,  was  added 
“  the  horror  of  great  darkness."  Just 
when  the  tension  threatened  to  become 
quite  unbearable,  the  strain  on  my  nerves 
was  suddenly  eased,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  room  brilliant  sparks  of  light,  ap¬ 
parently  chasing  each  other  toward  a 
point  just  above  the  cold  brasier,  be¬ 
came  visible.  These  scintillations  grad¬ 
ually  concentrated  themselves  into  a 
luminous  floating  globe,  which  hovered 
above  us  in  a  curiously  persistent  man¬ 
ner.  Although  the  extreme  tension  on 
our  minds  was  reduced,  a  very  painful 


feeling  of  awe  remained  present  with  us, 
more  especially  as  we  found  that  we 
could  influence  this  strange  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  no  way. 

I  should  here  explain  that  we  had 
long  since  discovered  that,  by  concen¬ 
trating  our  wills  together  in  any  prear¬ 
ranged  direction,  we  were  able  to  influ¬ 
ence  very  materially  the  form  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  manifestation  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  presented  to  us.  We  rarely  found 
much  difficulty  in,  as  it  were,  reducing 
the  forces  producing  the  results  before 
us  to  their  elements — in  resolving  them 
and  analyzing  them,  so  to  speak.  But 
in  the  present  instance  we  found  that 
our  wills  were  opposed  by  some  strong 
power  which  evidently  was  resisting  us  : 
in  short  that,  instead  of  finding  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  effects  as  hitherto,  we 
were  now  ih  the  prtsence  of  an  active 
cause, — that,  instead  of  dealing  with 
mere  phenomenal  consequences,  we  now 
had  to  do  with  some  mysterious  originat¬ 
ing  power. 

I  was  able  to  convey  mentally  to  my 
companion  a  certain  amount  of  what  was 
passing  through  my  mind,  and  I  could 
feel  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  similar  con¬ 
clusion  regarding  the  unusual  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  manifestation.  VVe  silently 
resolved  to  beat  down  the  resistance  of 
this  phenomenon  by  the  combined 
strength  of  our  wills,  and  to  force  the 
originating  cause  to  develop  itself  to  us 
in  some  tangible  shape.  All  our  efforts 
were,  however,  unavailing.  We  attained 
no  success  that  night,  beyond  compel¬ 
ling  the  luminous  object  to  expand  and 
contract,  to  remain  quiet  or  to  move  at 
our  will ;  and  we  retired  to  bed,  quite 
worn  out,  as  the  early  light  stealing 
through  the  closed  shutters  warned  us 
that  the  day  had  broken,  and  the  time 
for  practical  experiment  had  passed.  I 
should  mention  that  as  the  daylight  ap¬ 
peared  the  luminous  object  disappeared 
in  a  shower  of  brilliant  sparks,  and  the 
light  and  heat  gradually  returned  into 
the  fire,  the  lamp,  and  the  brasier.  We 
both  awoke  late  in  the  morning,  'and 
spent  the  day  in  searching  all  our  mys- 
tie  authorities  for  directions  as  to  the 
manner  of  treating  such  manifestations 
as  the  one  presented  to  us  the  preceding 
night 

In  the  evening  we  repeated  the  same 
forms  and  incantation  as  on  the  previ- 
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ous  night,  and  we  were  favored  with  the 
reappearance  of  the  same  phenomenon. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  we  were  prepared 
for  its  mode  of  approach  that  we  were 
not  so  painfully  overcome  as  we  were 
on  the  first  appearance  :  our  thoughts 
were  more  collected  and  our  wills  more 
powerful.  By  dint  of  exhausting  efforts 
we  succeeded  before  midnight  in  forcing 
the  luminous  object  to  resolve  itself  into 
the  semblance  of  a  vigorous  old  man, 
white-beardedt  and  patriarchal  in  all  but 
his  savage  scowl  and  malevolent  eyes. 
With  evident  reluctance,  and  plainly  re¬ 
pressing  a  violent  emotion  of  hatred, 
the  old  man,  wrapped  in  a  long  oriental 
cloak  or  burnous,  stood  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  then,  obedient  to  our  silent 
desire,  approached  us,  and  saluting  us 
with  a  surly  obeisance,  asked  us  what 
we  wished  of  him.  Not  without  some 
trepidation,  which  I  concealed  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  bade  him  tell  us 
who  he  was.  He  replied,  with  a 
strange  foreign  accent,  that  he  was  pres¬ 
ent  to  do  our  bidding  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  but  that  it  was  no  concern  of 
ours  who  he  was  and  whence  he  had 
come.  He  again  asked  us  what  we  de¬ 
sired  of  him.  We  had  at  that  time 
hardly  contemplated  such  a  result  of 
our  nightly  exercises  and  studies,  and 
had  decided  upon  no  definitive  plan  of 
action.  Seeing  our  hesitation,  he  asked 
permission  to  withdraw,  promising  to 
return  the  following  night  to  receive  our 
commands.  We  let  him  go,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  our  night  in  discussing  how 
best  to  utilize  our  new  servant  in  attain¬ 
ing  the  objects  we  had  set  before  us. 

Inglott  now  told  me  more  of  his  story, 
which  enabled  me  to  understand  what 
he  desired  and  why  he  desired  it.  His 
father,  it  appeared,  had  been  a  well- 
known  traveller,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  in  the  East,  some  little  time 
before  receiving  his  consular  appoint¬ 
ment,  had  met  with  and  married  under 
very  romantic  circumstances  a  Syrian 
lady,  of  high  birth,  great  beauty,  and 
rare  culture,  who  had  sacrificed  her  re¬ 
ligion,  position,  and  all  that  Orientals 
hold  most  dear,  to  marry  him.  My 
friend  Inglott  and  a  sister  considerably 
younger  than  himself  were  the  only  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  marriage.  These  two  had 
been  brought  up  together  in  Damascus 
chiefly  by  the  mother,  owing  to  the  long 


and  frequent  absences  of  the  father,  and 
had  there  learned  much  of  the  mystic  or 
black  art,  which  is  so  largely  practised 
in  that  city.  A  very  warm  and  close  at¬ 
tachment  had  existed  between  my  friend 
and  his  sister,  which  had  been  recently 
broken  by  the  disappearance  of  the  girl 
during  a  raid  made  by  professional  rob¬ 
bers  on  them  when  residing  in  the  hills 
near  the  town,  where  they  possessed  a 
very  beautiful  and  secluded  summer  re¬ 
treat.  My  friend's  father  had  been  killed 
in  the  attack,  and  not  long  afterward  his 
mother  had  died  bro’ken-hearted,  leav¬ 
ing  to  Inglott  the  sacred  duty  of  recov¬ 
ering  his  sister  and  rescuing  her  from  a 
bondage  possibly  worse  than  death,  and 
of  avenging  the  murder  of  his  father. 
Inglott  had  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
patrimony  in  bribing  the  corrupt  Turk¬ 
ish  officials  to  aid  him,  but  had  hitherto 
failed  to  find  any  trace  of  his  sister,  or 
of  his  father’s  murderers.  He  had  long 
suspected  one  of  the  chief  local  officials 
of  complicity  in,  or  at  least  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  the  crime,  but  he  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  home  any  sort  of 
proof  against  him.  What  my  friend  de¬ 
sired  was  help  in  redeeming  his  promise 
to  his  dying  mother,  and  he  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  demand  this  aid  from  our  new 
supernatural  servant. 

My  own  desires  tended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  attaining  personal  influence 
over  others,  and  power  over  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  other  world.  But  now  that 
I  seemed  within  measurable  distance  of 
at  any  rate  a  part  of  my  desire,  I  felt  no 
particular  longing  for  its  consummation. 
My  good  wishes  were  strongly  enlisted 
in  my  friend's  favor,  and  1  was  willing 
to  waive  my  own  claims  to  considera¬ 
tion,  and  was  prepared  to  accede  to  any 
proposal  he  might  make  for  utilizing  the 
unknown  powers  of  our  shadowy  coad¬ 
jutor.  Consequently  we  determined  to 
invoke  his  assistance  only  in  our  search 
for  the  missing  girl,  and  agreed  that  we 
should  combine  our  will-power  to  force 
him  to  carry  out  our  wishes,  should  he 
prove  a  reluctant  servant.  We  had  no 
prearranged  plan  of  action,  but  relied 
on  our  individual  tact  and  readiness, 
and  on  our  acquired  powers  of  mental 
intercommunication  to  shape  in  concert 
our  action  to  our  need  when  the  time 
came  and  our  strange  servant  was  be¬ 
fore  us. 
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The  next  night  saw  us  as  usual  in  our 
dim  studio,  anxiously  awaiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  our  visitant.  Within  half  an 
hour  of  our  preparation  being  completed, 
our  mysterious  servant  appeared,  with¬ 
out  the  awe-inspiring  manifestations 
which  characterized  his  first  appear¬ 
ances.  Inglott  at  once  spoke,  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  few  words  all  that  we  de¬ 
sired.  We  demanded  information  re¬ 
garding  his  sister,  whether  she  were 
alive  or  dead — if  the  former,  that  she 
should  be  restored  to  Inglott ;  if  the 
latter,  that  undoubted  proof  should  be 
given  of  her  death.  In  either  case  we 
insisted  on  an  opportunity  of  revenge  on 
the  murderers  of  my  friend’s  father  and 
the  abductors  of  his  sister. 

The  old  man,  if  I  may  so  call  one  who 
had  no  connection  with  the  world  of 
men,  smiled  on  receiving  Inglott' s  curt 
instructions,  and  in  a  half-mocking 
voice  replied,  “  You  ask  a  hard  thing, 
my  masters  ;  hard  not  only  for  me,  but 
more  hard  than  you  imagine  for  your¬ 
selves.  But  I  read  in  your  hearts  that 
you  are  bent  upon  having  your  will,  and 
you  shall  have  it.  I  engage  that  the 
missing  girl  shall  be  in  this  room  in  your 
presence  three  months  from  this  day  ; 
and  that  you,  sir,”  turning  to  Inglott, 
”  shall  at  the  same  moment  and  in  the 
same  place  have  before  you  the  man  who 
has  done  you  the  most  deadly  injury  of 
all.  But  to  do  this  I  must  have  the 
help  of  one  of  you,  who  must  change 
places  with  me  for  the  time  being,  and 
become  my  servant,  following  implicitly 
and  unquestioningly  all  my  instructions, 
while  the  other  must  pledge  himself  to 
have  no  dealings  with  the  spirit-world 
in  the  meantime.” 

Inglott  promptly  replied,  “  We  agree, 
and  1  place  myself  unreservedly  at  your 
disposal.” 

But  the  Being  said,  ”  Not  so  fast,  sir  ! 
It  is  for  me  to  choose  my  assistant,  and 
I  select  your  friend.  He  will  help  me 
best ;  he  has  the  stronger  will,  and,  in 
this  matter  at  any  rate,  the  cooler  head. 
Your  duty  will  be  to  wait  patiently,  and 
to  avoid  all  communication  with  the 
spirits,  as  you  call  them,  as  well  as  with 
your  friend.  If  you  attempt  to  deceive 
me,  the  penalty  will  be  utter  failure  in 
your  desires.” 

Inglott  in  vain  tried  to  shake  this 
resolution,  and  in  the  end  we  were  forced 


to  agree.  The  next  day  he  went  to 
America  for  a  three  months’  visit,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  temptation’s  way,  while  I 
remained  where  I  was  to  receive  the  in¬ 
structions  of  our  spirit-servant,  who  was 
for  the  time  being  to  be  my  master. 

I  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  I 
awaited  the  coining  of  the  Being  with 
the  most  intense  nervousness.  I  should 
be  alone,  and  this  would  be  the  first 
solitary  s/atue  which  I  should  expieri- 
ence.  However,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  reality  was  by  no  means  so  awful  as 
the  anticipation.  The  night  after  In- 
glott’s  departure,  he  came  quite  quietly  ; 
and  had  he  been  an  ordinary  mortal,  he 
could  not  have  put  me  more  quickly  at 
my  ease  by  the  kind  and  courteous  man¬ 
ner  he  assumed. 

“  My  friend.”  he  said,  after  a  few 
minutes’  desultory  conversation,  ”  you 
are  young  and  full  of  youthful  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Your  attachment  to  your  friend 
has  enabled  you  most  unselfishly  to  con¬ 
quer  your  own  inclinations,  and  to 
stifle  your  curiosity.  But  you  shall  not 
be  unrewarded-  I  will  give  you  your 
desire.  You  shall  have  a  being  from 
another  world — an  angel,  if  you  prefer 
the  term — to  do  your  bidding,  and  shall 
earn  the  name,  ‘  Lord  of  the  Spirits.' 
Ah  !  you  wonder  at  my  knowing  your 
boyish  aspiration.  I  know  more  of  you, 
you  see,  than  you  thought !  You  may 
trust  me,  and  if  you  will  only  submit 
your  powerful  will  entirely  to  mine,  you 
shall  see  my  promise  to  you  as  faithfully 
fulfilled  as  my  promise  to  your  friend 
Inglott.” 

I  felt  pleased  and  flattered  ;  and 
though  I  failed  to  see  how,  in  aiding 
me,  my  master,  as  I  must  now  call  him, 
was  furthering  Inglott’s  desires  (and 
therefore,  I  hope,  my  own),  I  was  un¬ 
willing  to  risk  any  unpleasantness  by 
trying  to  suggest  any  course  of  action 
apparently  better  calculated  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results.  Besides  this, 
I  felt  really  too  much  in  the  dark  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  situation  to  form  any  definite 
plans  of  my  own  ;  and  beyond  all,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  be  very  distinctly  conscious  that 
now  our  positions  were  reversed,  and 
that  whatever  supremacy  my  will  may 
have  had  over  the  Being  at  the  time  when 
Inglott  and  I  had  apparently  mastered 
him,  I  was  at  the  present  moment  as  a 
child  in  his  power. 
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That  night  we  talked  long,  and  on 
many  subjects,  but  not  on  the  one  in 
which  Inglott  was  most  interested.  I 
felt  that  his  object  in  this  was  to  accus¬ 
tom  me  to  his  presence,  and  to  strength¬ 
en  his  ascendancy  over  me,  in  order  to 
prepare  me  for  the  work  that  was  to  be 
done  within  the  next  three  months. 

Just  before  daybreak  he  said,  “  Now, 
my  young  friend,  I  must  go.  You  mor¬ 
tals  often  summon  us  poor  spirits  from 
our  rest  to  you.  Now  it  is  my  turn  ; 
to-morrow  night  I  mean  to  call  you  to 
the  spirit-world.  Do  not  hesitate  or 
fear ;  you  must  come.  You  have 
pledged  yourself  to  do  my  bidding,  and 
you  must  not  forget  your  promise  to 
Inglott.  Believe  me,  1  am  ^our  friend 
so  long  as  you  do  all  I  wish.'^’ 

And  with  these  words  he  left  me  sud¬ 
denly. 

Chapter  III. 

How  I  came  there  I  know  not.  I  was 
first  oppressed  with  a  vague  conscious¬ 
ness  of  some  resistless  power  which  drew 
me  with  gentle  yet  overpowering  force 
out  of  myself.  Then  I  felt  myself  grad¬ 
ually  losing  cognizance  of  the  room  in 
which  I  was  sitting.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  an  impression 
of  the  shadowy  presence  of  the  Being, 
which  gradually  defined  itself  until  I  be¬ 
came  unmistakably  aware  that  it  was  his 
power  silently  summoning  me  from  this 
world.  After  a  momentary  interval  of 
complete  unconsciousness,  I  slowly 
awoke  to  a  pleasing  perception  of  warmth 
and  languid  restfulness.  A  faint  sweet 
odor,  which  I  presently  recognized  to 
be  that  of  roses,  clung  to  the  heavy 
evening  air.  I  lazily  opened  my  eyes, 
and  before  me  in  the  strong  light  of  the 
full  moon  lay  unfolded  a  fair  oasis  in  a 
vast  desert,  a  tinkling  stream  rippling 
through  an  Eastern  village , ‘nestling  in 
rose-gardens  backed  by  low  hills,  alwve 
which  in  the  far  distance  rose  a  higher 
range,  from  which  stood  out  one  high 
snow-clad  peak.  I  was  alone  in  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  roses,  a  blaze  of  pink  blossom 
spreading  all  around  me. 

All  at  once  I  heard  a  low,  sweet,  half¬ 
familiar  voice  singing  near  me  a  quaint 
rhythmic  song  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Presently  a  shadowy  though  well-defined 
form  advanced  into  the  bright  moon¬ 
light,  and  I  saw  the  eidolon  of  the  gypsy 


girl  who  had  met  me  in  the  narrow  lane 
near  my  father’s  house  the  year  before. 
In  the  spirit  state,  her  form  and  features 
were  purified  and  etherealized  almost  be¬ 
yond  belief,  and  she  seemed  to  me  like 
some  angel  from  Paradise.  Spellbound 
I  gazed  at  her  for  some  moments  while 
she  crossed  a  bright  patch  of  moonlight 
into  the  deep  shadow  beyond.  Then, 
with  a  desperate  effort,  I  roused  myself, 
and,  collecting  my  scattered  faculties, 
willed  with  all  my  strength  that  she 
should  come  to  me.  Suddenly  she 
stopped,  and  turning  round  like  some 
startled  antelope,  faced  toward  me  with 
a  look  of  wonder  in  her  great  dark  eyes. 
Slowly  she  moved  out  from  the  shadow 
of  an  old  gray  olive-tree  wreathed  with 
a  glory  of  pink  climbing  roses,  and  took 
one  step  toward  me  and  then  stood  hesi¬ 
tating.  I  strove  with  all  my  force 
against  the  unseen  power  that  kept  me 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  after  a  fierce 
struggle  so  far  freed  myself  as  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  few  paces.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  I  realized  that  my  master  had 
kept  his  word,  and  that  I  too  was  but  a 
spirit,  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  as  the 
sweet  form  before  me — for  though  a 
small  mass  of  rock,  breast-high,  stood 
between  the  gitl  and  me.  in  advancing  I 
passed  through  it  without  pain  or  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  shock  this  discovery  gave 
me  must  have  affected  the  concentration 
of  my  will,  for  1  began  to  feel  once  more 
overpowered  by  the  strength  of  the  Be¬ 
ing,  and  was  (conscious  that  I  was  dis¬ 
appearing.  Not,  however,  before  the 
gypsy  girl  saw  me,  for  I  perceived  an 
expression  of  recugnition  steal  gradually 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  smiled  and  ad¬ 
vanced  as  if  about  to  speak  to  me,  when 
the  whole  scene  vanished  from  before 
my  eyes,  and  I  became  unconscious. 

I  knew  no  more  until  I  found  myself 
in  my  own  room,  with  the  broad  day¬ 
light  staring  in  at  the  window.  I  felt 
weak  and  upset  by  the  strangeness  of 
my  night’s  adventure.  As  the  morning 
wore  on,  however,  I  felt  stronger,  and 
before  long  almost  persuaded  my:!elf 
that  my  strange  expierience  was  nothing 
but  a  dream,  and  that  memory  and 
imagination  had  conspired  to  play  me  a 
trick. 

About  noon  was  handed  to  me  a  note, 
written  in  a  cramped  foreign  hand,  con¬ 
taining  only  the  words,  “  Go  immediate- 
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ly  to  Damascus  and  await  me  there.” 
'The  message  was  not  signed,  but  I  knew 
at  once  that  the  letter  came  from  the 
Being  ;  and  leaving  explanations  which 
I  trusted  would  make  my  peace  with  the 
college  authorities  and  my  parents,  I 
started  the  next  morning  for  the  East. 

In  due  course  I  reached  Damascus, 
and  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  only 
fairly  comfortable  in  the  place,  and 
for  a  few  days  wandered  about  the 
bazaars  of  ”  Es-Sham,”  as  I  soon 
learned  to  call  the  city,  paid  my  respects 
to  the  consuls  and  other  diplomatic 
officials  in  the  place,  saw  the  few  sights 
of  the  city,  and  revelled  in  the  oriental¬ 
ism  of  my  strange  surroundings.  I 
found  the  heat  considerable,  although 
the  cold  weather  was  supposed  to  be 
upon  us ;  and  after  I  had  been  at 
Damascus  for  ten  days  or  so,  1  was  glad 
to  accept  our  vice-consul’s  invitation  to 
visit  him  at  Salahiyyeh,  a  lovely  cool 
spot  some  miles  away  among  the  nearer 
hills.  Finding  the  place  much  to  my 
liking,  I  established  myself,  when  my 
visit  was  over,  in  a  little  house  near  my 
friend’s  place,  judging  that  for  my  mas¬ 
ter’s  purposes  Salahiyyeh  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  close  to  Damascus,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  my  change  of 
residence. 

Until  this  time  the  strangeness  of 
ever)  thing  about  me  had  -entirely  en¬ 
grossed  me,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
fairly  settled  down  at  Salahiyyeh  that  I 
had  leisure  or  inclination  to  consider  the 
reason  of  my  sudden  visit  to  the  East. 
But  now  one  evening,  as  I  was  ”  enjoy¬ 
ing  my  >hjv/” — taking  my  ease — in  the 
cool  air  in  the  vine-covered  bower  at  the 
end  of  my  landlord’s  garden,  and  lazily 
thinking  of  Inglott  and  all  that  I  was  to 
do  for  him,  1  became  suddenly  con¬ 
scious  that  I  was  not  alone,  and  the 
well-remembered  figure  of  my  master 
was  once  more  before  me.  I  started  to 
my  feet,  and  he,  greeting  me  with  the 
dignified  salutalion  with  which  my  short 
sojourn  in  the  East  had  made  me  fa¬ 
miliar,  beckoned  me  to  accompany  him. 
I  followed  him  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  along  a  narrow  path  which  trav¬ 
ersed  a  valley  which  I  had  not  yet  ex¬ 
plored,  and  just  as  the  new  moon  was 
sinking  below  the  horizon  we  reached  the 
opposite  slopes  of  the  hills  on  which  my 
little  house  was  built.  The  path  de¬ 


scended  rapidly  through  a  thick  growth 
of  trees,  and  we  shortly  found  ourselves 
in  a  deserted  rose-garden,  covered  with 
a  blaze  of  pink  blossoms,  which  scented 
the  air,  and  in  the  distance  rose,  cold 
and  grand  in  the  dim  twilight,  a  snowy 
peak  which  I  recognized  as  the  highest 
of  the  Lebanon  range,  visible  from 
Damascus  on  clear  days. 

Advancing  a  short  distance,  we  came 
to  a  small  clearing  in  the  middle  of  the 
jungly  growth  around,  and  suddenly  I 
remembered  the  place  as  the  spot  in 
which  I  had  found  myself  when  called 
out  of  myself  by  my  master.  There  was 
the  old  gnarled  olive-tree  under  which  I 
had  first  seen  the  spirit  of  the  gypsy  girl, 
and  there  the  mass  of  rock  through 
which  I  had  passed.  A  fierce  longing 
to  see  the  girl  again  seized  me,  and  with 
all  my  strength  and  mind  I  willed  she 
should  return.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  heard  her  singing  the  same  sad-ca- 
denced  song  she  sang  before,  and  then 
she  stepped  slowly  out  from  the  black 
shadow  of  the  tree  into  the  twilight. 
The  master  smiled  encouragingly  ;  but 
when  I  tried  to  go  to  her  he  warned  me 
silently  to  pause.  Profiting  by  the  les¬ 
son  of  obedience  I  had  learned  on  my 
last  visit  to  the  garden,  I  crept  back 
and  hid  myself  in  the  friendly  shadow 
of  the  sheltering  trees.  But  1  could  see 
her  plainly.  I  was  very  young,  and  love 
comes  suddenly  to  the  young.  My 
whole  heart  went  out  to  her,  and  I 
turned  to  my  master  and  prayed  him  to 
help  me  to  win  her.  He  laughed,  and 
whispered,  ”  Poor  fool !  she  is  a  spirit, 
and  you  are  a  man.  What  has  she  to 
do  with  mere  mortals,  and  what  will  it 
profit  you  to  win  a  shadow  ?” 

But  his  half-laughing  refusal  to  help 
me  made  me  only  the  more  importu¬ 
nate.  I  implored  him  with  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  which  I  was  capable  to  aid  me 
at  least  in  communicating  with  her. 

At  last  he  yielded.  ‘‘  Very  well,” 
said  he  ;  ”  as  you  will.  Do  not  attempt 
to  speak  to  her  to-night,  and  do  not  let 
her  see  you  now.  Come  here  alone  to¬ 
morrow  night.  I  must  not  be  with  you  ; 
but  I  shall  not  be  far  off,  and  shall  be 
ready  to  help  you  if  necessary.” 

I  was  sadly  impatient,  but  felt  it  was 
no  use  to  oppose  him,  and  with  the  best 
grace  I  could  muster  went  home  again 
through  the  dark  valley  to  dream  of  the 
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lovely  spirit  form  which  I  longed  to 
meet  again.  How  the  long  remaining 
hours  of  the  night  dragged  !  Never  had 
I  known  so  tedious  a  day  as  the  next 
one.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
gypsy  girl  and  of  her  sweetness  and 
beauty.  At  last  the  slow  shadows 
lengthened  out  across  the  yellow  plain 
below  the  hills,  and  I  knew  the  time  for 
seeing  her  again  was  near.  The  long 
twilight  closed  darkly  in,  and  as  the 
crescent  moon  neared  the  low  sandhills 
lying  north  of  the  noble  slopes  of  Her- 
mon,  I  stole  away  with  beating  heart  to 
meet  the  spirit  of  the  gypsy  girl. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  path 
through  the  wooded  valley.  But  just 
before  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  thicket 
which  enclosed  the  old  rose-garden,  I 
met  the  master.  He  stopped  me  for  a 
moment  with  a  word  of  warning  to  be 
discreet. 

Beware,”  he  said,  '*  how  you  let 
your  hot  youthful  fancies  run  away  with 
you.  Remember  your  new  love  is  a 
spirit,  and  you  are  but  a  man,  with  all 
the  grossness  of  mortality  within  you. 
I  have  toiled  hard  for  you  since  we 
parted,  and  she  will  think  you  a  spirit 
like  herself.  Take  care  you  do  not  un¬ 
deceive  her.  Remember,  I  am  your 
friend,  and  will  help  you  to  the  best  of 
my  ability, — but  you  must  be  cautious.” 

With  that  he  disappeared,  and  I 
moved  eagerly  on  until  I  reached  the 
little  clearing  in  the  wood.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  as 
I  paused,  a  faint  warm  zephyr  gently 
stirred  the  whispering  trees,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  bulbul  ceased  to  sing,  for  with 
a  weird  rustle,  the  half-transparent  form 
of  the  girl  glided  out  from  the  shade  of 
the  old  rose-crowned  olive-tree,  and 
moved  slowly  into  the  open  space  be¬ 
yond. 

There  she  stood  in  the  soft  half  light 
of  the  evening,  so  near  me  that  I  could 
see  the  little  happy  smile  that  parted 
her  sweet  pale  lips.  I  was  very  ner¬ 
vous,  but  summoning  all  my  fortitude  I 
advanced,  and  at  the  sound  of  my  ap¬ 
proach  she  turned  round,  and,  with  a 
bright  smile  of  remembrance,  looked  at 
roe  and  said,  ”  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come  among  us  !  1  was  thinking  of  you 

just  before  you  came,  for  I  thought  I 
saw  you  here  some  time  ago,  and  won¬ 
dered  if  I  was  tight.  How  did  you  find 
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me  ?  And  are  you  not  happy  to  leave 
the  weary  world  ?” 

I  was  by  no  means  sure  how  to  an¬ 
swer  her,  for  the  Being  had  evidently 
told  me  the  truth,  and  she  thought  she 
saw  my  spirit,  as  she  had  done  on  the 
first  night  she  had  seen  me  here.  But 
at  last  I  replied,  ”  Indeed  I  am  glad  to 
have  found  you  again.  How  could  I 
fail  to  seek  you  ?” 

”  I  don't  know  why  you  should  look 
for  me,”  she  said,  ”  when  you  must 
have  so  many  friends  here.” 

"Shall  I  always  find  you  here  ?"  I 
interrupted. 

"  Oh  yes,”  she  answered,  with  a  look 
of  surprise  at  my  eagerness.  "  I  have 
been  allowed  to  come  back  to  the  home 
which  I  loved  so  dearly,  and  I  always 
spend  the  night  in  this  old  rose-garden.” 

"  When  did  you  leave  the  world  ?”  I 
asked-  "  It  is  so  bright  and  beautiful  ; 
did  you  not  dread  death  ?” 

“  Oh  no,”  she  replied.  "  I  used  to 
love  life  at  first  when  I  was  at  home  ; 
but  I  was  so  very  glad  to  leave  the  cruel 
gypsies,  and  now  I  am  so  happy.  1  did 
not  stay  long  after  that  morning  we  met 
under  the  tor.  But  you  have  not  told 
me  how  you  came  here.” 

"  I  came  here  to  seek  you,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  not  without  truth,  though  1  am 
ashamed  to  confess  1  had  quite  for¬ 
gotten  the  real  reason  of  my  coming 
to  Es-Sharo.  "  Did  you  think  I  could 
forget  you  or  our  first  meeting  ?  Do 
you  remember  what  you  said  to  me 
then?” 

She  smiled  as  she  answered,  ”  Your 
hand  did  not  tell  the  truth,  or  my  skill 
was  at  fault — for  the  6rst  time  in  my 
life,  I  think.  I  am  afraid  you  can  never 
be  a  ‘  Lord  of  the  Spiiits’  now,  since 
you  are  one  yourself  !”  and  she  laughed 
lightly. 

I  remained  silent  for  some  time.  How 
had  she*  deceived  herself,  and  should 
1  undeceive  her  ?  But  I  made  some  an¬ 
swer,  and  then  we  spoke  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  for  a  short  time,  as  it  seemed  to 
me  ;  but  it  must  have  been  for  hours, 
for  at  last  she  said  hurriedly,  "  But  we 
must  both  be  going  !  See,  the  east  is 
paling,  for  the  dawn  is  near.  Good-by, 
good-by,  my  friend  !” 

"  Promise  me,  before  you  go,  that  you 
will  meet  me  here  again  to-morrow,”  I 
cried  passionately. 
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“  Yes  ;  I  will  come,  of  course,”  she 
said  gravely,  looking  at  me  curiously, 
as  if  wondering  at  my  warmth. 

“  Good-by  ;  do  not  fail,"  I  said,  as 
she  turned  away  ;  and  I  watched  her  as 
she  slowly  disappeared  through  the 
olives,  humming  her  favorite  song. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone  than  I  be¬ 
came  conscious  that  the  master  was  with 


me.  “  Have  1  not  kept  my  promise  to 
help  you  ?’’  he  said.  ‘  She  thinks  you 
are  a  spirit  like  herself  ;  take  care  how 
50U  undeceive  her.  You  will  meet  her 
again  to-morrow  night,  and  I  will  help 
you  further.  Be  a  man,  for  you  will 
need  all  your  strength  of  will.”  Just 
as  the  gray  dawn  broke  he  too  disap¬ 
peared,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  find  my 
way  home,  which  I  reached  just  as  the 
sun  showed  himself  above  the  horizon. 


I  was  very  weary  and  excited  by  all  I 
had  gone  through,  but  I  slept  as  soon 
as  my  head  touched  the  pillow. 

My  first  thoughts  on  waking  were  of 
the  spiiit  of  the  girl.  How  sweet  and 
pure  she  looked  in  the  ghostly  starlight 
among  the  gray  olive-trees  !  She  had 
told  me  that  her  name  was  Safura,  and 
I  thought  the  name,  spoken  in  her  gen¬ 
tle  voice,  with  her  half-Arab  lisp,  the 
sweetest  I  had  ever  heard,  and  it  thrilled 
in  my  ears  even  now.  Her  weird 
beauty,  and  the  strange  intangibility  of 
her  form,  fascinated  me,  and  filled  me 
with  a  hopeless  longing  to  possess  and 
hold  her  as  my  own.  All  day  my 
thoughts  were  of  her,  but  the  enigma — 
how  to  win  her — was  no  nearer  solution 


at  the  end  of  it  than  at  the  beginning, 
and  when  I  went  to  meet  her  that  night, 
my  mind  was  sorely  perplexed.  My 
difficulties  doubtless  helped  to  fan  the 
smouldering  fire  of  admiration  thus 
quickly  into  the  fiercer  flame  of  love. 

How  sweet  she  was  that  night,  and 
yet  how  cold  !  She  was  very  glad  to  see 
me,  but  it  was  with  the  gladness  of  a 
child  pleased  to  see  her  friend.  Freed 
from  the  trammels  of  the  body,  her 
spirit  seemed  to  have  lost  all  earthly 
taint.  My  love  was  not  one  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  mere  liking  in  return — it  was, 
perhaps,  more  gross  and  earthly  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  rapid  growth.  But  she  had 
no  suspicion.  She  thought  me  to  be  a 
spirit  like  herself,  and  little  dreamed 
how  much  a  part  of  me  my  worldly 
longings  were.  What  we  spoke  of  that 


night,  or  the  many  succeeding  nights,  I 
cannot  remember.  I  only  know  that 
my  passion  grew  stronger,  as  my  hope 
of  arousing  a  similar  feeling  within  her 
grew  fainter.  With  all  the  strength  of 
my  will  I  resolved  to  win  her  heart,  and 
make  her  love  me  as  one  mortal  loves 
another.  But  as  time  wore  on,  I  felt  I 
was  making  no  real  progress.  That  I 
had  obtained  some  influence  over  her  I 
clearly  perceived,  but  it  was  not  the 
influence  I  desired.  She  yielded  to  my 
wishes,  and  accommodated  her  will  to 
mine,  more  easily  than  she  had  done  at 
first  ;  but  still  I  felt  baffled,  and  con¬ 
scious  that  the  greater  part  of  my  efforts 
was  being  wasted  on  space,  or  at  any 
rate  in  the  wrong  direction. 

At  last,  in  despair  I  summoned  the 
Being,  and  invoked  his  aid  once  more. 

I  showed  him  how  difficult  my  task  was 
—how  impossible  it  was  to  infuse  any 
spark  of  mortal  love  in  a  heart  which, 
by  reason  of  its  freedom  from  all  mortal 
contamination,  had  now  no  sympathy 
with,  or  power  of  feeling,  human  pas¬ 
sion.  He  was  not  very  sympathetic, 
and  asked  me  what  I  could  expect  if  I 
fixed  my  love  on  a  being  of  another 
world.  But  his  want  of  interest  only 
increased  my  earnestness,  and  1  begged 
him  to  exert  himself  to  help  me  ;  and 
at  last  reminded  him  of  what  he  had 
said  to  me  when  we  made  our  compact, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  help  me  to 
win  the  gypsy  girl  for  my  own. 

The  master  smiled  grimly,  and  said, 
”  Have  your  own  way,  then.  But  after 
all,  it  is  little  1  can  do  for  you.  Has 
love  weakened  your  will,  that  you  can¬ 
not  force  her  to  feel  some  sort  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  you  ?  Win  ever  so  little  of  her 
heart  (and  she  is  not  yet  so  pure  a  spirit 
that  this  thing  is  impossible),  and  then 
it  will  be  within  your  power  to  material¬ 
ize  her,  and  clothe  her  temporarily  in 
human  form  ;  and  woman  as  she  was, 
and  will  be  once  more,  you  will  be  able 
to  bend  her  easily  to  your  will.  I  can 
only  join  my  power  of  will  to  yours  ; 
and  I  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  as  I  am  bound  to  do.  If  you 
repent  hereafter,  don’t  blame  me.  ” 

This  was  a  new  revelation  to  me,  for 
1  had  never  before  seriously  considered 
the  possibility  of  reinvesting  a  departed 
spirit  with  flesh.  Inglott  and  1,  in  the 
course  of  our  studies,  had  seen  such  a 
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thing  hinted  at ;  and  we  had  once  dis- 
cussed  the  question,  but  sceptically — 
thinking  the  idea  one  of  the  many  ab¬ 
surd  and  impossible  suggestions  which, 
unfortunately,  abound  in  all  books  on 
occult  science. 

However,  this  gave  me  hope,  and 
hope  is  everything  in  love,  and  is  very 
strong  in  the  breast  of  a  young  man. 
So  I  determined  to  try  my  best,  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that  with 
the  aid  of  the  master  I  had  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  At  any  rate,  I  felt  I  could 
have  no  rival,  and  this  was  a  comforting 
reflection. 

For  many  nights  I  put  forth  my  ut¬ 
most  powers  to  win  Safura’s  heart ;  and 
though  I  was  not  very  confident  of 
progress,  I  felt  conscious  that  she  was 
changing  toward  me,  and  this  gave  me 
strength  to  redouble  my  exertions.  I 
was  now  sure  that  I  was  using  my  pow¬ 
ers  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  time 
might  give  me  an  opportunity  of  win¬ 
ning  the  spirit-girl’s  heart  in  the  way  1 
longed  to  win  it. 

And  so  the  weeks  wore  on.  One 
night,  when  the  moon  was  for  the  third 
time  growing  full  and  round,  we  had  met 
as  usual.  The  air  was  now  much  cooler 
than  it  had  been  when  I  came  ;  and  the 
roses,  rejoicing  in  the  less  fierce  sun, 
grew  deeper  in  tint  and  richer  in  per¬ 
fume  than  before,  and  ran  riot  over  the 
old  trees.  We  were  wandering  in  the 
garden  which  we  loved  so  much,  and 
were  talking  of  the  life  to  which  she 
thought  we  had  both  said  farewell. 
Safura  had  previously  told  me  some¬ 
thing  of  her  life,  but  very  little.  She 
had  been,  it  appeared,  but  a  short  time 
with  the  gypsies,  and  had  been  unhappy 
with  them  ;  why,  she  would  never  tell 
me.  Nor  would  she  tell  me  anything 
of  her  earlier  history — only  that  she  had 
passed  her  childhood  in  this  very  gar¬ 
den,  where  the  ruins  of  her  old  home 
were  visible,  charred  and  burned  ;  and 
that  she  had  lost  her  father  and  mother 
in  a  very  sad  way,  two  or  three  years 
before  she  died.  The  whole  subject 
seemed  too  painful  for  her. 

That  night  1  said  to  her,  ”  Safura,  did 
you  never  learn  what  love  means,  or 
have  you  only  forgotten  ?” 

She  seemed  startled,  and  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  and  then  replied  with  a  smile, 
«  ”  Love  ?  of  course  1  knew  what  that 


was ;  who  that  has  had  father  and 
mother  and  friends  could  fail  to  know 
it  ?” 

”  But  did  you  know  no  other  love 
than  that?”  1  said.  “That  love  you 
can  feel  now,  can  you  not  ?  Had  you. 
no  feeling  of  love  in  life  which  you  can¬ 
not  feel  here  f  ’ 

She  looked  confused  again,  and  for  a. 
moment  paused.  Then  her  lips  parted 
in  a  slow  smile,  and  she  seemed  about 
to  speak  again  when  she  paused  once 
more.  Then  in  answer  a>  my  question¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  perhaps  obedient  to  my 
will,  said  suddenly,  “  Yes,  I  did  love 
once  !  .  .  .  Well,  it  can  do  no  harm 
now  if  I  do  tell  you.  Love  like  that  can 
never  trouble  us  here.  Yes  ;  I  have 
loved.  After  I  met  you  in  the  lane  1 
could  think  of  no  one  but  you,  and  when 
I  was  dying  I  seemed  to  hear  your  voice 
calling  me  back  to  you  as  you  did  that 
day  when  I  left  you,  and  I  felt  once  more 
all  through  me  a  thrill  such  as  I  felt 
when  your  hand  touched  mine.  I  think 
your  voice  and  touch  would  have  called, 
me  back  from  death  itself.  But  it  is  too. 
late  now  ;  all  that  is  past  for  us  both,” 
she  added  sadly. 

“  Why  is  it  too  late?”  I  burst  out, 
unable  to  restrain  myself  longer. 
“  Safura,  my  darling !  I  have  never 
ceased  to  love  you,  cannot  you  love  me 
still  ?  Because  you  have  left  the  world 
must  all  that  is  of  the  world  die  out  of 
you,  and  must  you  be  cold  and  cruel  to 
all  left  in  the  world  ?  Come  back  to  me 
once  more.  I  am  no  spirit,  and  warm 
living  love  like  mine  is  strong  enough  to 
bring  you  back  to  earth  and  make  you 
live  once  more.  Come,  and  I  will  teach 
you  how  happy  life  can  be  !  come  !’’ 
And  as  I  spoke  1  felt  ray  whole  being 
rush  into  one  channel  and  all  my  energy 
of  will  sweep  irresistibly  down  it  toward 
one  great  and  steadfast  purpose.  I  felt' 
the  boundless  strength  of  my  mighty 
master  urge  me  on,  supporting  me  and 
adding  a  thousandfold  to  the  almost 
superhuman  force  I  put  forth  at  this  the 
supreme  moment  of  ray  life. 

Gradually  a  strange  change  came  over 
her.  Her  shadowy  form  grew  slowly 
denser,  color  faintly  tinged  her  lips,  her 
eyes,  her  hair.  By  degrees  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  life  came  to  her  ;  in  her  dark 
eyes  a  look  of  tenderness  appeared, 
which  deepened  and  deepened  until  at 
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last  her  whole  face  and  fij^re  were  light¬ 
ed  up  by  the  divine  fires  of  life  and  love. 
My  patience  was  rewarded,  my  agoniz- 
lag  efforts  were  successful ;  her  ma¬ 
terialization  was  complete  ;  and  with  a 
trembling  sigh  she  nestled  in  my  arms, 
all  warm  and  living,  a  true  woman, 
whose  soft  lips  shrunk  coyly  from  mine 
as  I  pressed  on  them  the  first  long 
ardent  kiss  of  love,  while  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “  You  have  brought  me  back  to 
life,  and  I  am  ever  all  your  own  !” 

1  Chapter  IV. 

'■  Ohe  short  rapturous  week  of  bliss 
passed  all  too  quickly  by,  and  I  had 
quite  forgotten  Inglott,  the  duty  I  had 
undertaken,  and  all  but  myself  and  my 
love  for  Safura.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  as  I  was  walking  slowly  to  my 
house  in  the  gray  dawn  after  bidding 
Safura  farewell  before  she  faded  with 
(he  moonlight  into  her  shadowy  spirit- 
self  and  disappeared,  I  felt  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  presence  of  my  strange  master, 
and  started  suddenly  from  a  deep  reverie 
as  he  addressed  me.  My  only  thought 
at  the  time  he  spoke  was  of  the  next 
night’s  meeting  ;  and  my  darling’s  fare¬ 
well,  as  she  had  faded  slowly  from  my 
close  embrace,  still  thrilled  in  my  ears. 

“  Well,  friend,”  he  said,  “  have  I  not 
been  better  than  my  word  ?  Now  it  is 
your  turn  to  keep  your  promise  to  In¬ 
glott  and  to  me.  Do  you  know  that  you 
have  been  amusing  yourself  here  a  good 
deal  more  than  two  months,  and  that 
you  have  only  just  time  left  to  reach 
England  to  keep  your  appointment  ?” 

*^But  I  am  not  going,”  I  cried.  “  I 
know  nothing  about  Inglott’s  sister  nor 
her  abductors.  You  must  manage  to 
fulfil  your  promise  to  him  without  me. 
Leave  me  here  in  peace.” 

This  will  not  do,”  the  Being  said, 
sternly,  ”  I  have  your  promise  and  you 
shall  keep  it.  I  have  helped  you,  and 
you  must  help  me.  Your  presence 
when  I  meet  Inglott  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.” 

I  argued  and  protested,  but  to  no 
purpose.  His  will  was  stronger  than 
mine.  I  begged  for  one  more  meeting 
with  Safura  in  the  old  garden,  but  he 
was  immovable  and  would  not  allow  it. 
Being  untrammelled  by  the  bonds  of  the 
flesh,  except  when  I  willed  her  to  be 
otherwise,  she  could  come  to  me  as  well 


in  England  as  in  Syria.  I  must  return 
to  England  and  take  up  my  residence  in 
my  old  rooms  without  delay,  otherwise 
I  should  be  too  late  to  help  him  in  giv¬ 
ing  Inglott  his  revenge.  Ail  this  the 
Being  urged,  and  I  had  no  power  to  re¬ 
sist.  Fuither,  he  extracted  an  unwill¬ 
ing  promise  from  me  that  I  would  not 
summon  Safura  without  receiving  his 
permission  to  do  so  ;  and  enjoined  on 
me  not  to  see  or  speak  to  Inglott  before 
the  appointed  night,  on  penalty  of  ruin¬ 
ing  all  his  hopes. 

And  so  I  started  for  England  haunt¬ 
ed  by  visions  of  the  sad  face  which  I 
knew  would  look  so  wistfully  for  me 
that  night  in  the  dear  old  garden,  where 
she  would  miss  me  for  the  first  time  for 
weeks  past.  The  thought  of  the  sor¬ 
rowing  spirit  of  the  girl  wandering 
through  the  trees  searching  for  me  in  ail 
our  favorite  nooks,  and  longing  in  vain 
for  the  power  which  alone  could  give 
back  to  her  the  enjoyment  of  warm 
human  love,  almost  forced  me  to  play 
traitor  to  Inglott  and  to  stay  in  Da¬ 
mascus  with  my  shadowy  mistress.  But 
calling  to  my  aid  the  whole  strength  of 
my  will,  and  fortifying  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  could  summon  her  to  my 
side  in  England  as  easily  as  I  could  in 
Syria,  I  compelled  myself  to  start  for 
home  and  by  degrees  to  think  of  other 
things.  I  dared  not  think  too  much  of 
Safura  for  fear  of  summoning  her,  and 
of  thus  destroying  Inglott’s  happiness. 

And  now  for  some  days  I  had  ample 
time  to  think  of  Inglott,  and  I  promised 
myself  a  very  pleasant  meeting  with 
him,  for  I  held  him  in  sincere  regard 
and  esteem,  and  was  truly  rejoiced  to 
think  that  he  would  so  soon  have  his 
sister  restored  to  him  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  himself  on  those 
who  had  injured  him  so  cruelly.  My 
conscience  reproached  me  a  good  deal 
for  having  thought  so  little  about  him 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  for  hav¬ 
ing  done,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  for  him.  But  I  consoled 
myself  by  remembering  that,  after  all,  I 
had  done  everything  the  master  had 
asked  me  to  do  ;  and  that,  judging  from 
the  complete  manner  in  which  he  had 
fulfilled  all  that  he  had  promised  me,  he 
was  not  likely  to  fail  Inglott. 

On  the  whole,  my  return  journey  to 
England  was  pleasanter  and  less  dis- 
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turbed  by  vain  longings  after  Safurathan 
I  had  anticipated  ;  and  when  I  entered 
my  rooms  on  arrival,  I  remembered  with 
much  pleasure  that  it  was  the  day  fixed 
by  the  master  for  our  meeting  with  In* 
glott.  I  promised  myself  with  confidence 
the  enjoyment  of  seeing  his  happiness, 
and  I  determined  to  obtain  my  master’s 
permission  to  see  Safura  at  once,  and, 
if  he  would  not  give  it,  I  decided  1 
would  summon  her  in  defiance  of  him, 
as,  having  fulfilled  his  covenant  with 
Inglott,  my  rebellion  could  do  no  one 
any  harm. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  for  me  to  go 
to  Inglott’s  room,  as  I  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  do  before  we  separated.  There 
I  found  him  looking  anxious  and  excit¬ 
ed,  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
room.  He  greeted  me  cordially,  but 
with  a  preoccupied  manner.  We  had 
time  only  to  exchange  greetings,  when, 
without  warning,  the  Being  appeared 
before  us.  A  look  of  triumphant  hatred 
gleamed  in  his  stern  eyes,  and  a  terrible 
smile  of  satisfied  revenge  lighted  up  his 
face.  There  was  such  a  devilish  joy 
expressed  in  his  whole  appearance  that 
my  heart  sank  within  me,  and  my  glad¬ 
ness  changed  to  fear  and  dismay. 

He  turned  to  Inglott  with  a  sneer 
which  appalled  me,  and  said,  "  Now, 
my  master,  be  pleased  to  lay  your  com¬ 
mands  upon  your  obedient  slave  !’’ 

Inglott  briefly  replied,  “  Remember 
your  promise.  Where  is  my  sister,  and 
where  are  my  enemies  ?” 

”  Look  at  me  !”  said  the  Being,  with 
a  laugh  as  baleful  as  Mephistopheles’s  ; 
"  do  you  not  recognize  me  now  ?  I  was 
known  throughout  Syria  as  El  Akrab  ” 
(the  scorpion),  ”  in  compliment  to  my 
amiable  qualities,”  he  said,  with  a  vicious 
grin,  ”  though  I  am  not  so  bad  as  I  was 
painted,  as  your  friend  here  will  testify. 
Stay  where  you  are  !”  he  cried,  as  In¬ 
glott  started  up  from  the  chair  in  which 
he  was  seated,  his  face  purple  with 
fury  ;  ”  do  not  think  that  the  privilege 
of  inflicting  the  supreme  injury  on  you 
has  fallen  to  me.  Be  silent,  and  do  not 
dare  to  interrupt  again,  or  you  shall 
never  see  your  sister.  Now,  listen  ! 
When  I  was  little  more  than  a  boy  I 
loved  your  mother.  She  was  betrothed 
to  me,  and  would  have  been  my  wife 
but  for  that  dog,  your  father,  who  lured 
away  her  heart  and  stole  her  from  me. 


When  I  discovered  this  I  swore  upon 
my  father’s  grave  that  I  would  be  re¬ 
venged.  I  have  been  revenged  already 
in  part,  but  to-night  my  vengeance  will 
be  complete.” 

His  manner  as  he  said  these  words 
was  so  cruel  and  diabolical,  and  his  face 
wore  an  expression  of  such  satanic 
hatred,  that  my  blood  curdled  with  hor¬ 
ror.  Inglott  sat  motionless,  but  the 
great  veins  in  his  forehead  seemed  near 
bursting,  and  his  eyes  glared  with  a  fury 
rivalling  that  of  the  awful  Being. 

He  continued  :  ”  I  planned  and  led 
the  attack  on  your  father’s  house.  I 
killed  him  with  my  own  hand  as  I  would 
a  dog  ;  and  I  carried  off  your  sister, 
sparing  her  for  her  mother’s  sake,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  loved  her  once  ;  but  my 
hatred  of  your  race  was  too  strong  to 
suffer  me  to  spare  her  long.  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  slay  or  torture  her  ; 
so  I  sold  her  to  the  gypsies,  trusting  they 
would  drag  her  down  to  a  fate  worse 
than  death.  You  escaped  me,  and  your 
mother’s  person  was  sacred  to  me  for 
the  sake  of  the  love  I  bore  her  years 
before.” 

My  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment 
when  he  mentioned  the  gypsies,  and  then 
beat  furiously.  Could  I  then,  after  all, 
have  been  doing  Inglott  service  when  I 
was  at  Damascus  ?  Was  it  for  me  to 
bring  back  his  sister  to  him,  even  for  a 
short  time,  from  the  grave  ?  But  I  dis¬ 
missed  the  idea  in  a  moment,  thinking 
how  improbable  it  was  that  my  master 
would  have  aided  me  to  happiness  in 
order  to  give  happiness  to  one  he  hated 
so  much. 

He  resumed  :  ”  And  then  your  mother 
died,  and  when  she  died  all  my  old  love 
for  her  returned,  and  my  hatred  of  you 
and  yours  redoubled  itself.  I  sought 
out  her  grave,  and  on  it  swore  an  oath 
that,  alive  or  dead,  in  the  living  world 
or  in  the  next,  I  would  revenge  myself 
to  the  utmost  on  all  belonging  to  your 
father.  I  tried  to  trace  you,  but  you 
had  left  Syria,  so  had  your  sister,  and 
I  could  obtain  no  clue  to  either  of  you. 
I  was  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  going  to  Europe  to  seek  you,  when 
I  myself  was  assassinated  in  my  sleep. 
Nay,  you  have  no  cause  to  congratulate 
yourself,”  he  said,  as  Inglott  made  some 
movement  expressive  of  pleasure. 
”  Had  I  not  died  then  I  should  have 
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lost  the  revenge  I  have  had,  and  shall 
shortly  have.  Not  long  after  my  death 
I  saw  from  afar  the  spirit  of  your  sister 
among  the  pure  and  the  happy  ;  so  I 
knew  that  she  was  dead,  and  had  escaped 
unharmed  from  the  life  of  misery  1  had 
destined  for  her.  A  sad  and  bitter  blow 
for  me,  you  may  be  sure  !  And  I  know 
not  how  I  should  have  accomplished  my 
vengeance  on  both  her  and  you  had  not 
your  own  presumptuous  actions  put  you 
in  my  power.  Yes  ;  writhe  in  anguish 
and  fury  as  you  will,  but  it  will  not  alter 
the  truth,  nor  diminish  the  sting  that 
lies  in  it.  Remember,  too,  that  you  are 
powerless  against  me,  for  I  am  far  be¬ 
yond  your  reach.  I  shall  wreak  my 
vengeance  on  you  to  the  full,  while  you 
cannot  touch  me  !" 

Anything  so  pitiable  as  poor  Inglott’s 
condition  during  this  part  of  the  Being's 
narrative  I  have  never  seen.  He  looked 
as  if  he  were  about  to  have  a  fit,  his 
features  and  limbs  working  convulsive¬ 
ly,  all  the  wild  passion  of  his  semi¬ 
oriental  nature  striving  to  find  vent  in 
action,  while  he  was  powerless  to  move, 
spellbound  by  the  Being's  malignant 
power. 

“  Ah  !”  sneered  the  spirit,  "  I  touch 
you  nearly  now  !  My  revenge  is  close 
at  hand  !  You  sought  the  spirits,  and 
would  not  let  the  departed  rest  in  peace. 
One  night  I  was  sent  to  obey  your  call, 
and  unwillingly  enough  I  went.  But 
when  I  saw  you  I  recognized  you,  and 
reading  both  you  and  your  friend  like  an 
open  book,  I  quickly  decided  upon  my 
plan  of  action.  I  promised  to  produce 
your  sister  and  the  man  who  has  done 
you  the  deadliest  wrong  of  ail.  Is  not 
this  so  ?" 

Inglott  was  past  speech,  so  I  nodded 
assent.  The  spirit  smiled  and  said, 
**  Then  before  proceeding  further  I  re¬ 
deem  my  promise  !"  First  muttering  a 
few  words  which  I  did  not  understand, 
he  said,  in  a  low,  distinct,  commanding 
voice — 

“  Safura  !” 

Immediately  a  faint  luminous  appear¬ 
ance  became  visible.  This  grew  more 
and  more  distinct,  until  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  spirit  form  of  her  whom  I 
loved  so  well  became  clearly  defined  in 
the  darkened  room.  But  oh,  how  sadly 
changed  she  was  !  The  sweet,  happy 
expression  was  gone,  and  in  its  place 


was  a  sad,  hopeless,  suffering  look,  as 
of  one  who  has  undergone  torture,  and 
who  knows  it  must  be  repeated  again 
and  again. 

As  soon  as  she  appeared  both  Inglott 
and  I  leaped  to  our  feet,  and  were  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  her  with  words  of  love 
on  our  lips,  when  the  Being  checked  us 
by  a  gesture. 

“  Hold  !”  he  said.  “You  have  no 
part  in  her  now.  She  is  a  fallen  spirit, 
and  is  now  mine  to  punish  for  the  sin 
she  has  committed  in  our  spirit-world. 
Pure  and  innocent  on  earth,  she  was  re¬ 
moved  far  beyond  my  influence  when 
she  died,  and  would  have  remained  so 
forever  but  for  your  false  friend  here, 
who  by  the  power  of  his  wicked  selfish 
will  and  uncontrolled  passions  forced 
her  back  to  this  gross  material  world 
once  more,  and  filled  her  heart  with  love 
so  earthly  that  she  is  now  unfit  for  hap¬ 
piness  beyond  the  grave,  and  must  be 
cleansed  and  purged  of  her  worldly  taint 
through  aeons  of  misery  before  she  can 
return  to  her  former  state  of  happiness 
and  purity.  And  this  task  of  purifica¬ 
tion  by  fire,  Inglott,  has  been  allotted  to 
me,  your  arch-enemy,  to  carry  out ! 
Thoroughly  shall  I  perform  my  task,  al¬ 
though  the  thought  that  Safura  is  to  be 
fitted  again  for  happiness  through  my 
instrumentality  is  gall  and  wormwood  to 
me.  But  what  is  my  punishment  com¬ 
pared  to  the  joy  of  complete  revenge  on 
you  and  yours  ?  I  have  slain  your  fa¬ 
ther  with  my  own  hands,  broken  your 
mother’s  heart,  brought  your  only  and 
dearly  loved  sister  to  almost  everlasting 
misery  by  means  of  your  bosom  friend, 
and  now  there  is  nothing  left  to  you  but 
agony  of  mind  on  earth  and  torture  be¬ 
yond  the  grave,  because  your  own  pre¬ 
sumptuous  sin  alone  has  given  me  power 
to  injure  you  and  to  glut  myself  with  re¬ 
venge  on  you  and  yours  !” 

As  he  ceased,  Inglott  rose  slowly  from 
the  chair  into  which  he  had  fallen,  cow¬ 
ering  and  covering  his  livid  face  with 
his  trembling  hands  during  the  last  pait 
of  the  Being’s  speech.  For  one  mo¬ 
ment  he  looked  at  me  with  bloodshot 
eyes,  filled  with  reproach  and  contempt, 
and  then  he  began  to  move  unsteadily 
toward  Safura,  who  crouched  in  one 
comer  of  the  room  in  an  agony  of  shame 
and  remorse.  But  the  Being  held  up  his 
hand  to  forbid  his  further  advance. 
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Inglott  turned  swiftly  upon  him  with  a 
furious  gesture  of  wild  rage  and  despair  ; 
but  before  he  could  reach  him,  he  fell  to 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  the  blood  stream* 
ing  from  his  mouth,  and  a  bitter  curse 
upon  his  lips. 

He  never  spoke  again.  As  he  fell, 
the  malignant  Being  and  poor  Safura 
disappeared,  this  time  forever. 

1  gave  the  alarm,  and  tried  to  raise 
my  friend,  but  he  shrank  from  me  with  a 
look  of  horror  in  his  glazing  eyes,  and  I 
had  no  heart  to  force  my  unwelcome 
help  upon  him.  Before  medical  aid 
could  arrive  he  was  dead,  and  the  hands 
of  a  stranger  and  of  his  faithless  friend 
laid  his  lifeless  body  on  a  couch. 

An  inquest  was  held,  and,  on  the 
medical  evidence,  a  verdict  of  death  by 
the  visitation  of  God  was  returned.  I 
was,  of  course,  examined  as  the  only 
witness  of  his  seizure,  but  I  had  time  to 
prepare  some  story — I  forget  what — and 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  Being  and 
Safura.  I  knew  that  such  a  tale  would 
not  be  believed.  After  the  funeral,  I 
went  down  into  the  country,  but  not 
to  my  home,  for  1  cannot  meet  my  fam¬ 
ily. 


And  here  I  remain,  a  broken  man  ; 
broken  in  nerve,  in  spirit,  and  in  health, 
— waiting  for  death,  which  I  long  for 
and  yet  dread,  for  I  know  that  for  me 
death  is  but  the  commencement  of  pun¬ 
ishment  even  more  severe  and  more  aw¬ 
ful  than  I  now  suffer.  Yet,  while  I 
linger  on  earth,  I  am  so  haunted  by  the 
reproach  and  contempt  conveyed  in  In¬ 
glott’ s  last  look  ;  so  weighed  down  by 
sorrow  that  my  selfish  conceit  and  over¬ 
bearing  passion  should  have  been  the  in¬ 
struments  by  which  the  accursed  Being 
was  enabled  to  strike  the  deadly  blow  ; 
so  stung  by  remorse  that  my  sin  should 
have  dragged  down  Safura— whom  I 
loved,  and  shall  ever  love,  with  ail  the 
undisciplined  strength  of  a  wilful  man’s 
heart — from  purity  and  happiness  to 
lasting  woe  and  degradation  ;  and  so 
maddened  by  the  knowledge  that  my 
own  presumption  has  placed  her  forever 
beyond  my  reach,— that  a  hundred 
times  a  day  I  make  up  my  mind  to  risk 
the  unknown  horrors  of  future  punish¬ 
ment,  to  escape  the  maddening  tortures 
of  my  present  existence. 

And  yet,  I  dare  not — I  dare  not. — 
Blackwood  s  Magazine. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DOWDEN. 


An  eminent  English  scholar  has  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  knows  no  geography  save 
of  those  countries  over  which  he  has 
himself  travelled.  And  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  method  of  learning  geography 
to  compare  with  that  of  tramping  across 
hill  and  plain  with  a  knapsack  on  the 
shoulders.  But  to  know  a  country 
aright,  one  must  know  it  in  relation  to 
other  lands,  and  the  pedestrian  travel¬ 
ler  might  well  begin  his  geographical 
studies  by  inspecting  a  map  of  the 
globe,  and  by  mastering,  not  indeed  the 
details,  but  the  broader  outlines  of  that 
map. 

In  like  manner  no  one  can  be  said  to 
know,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
any  portion  of  history  until  he  has  made 
close  acquaintance  with  it  in  the  original 
sources  and  authorities.  Service  of  high 
value  may  be  rendered  to  him  by  the 
modern  historian  ;  but  the  modern  his¬ 


torian  is  at  best  a  trustworthy  guide  de¬ 
scribing  the  country  ;  to  know  the  coun¬ 
try  aright  the  traveller  must  breathe  its 
air,  live  among  its  inhabitants,  become 
familiar,  if  possible,  with  its  every 
height  and  hollow.  The  historical  stu¬ 
dent,  if  he  be  a  true  student,  must  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  the  mastering  of  con¬ 
temporary  texts.  To  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony,  to  the  charter  and  to  the 
chronicle,  to  the  abiding  records  of  each 
succeeding  age,  writ  on  the  parchment 
or  graven  on  the  stone — it  is  to  these 
that  he  must  go  himself  and  must  guide 
others.”*  But  in  order  to  conceive 
aright  his  special  field  of  study,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  have  in  his  mind  a  broad 
outline  map  of  the  whole  course  of  his- 


*  Mr.  Freeman,  speaking  of  the  duties  of 
the  Professor  of  History,  Methods  of  Historittl 
Study,  pp.  t6,  17. 
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toiy,  a  map  not  crowded  with  petty 
names,  but  clearly  setting  forth  the  facts 
of  prime  importance.  Having  once  pos¬ 
sessed  himself  of  such  an  outline  map, 
he  will  ever  after  be  able  to  place  things 
aright,  and  to  understand  in  some  de¬ 
gree  their  true  relations.  And  so  he  can 
enter  on  the  close  study  of  his  particu¬ 
lar  province,  to  win  from  it  by  patient 
observation,  research,  reflection,  that 
rich  knowledge  of  concrete  realities 
which  nourishes  the  understanding,  and 
fortifies  and  trains  the  judgment. 

Such  an  outline  map  of  European  his¬ 
tory  the  ^oung  student  has  ready  to  his 
haiid  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  General  Sketch. 
It  owns  no  chat  m  of  picturesque  beauty, 
or  dramatic  presentment,  or  philosophi¬ 
cal  reflection  ;  but  it  is  what  it  professes 
to  be — a  clue  to  a  labyrinth.  The  gen¬ 
eral  relations  of  different  periods  and 
different  countries  to  one  another  are 
traced  through  a  vast  tract  of  time,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  eaily  history  of  the 
Aryan  nations  to  the  union  of  Germany 
in  our  own  days  ;  and  this  is  achieved 
within  the  limits  of  some  three  or  four 
hundred  pages.  It  would  be  possible 
by  brute  force  to  hammer  the  contents 
of  this  little  book  into  a  boy’s  head  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
and  brute  force  could  hardly  be  better 
employed.  The  young  student  of  his¬ 
tory  would  ever  after  be  able  to  place 
things  aright,  and  to  understand  how 
this  thing  is  related  to  that.  He  might 
by-and-by  proceed  to  fill  in  one  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  great  map  with  topographi¬ 
cal  details,  nor  rest  until  he  had  become 
intimate  with  every  feature  of  his  chosen 
province. 

Had  I  my  way  in  the  teaching  of 
English  literature  I  would  have  the 
student  start  with  a  General  Sketch 
of  European  Literature  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  Mr.  Freeman’s  General  Sketch 
of  European  History  in  its  aim  and  scope 
and  manner  of  treatment.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  no  such  book  (as  far  as  I  am 
aware)  exists,  nor  does  one  know  where 
to  turn  in  search  of  a  writer  competent 
to  trace  such  an  outline.  If  Hallam’s 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe^ 
admirable  as  it  is  for  its  learning  and 
good  sense,  were  recast,  revised,  amend¬ 
ed,  and  reduced  from  four  large  volumes 
to  a  single  volume  of  three  hundred 
pages,  we  should  possess  something 


which  might  at  least  serve  as  a  stop-gap 
until  a  better  book  were  ready  to  take 
its  place.  But  a  large  book  reduced  in 
scale  is  never  quite  the  same  as  a  small 
book  written  with  a  different  purpose  ; 
it  is  not  easy  merely  by  omission  or  con¬ 
densation  to  obtain  breadth  and  simplic¬ 
ity  of  outline. 

Such  a  General  Sketch  of  European 
Literature  I  would  fix  once  and  for  all, 
as  an  outline  map,  in  the  brain  of  the 
young  student.  It  is  essential  that  he 
should  conceive  the  history  of  English 
literature  as  part  of  a  larger  movement. 
It  is  essential  that  lie  should  know 
where  were  the  head-quarters  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  each  successive  period — now  in 
Florence  or  in  Rome,  now  in  Paris, 
now  in  London,  now  at  Weimar.  When 
Boccaccio  is  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Chaucer,  when  Tasso  or  Ariosto  is 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  Spenser, 
or  Boileau  in  connection  with  Dryden 
and  Pope,  or  Goethe  in  connection  with 
Carlyle,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to 
place  I^ccaccio  and  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
and  Boileau  and  Goethe  aright  in  the 
general  movement  of  European  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  some  measure  to  conceive 
aright  the  relation  of  each  to  the  literary 
movement  in  our  own  country. 

The  student  of  English  literature 
ought,  however,  to  know  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  entire  course  and  progress 
of  literature  in  England  than  he  can 
know  of  the  course  and  progress  of  lit¬ 
erature  in  France  or  Spain  or  Italy  or 
Germany.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  can  know  English  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  Caedmon  poems  to  Tenny¬ 
son  at  first  hand.  He  may  be  told  that 
it  is  well  for  him  to  learn  a  little  about 
many  things  at  second  hand,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  well  for  him  to  read  some  short 
and  well-written  History  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
If  he  folly  understands  the  profound  dif¬ 
ference  which  there  is  between  first-hand 
and  second-hand  knowledge  such  a  his¬ 
tory  will  do  him  not  harm  but  good.  In 
every  direction  we  take  some  of  our 
knowledge  provisionally  and  on  trust  ; 
and  if  we  are  slow  to  put  forward  as 
facts  statements  which  we  have  not  veri¬ 
fied,  and  if  we  refuse  to  air  notions  as 
our  own  which  we  have  derived  from 
others,  our  second-hand  infoimation 
may  be  highly  serviceable. 
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But  no  History  of  English  Literature 
should  be  read  until  the  student  is  made 
to  perceive  and  feel  what  knowledge  at 
first  hand  indeed  is  by  being  put  to 
work  on  an  actual  text.  Whether  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  can  te  taught  or  not,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  right  method  of  ap¬ 
proaching  a  great  author,  the  right 
method  of  dealing  with  a  great  literary 
period  can  be  taught,  and  that  to  teach 
this  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  work.  And  the  first  lesson 
which  must  be  enforced  is  that  which 
enables  the  student  to  bring  home  to 
himself  the  vast  difference  between 
knowing  about  an  author,  or  knowing 
about  a  book  and  knowing  the  author  or 
the  book. 

Let  us  take,  then,  as  our  first  unit  in 
the  study  of  literature  one  complete 
work  in  prose  or  verse.  A  complete 
work,  not  a  fragment  of  a  long  poem, 
such  as  one  or  two  books  of  Paradise 
Lost ;  not  passages  from  some  famous 
piece  of  prose,  such  as  Selections  from 
Gulliver  s  Travels.  It  is  well  that  we 
should  choose  a  great  work  by  a  great 
author,  and  that  author  ought  himself  to 
belong  to  a  great  and  fruitful  period  of 
literature.  A  play  of  Shakespeare’s  ful¬ 
fils  all  the  conditions  which  we  require  ; 
let  us  ask  on  what  side  the  professor  and 
his  class  should  attack  the  text  before 
them. 

My  answer  is.  They  should  attack  it 
on  every  side  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
play  which  the  student  ought  not  to  try 
to  grasp  and  hold.  Some  persons  seem 
to  fear  that  a  close  attention  to  textual 
difficulties,  conjectural  emendations,  ob¬ 
solete  words,  allusions  to  manners  and 
customs,  and  suchlike  will  quench  an 
interest  in  the  higher  meanings  of  the 
play.  I  have  not  found  it  so.  The  say¬ 
ing  “  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which 
is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much”  has  its 
just  application  to  the  true  schol  rr.  The 
letter  indeed  without  the  spirit  is  dead  ; 
but  to  aSect  to  reach  the  spirit  while  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  letter  is  the  folly  either  of 
the  dilettante  or  the  half-witted  enthusi¬ 
ast.  “  Let  us  not  press  too  hard  for 
spirit  and  feeling  in  our  friends,”  said 
Serlo  to  Wilhelm  Meister,  when  they 
were  instructing  their  troop  of  actors  in 
the  mysteries  of  Hamlet;  ‘‘the  surest 
way  is  first  coolly  to  instruct  them  in  the 
sense  and  letter  of  the  piece  ;  if  possi- 
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ble  to  open  their  understandings.  Who¬ 
ever  has  the  talent  will  then  of  his  own 
accord  eagerly  adopt  the  spirited  feeling 
and  manner  of  expression  ;  and  those 
who  have  it  not  will  at  least  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  acting  or  reciting  altogether 
falsely.  And  among  actors,  as  indeed 
in  all  cases,  there  is  no  worse  arrange¬ 
ment  than  for  any  one  to  make  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  spirit  of  a  thing,  while  the 
sense  and  letter  of  it  are  not  ready  and 
clear  to  him.  ”  * 

What  we  desire  before  all  else  at  this 
stage  of  our  progress  is  to  form  the 
scholarly  habit  of  mind,  which  is  not 
content  with  inaccuracy  or  slovenliness 
or  blurred  renderings.  If  I  ask  a  boy 
to  explain  the  lines  in  King  Lear — 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters,” 

I  put  the  question  not  because  I  think 
it  of  much  importance  that  he  should 
know  how  formerly  the  ”  iytle  byrde 
called  the  Kings  Fysher”  was  used  as  a 
weather-cock,  it  having  been  supposed 
that  ‘‘  his  nebbe  or  byll  wyll  be  alwayes 
dyrect  or  strayght  against  ye  winde.” 
The  inner  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
worth  many  king-hshers.  But  I  ask  the 
question  because  1  would  train  the  boy 
to  pass  over  nothing  without  trying  to 
understand  it,  and  because  the  chances 
are  that  if  he  could  pass  over  ‘‘  halcyon 
beaks”  without  understanding  it,  he  has 
passed  over  a  hundred  other  things  not 
understood  or  misunderstood. 

The  value  of  questions  put  at  exam¬ 
inations  is  often  erroneously  estimated. 
It  is  supposed  that  because  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  question  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  therefore  the  question  itself  is  in¬ 
judicious  or  trivial.  But  every  sensible 
examiner  knows  that  a  question  seem¬ 
ingly  trivial  may  sometimes  serve  as  an 
excellent  test,  which  shall  ascertain 
whether  attention  has  been  paid  to  an 
important  class  of  topics.  When  for  lack 
of  time  or  through  some  other  causes, 
a  candidate  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
full  proof  of  his  knowledge,  the  skilful 
examiner  desires  him  to  exhibit  the 
signs  of  that  knowledge,  signs  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  which  implies  that  much  else  is 
present  though  all  cannot  on  the  mo¬ 
ment  be  shown.  Whether  these  signs 

*  B.  V.  chap.  vii.  (Carlyle’s  translation). 
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be  trivial  or  not  matters  less  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed. 

1  have  said  that  the  student  should  at¬ 
tack  the  text  before  him  on  every  side. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  examiner  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  this  has  been  done. 
Some  of  his  questions  will  be  mere  tests 
of  memory  ;  and  it  is  very  right  that  the 
student  should  remember  accurately 
what  he  has  read,  and  that  considerable 
stress  should  be  laid  on  the  cultivation 
of  mere  memory.  But,  it  will  be  said, 
this  is  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
crammer.  I  am  no  advocate  of  cram, 
but  neither  am  I  frightened  by  the  word. 

A  good  deal  of  what  is  carelessly  and 
ignorantly  termed  cram  I  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  call  sound  teaching  as  far  as  it 
goes.  When  a  boy  is  taught  the  prob¬ 
able  dates  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  he 
has  learned  something  of  importance, 
and  he  has  exercised  at  least  his  mem¬ 
ory.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  A  Midsummer 
Night' s  Dream  is  the  fairy  fantasy  of 
Shakespeare's  earlier  years  as  a  dramatic 
craftsman,  and  that  The  Tempest  ex¬ 
hibits  the  poet's  genius  in  its  maturity, 
with  all  the  solemn  splendor  of  his  moral 
wisdom  ;  and  the  time  may  come  when 
the  boy  will  put  this  piece  of  knowledge 
to  a  worthy  use. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  cram  ;  but  when 
cram  means  something  less  than  what  I 
have  indicated,  it  may  still  have  its  uses, 
if  not  for  literature  yet  for  life.  To 
have  acquired  rapidly  and  accurately 
the  knowledge  of  a  mass  of  facts,  and 
to  possess  the  art  of  skilfully  presenting 
that  knowledge  to  others,  even  though 
it  be  swept  out  of  the  candidate’s  mem¬ 
ory  on  the  morning  after  his  examina¬ 
tion,  gives  evidence  of  considerable  ap¬ 
titude  and  power.  This  indeed  is  not 
to  learn  literature,  but  it  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  prepare  for  life.  No  lethargic 
or  stupid  boy  can  take  cram  in  this  in¬ 
telligent  and  vigorous  fashion.  I  re¬ 
member  how  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  when 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  each  of 
two  occasions  when  I  happened  to  con¬ 
verse  with  him,  touched  on  this  topic, 
and  used  his  own  experience  as  evidence 
of  the  value  of  cram,  or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  the  value  of  the  power  of  tak¬ 
ing  cram.  “  I  have  frequently,”  he 
said,  ”  to  answer  at  length  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  requiring  for 


my  answer  a  knowledge  of  facts  which 
has  to  be  rapidly  acquired  from  others  ; 
or  I  have  to  make  a  speech  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  which  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  me  must  receive  immediate  and  large 
augmentation  from  the  authorities  to 
whom  I  refer  myself  ;  I  am  crammed  by 
skilful  crammers  ;  I  put  to  use  the 
knowledge  which  1  have  gained,  and 
then  dismiss  from  my  mind  what  has 
been  needed  only  for  a  passing  occasion. 
And  there  are  numberless  cases  occur¬ 
ring  throughout  life,  in  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  possess  the 
capacity  of  thus  quickly  and  correctly 
gaining  acquaintance  with  facts  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  day  or  of  an  hour.”  * 

But  an  intelligent  examiner  will  give  a 
preference  to  questions  which  do  more 
than  test  the  memory.  There  is  a  class 
of  questions  which  serve  as  a  test  of 
close  and  intelligent  reading,  and  also 
give  the  candidate  an  opportunity  of 
showing  whether  he  has  exercised  what 
I  may  call  the  faculty  of  imaginative 
realization.  If  I  act  as  examiner  in 
King  Lear,  and  put  the  question  : 
”  Who  is  the  speaker  of  the  following 
lines  and  on  what  occasion  are  they 
spoken — 

‘  He  is  attended  by  a  desperate  train, 

And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abused,  wisdom  bids  fear  '  ?” 

I  test  no  more  than  memory.  But  if  I 
ask  this  question  :  ”  On  what  occasion 
does  Lear  say  of  Cordelia — 

*  Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman  ’  ?” 

I  do  something  toward  ascertaining  the 
activity  of  a  higher  power  than  memory, 
the  power,  as  I  have  termed  it,  of  imag¬ 
inative  realization.  For  these  words 
are  uttered  by  Lear  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  bending  over  his  dead  daughter, 
to  catch  the  low  utterance  of  that  voice 
which  is  now  silent  forever — 

"  Hal 

What  is’t  thou  sayst  ?  Her  vclce  was  ever 
soft. 

Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.” 
Or  the  candidate  may  be  required  to 


*  I  report  faithfully  the  substance  of  what 
was  said.  I  cannot  be  sure  as  to  the  precise 
words. 
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describe  the  spectacle  on  the  stage  as 
the  curtain  is  falling  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  act  of  the  same  play.  He  will  re* 
member  of  course  that  the  bodies  of 
Goneril  and  Regan  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  : — 

“  Produce  the  bodies  be  they  alive  or  dead.’* 

He  will  doubtless  remember  that  Lear 
dies  with  Cordelia  in  his  arras.  But  if 
he  should  describe  the  body  of  Edmund 
as  being  also  present,  he  will  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  has  failed  to  imagine  the 
close  of  the  tragedy  as  it  was  conceived 
by  Shakespeare.  Although  the  play  in¬ 
cludes  a  double  plot — the  story  of  the 
house  of  Gloucester  and  the  story  of  the 
house  of  Lear — this  is  not  the  moment 
to  divide  the  solemn  tragic  impression. 
We  do  not  think  now  of  Edmund  ;  he 
has  been  dealt  with  by  the  strong  right 
hand  of  God’s  justiciary,  Edgar ;  he 
has  been  borne  off  the  stage  before  the 
entrance  of  Lear.  And  as  the  curtain 
falls  we  see  the  dead  Lear  with  his  three 
daughters  dead  ;  the  evil  and  the  good 
seemingly  overtaken  by  one  common 
doom  ;  but  Cordelia  the  rejected  and 
offcast  child,  slain  by  the  passion  of 
love  which  brought  her  from  France  to 
Britain  and  now  restored  to  her  father's 
arms,  while  the  two  unnatural  sisters  lie 
apart,  each  the  ruin  of  her  own  mon¬ 
strous  passions. 

I  would  have  the  student,  then,  ap¬ 
proach  the  piece  of  literature  which 
forms  the  subject  of  his  study  from  every 
side,  and  think  no  pains  ill-bestowed 
which  help  to  bring  him  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  it.  The  consideration  of  a 
textual  crux  in  itself  sharpens  the  wits  ; 
and  if  the  student  be  alive  about  other 
and  larger  things  than  verbal  difficulties, 
the  retardation  of  his  advance,  caused 
by  some  question  as  to  a  doubtful  text, 
will  be  of  service  to  him,  allowing  his 
mind  to  work  in  some  way  of  uncon¬ 
scious  cerebration  about  the  higher 
problems  of  the  poem  or  the  play,  as  we 
unconsciously  take  in  a  landscape  from 
different  points  of  view  while  picking 
our  steps  among  bowlders  or  shingle 
toward  a  mountain  platform. 

“  Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons’  difference,” 

says  the  banished  Duke  in  the  forest  of 


Arden.  It  is  well  worth  considering 
whether  Shakespeare  wrote 

“  Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam,” 

as  the  Folio  has  it,  or  whether  Theo¬ 
bald’s  emendation  ^u/  shall  be  received. 
The  student’s  eye  ought  to  be  as  sharp 
at  least  as  the  eye  of  a  tailor  threading 
his  needle.  But  while  delayed  by  this 
petty  difficulty,  he  cannot  help  stealing 
glances  to  the  right  and  left  ;  and  he 
will  have  lived  longer,  even  though  un¬ 
consciously,  in  the  manly  and  gentle 
temper  of  the  Duke  who  in  Arden  woods 
has  discovered  the  sweet  uses  of  ad¬ 
versity. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  and 
his  pupils  set  themselves  to  master  the 
play  of  Hamlet.  It  would  be  desirable 
first  of  all  that  the  play  should  be  read 
swiftly  and  attentively  from  beginning 
to  end,  if  possible  at  a  single  sitting.  A 
general  view  of  the  whole  is  necessary 
before  attending  to  minutiae  ;  otherwise 
we  see  nothing  but  a  succession  of  petty 
and  unconnected  points,  and  the  eye 
runs  a  risk  of  that  disease  of  shortsight¬ 
edness,  which  has  its  outward  and  visi¬ 
ble  sign  in  the  spectacles  worn  by  the 
myopic  scholar.*  A  broad  knowledge 
of  the  action  of  the  play  and  some  con¬ 
ception  of  the  characters  will  often  serve 
us  in  the  interpretation  of  details,  and 
will  give  a  reason  and  add  an  interest  to 
our  scrutiny  of  every  sentence  and  every 
word.  Something  in  the  way  of  intro¬ 
duction  must  be  said  by  the  teacher  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  text  ;  and  if  he  have 
the  opportunity  he  will  do  well  not 
merely  to  talk  of  Folio  and  Quarto,  but 
to  let  his  pupils  see  and  handle  the  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  first  and  second  Quartos 
produced  by  Mr.  Griggs,  together  with 
Mr.  Staunton’s  noble  facsimile  of  the 
first  Folio.  The  thought  may  strike 
across  the  brain  of  some  forward  youth 
that  he  need  not  remain  always  in  lead¬ 
ing-strings  to  an  editor  or  a  commenta¬ 
tor  ;  that  here  he  can  inquire  and  verify 
for  himself.  And  thus  an  impulse  may 
by  happy  chance  be  received  which  shall 
start  a  scholarly  mind  upon  a  career  of 
original  research. 

The  teacher  and  his  pupils  will  now 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  study 
of  a  Greek  play  something  of  this  kind  is  not 
attempted. 
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read  aloud  the  first  scene  of  the  play. 
They  will  read  it  not  in  character,  but 
speech  by  si>eech,  each  person  taking  the 
speech  which  happens  to  come  to  him 
as  the  reading  passes  round  the  class. 
Were  characters  assigned  half  the  class 
must  be  silent  during  certain  scenes,  and 
the  interest  of  the  listeners  would  nat¬ 
urally  flag.  Moreover,  the  readers  would 
lose  the  central  standpoint  from  which 
all  the  characters  are  to  be  viewed. 
Horatio  would  know  the  part  of  Horatio 
well ;  but  he  would  know  the  other 
dramatis  persona  too  little  except  as  they 
are  brought  into  relation  with  Horatio. 
We  must  try,  on  the  contrary,  to  see 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia  and  the  King 
from  Shakespeare's  central  point  of 
vision,  and  not  rest  satisBed  with  a 
series  of  imperfect  side  views  of  the 
whole. 

Few  persons  nowadays  seem  to  feel 
how  powerful  an  instrument  of  culture 
may  be  found  in  modest,  intelligent,  and 
sympathetic  reading  aloud.  The  reciter 
and  the  elocutionist  of  late  have  done 
much  to  rob  us  of  this  which  is  one 
of  the  Bnest  of  the  Bne  arts.  A  mon¬ 
grel  something  which,  at  least  with  the 
inferior  adepts,  is  neither  good  reading 
not  yet  veritable  acting,  but  which  sets 
agape  the  half-educated  with  the  wonder 
of  its  airs  and  attitudinizing,  its  pseudo¬ 
heroics  and  pseudo-pathos,  has  usurped 
the  place  of  the  true  art  of  reading 
aloud,  and  has  made  the  word  *'  recita¬ 
tion'  ’  a  terror  to  quiet  folk  who  are  con¬ 
tent  with  intelligence  and  refinement. 
Happily  in  their  behalf  the  great  sense- 
carrier  to  the  Empire,  Mr.  Punch,  has 
at  length  seen  it  right  to  intervene.  The 
reading  which  we  should  desire  to  culti¬ 
vate  is  intelligent  reading,  that  is,  it 
should  express  the  meaning  of  each  pas¬ 
sage  clearly  ;  sympathetic  reading,  that 
is,  it  should  convey  the  feeling  deli¬ 
cately  ;  musical  reading,  that  is,  it 
should  move  in  accord  with  the  melody 
and  harmony  of  what  is  read,  be  it  in 
verse  or  prose.  *'  I  often  think,"  writes 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  an  unpublished  let¬ 
ter  of  thirty  years  ago,  now  in  my 
hands,  “  how  strange  it  is  that  among 
all  the  efforts  which  are  made  in  these 
times  to  teach  young  people  everything 
that  is  to  be  known,  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  upon  the  wall, 
the  one  thing  omitted  is  teaching  them 


to  read.  At  present,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a 
very  rare  thing  to  find  any  one  who  ean 
teach  it  ;  but  it  is  an  art  which  might 
be  propagated  from  the  few  to  the  many 
with  great  rapidity  if  a  due  appreciation 
of  it  were  to  become  current.  The  rage 
for  lecturing  would  be  a  more  reasonable 
rage  if  that  were  taught  in  lectures  which 
can  be  conveyed  only  by  voice  and  ut¬ 
terance  and  not  by  books.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  was  pointing  out  to  Dr.  Whewell 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  majestic 
passages  that  I  know  of  in  prose  (a  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  Bacon's  prefaces),  and  I 
asked  him  to  read  it  aloud.  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  he  read  it  as  the 
town-crier  might  have  read  it.  It  could 
not  be  that  he  was  insensible  to  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  language  ;  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  was  no  more  insensible  to  it 
than  1  am  to  the  beauty  of  a  Raphael  or 
a  Perugino  ;  but  he  was  no  more  able 
to  produce  it  in  utterance  than  I  am  to 
paint  a  *  Saint  Cecilia  ’  or  an  *  Incendio 
del  Borgo.’" 

Having  read  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet, 
the  teacher  and  his  pupils,  of  our  imag¬ 
inary  class-room,  will  turn  back  to  see 
whether  anything  requires  comment  or 
explanation.  Attention  may  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  chief  character, 
Hamlet,  is  not  thrust  to  the  front  as 
Richard  III.  is  in  the  opening  scene  of 
the  play  which  bears  his  name.  King 
Richard  III.  was  written  when  Shake¬ 
speare  was  under  Marlowe’s  influence, 
and  it  opens  like  Doctor  Faustus  and 
the  Jew  of  Malta  with  a  great  solilo¬ 
quy  uttered  by  the  protagonist.  In 
Hamlet,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  en¬ 
vironment  is  prepared  for  the  hero  of 
the  play  before  he  enters.  Again,  the 
teacher  may  cite  the  words  in  which 
Gildon  records  a  ridiculous  tradition  : 
"This  scene,  I  have  been  assured," 
says  he.  "  Shakespeare  wrote  in  a  char¬ 
nel-house  in  the  midst  of  the  night," 
and  may  make  this  an  occasion  for 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  though  to  a 
certain  extent  the  scene  is  one  of  hor¬ 
ror,  yet  the  horror  has  nothing  in  it  of 
the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  is  throughout  elevated  and 
majestic  in  its  mystery  and  sorrow.  The 
closing  speeches  especially,  it  may  be 
noticed,  are  illuminated  by  a  spiritual 
beauty,  with  their  references  to  the 
sacred  season  of  the  Saviour's  birth — 
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"  The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets 
strike. 

No  (airjr  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to 
charm. 

So  hallow’d  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.” 

and  are  touched  with  the  light  and  color 
of  the  dawn  already  brightening  the  hill¬ 
tops — 

”  Bat,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill.’ * 

.  In  the  opening  lines — 

”  Btmardo.  Who’s  there  T 
FranHsco.  Nay,  answer  me  ;  stand  and  un¬ 
fold  yourself,” 

the  teacher  will  observe  whether  due 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  word 
me  as  proper  to  the  res[>onse  and  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  sentinel,  and  will  correct  the 
reader  if  he  have  laid  the  stress  only  on 
the  word  answer.  He  will  note  the  un¬ 
easiness  of  the  believers  in  the  appari¬ 
tion  in  contrast  with  Horatio’s  half" 
jesting  reply  to  the  question,  “  ^hat, 
is  Horatio  there  ?"  “A  piece  of  him.” 
He  will  consider  whether  the  line — 

“  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to¬ 
night?” 

should  be  assigned,  as  in  the  Folio,  to 
Marcellus,  or,  as  in  the  Quartos,  to  the 
sceptical  Horatio.  The  lines — 

"  Such  was  the  very  armor  be  had  on 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated,” 

on  comparison  with  certain  speeches  of 
the  gravedigger  (Act  v.  1,  1.15-140)  will 
raise  the  difficult  question  of  the  ages  of 
Horatio  and  Hamlet,  but  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  may  be  reserved  until  later. 
There  will  be  many  obsolete  words  or 
words  with  altered  meanings — ”  rivals 
of  my  watch,”  ”  sledded  Polacks,” 
”  unimproved  mettle,”  ”  prologue  to 
the  omen” — to  be  explained,  and  at  least 
one  difficult  textual  crux — 

"  As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of 
blood,” 

to  be  examined.  Nor  will  the  teacher 
fail  to  call  attention  to  the  similarity  in 
the  metrical  movement  of  those  lines  in 
which  Horatio  addresses  the  Ghost — 

”  If  thou  hast  any  sound  or  use  of  voice. 
Speak  to  me,”  etc., 


and  that  of  a  passage  very  different  in 
substance  and  spirit,  where  Silvius,  in 
As  You  Like  It,  reproaches  old  Gorin 
with  his  ignorance  of  true  love*  : — 

'*  If  thou  remember’st  not  the  slightest  folly 

That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 

Thou  bast  not  loved,  ”  etc. 

In  each  case  the  force  of  the  address  is 
enhanced  by  the  thrice  recurring  hemis¬ 
tich. 

Occupied  with  such  an  examination, 
now  of  the  larger  features  of  the  play, 
now  of  minute  details,  the  students  of 
Hamlet  would  steadily  and  patiently 
work  their  way  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last.  Then  a  survey  of  the  whole  might 
be  given  in  the  form  of  a  prelection,  in 
which  among  other  matters  the  views  of 
the  character  of  Hamlet,  taken  by 
Goethe  and  Coleridge  and  other  eminent 
critics,  might  be  considered.  Nor 
would  it  be  uninteresting  or  amiss  to 
notice  the  interpretation  of  the  tragedy 
by  great  actors,  and  to  call  attention  to 
its  qualities  as  an  acting  play  which 
have  enabled  it  to  hold  the  stage  during 
three  centuries. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the.  student 
knows  this  one  play  of  Shakespeare’s 
for  what  it  is  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  be 
known.  He  knows  the  play  as  it  is,  but 
he  does  not  yet  know  how  it  came  to  be 
what  it  is.  A  mind  that  is  alive  and  in¬ 
quiring  naturally  seeks  to  discover  the 
causes  of  things,  and  is  sensible  that 
things  are  but  imperfectly  known  until 
they  are  known  in  and  through  their 
causes.  How  then  did  the  play  of 
Hamlet  come  to  be  what  it  is  ?  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  single  work  belongs  to  a  group 
of  works  which  proceeded  from  the 
same  author  and  which  possess  certain 
common  characteristics.  The  inquirer 
must  advance  from  the  first  unit  in  the 
study  of  literature — a  single  complete 
work — to  a  larger  unit,  the  group  of 
works  to  which  it  belongs,  and  thence 
to  the  mind  from  which  they  all  pro¬ 
ceeded.  And  now  larger  aspects  of 
beauty  and  deeper  sources  of  interest 
begin  to  reveal  themselves.  There  are 
lines  of  force  which,  as  it  were,  run 
through  Hamlet,  but  which  have  their 
beginnings  elsewhere,  and  which  do  not 
complete  themselves  until  we  have 


*  Noticed  by  the  Clarendon  Press  editors. 
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reached  The  Tempest  and  A  Winter  s 
Tale.  To  trace  the  majestic  sweep  of 
these  lines  is  even  a  higher  delight  than 
to  make  acquaintance  with  any  Prince 
of  Denmark,  even  though  we  should  in* 
deed  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery 
and  be  able  to  sound  him  from  his  low¬ 
est  note  to  the  top  of  his  compass.  The 
fruit-tree  is  more  valuable  than  any  of 
its  fruits  singly,  and  possesses  a  higher 
kind  of  beauty  :  “  the  blossoms,  the 
green  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  an  orange-tree 
are  more  beautiful  to  behold  when  on 
the  tree,  and  seen  as  one  with  it,  than 
the  same  growth  detached  and  seen  suc¬ 
cessively,  after  their  importation  into 
another  country  and  different  clime.”  * 
To  know  Hamlet  aright  we  must 
therefore  know  Shakespeare.  We  pass 
from  the  study  of  a  book  to  the  study 
of  an  author.  And  here  our  inquiry  is 
twofold  ;  we  must  endeavor  first  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  comprehend  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  our  author's  genius,  and  secondly 
to  trace  its  development  and  history. 
This  indeed  is  an  achievement  for  ath¬ 
letes  ;  but  by  a  judicious  method  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  to  bring  home  to  the 
consciousness  even  of  a  young  student 
a  real  sense  of  the  greatness  and  variety 
of  Shakespeare’s  powers,  and  to  enable 
him  to  understand  how  those  powers  put 
forth  first  the  bud  and  blossom  and  then 
the  ripened  fruit.  He  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  come¬ 
dies,  tragedies,  histories,  poems,  which 
make  up  Shakespeare’s  wonderful  gift 
to  the  world  ;  but  we  can  do  something 
toward  putting  him  in  the  way  of  know¬ 
ing  aright  Shakespeare’s  total  work  and 
the  mind  of  its  creator.  He  cannot  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  seven-and-thirty  separate 
plays  ;  let  us  then  select  for  his  use  two 
small  groups — one  group  intended  to 
bring  him  into  close  relation  with  the 
poet’s  genius  when  working  at  its  high¬ 
est,  the  other  intended  to  exhibit  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  history  of  that  genius. 
Let  him  read  King  Henry  IV.,  As  You 
Like  Jt,  King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  The  Tempest,  and  if  he  has  not 
learned  something  of  the  height  and 
depth  and  breadth  of  Shakespeare’s 
genius  he  will  never  learn  to  know  these. 
Let  him  next  place  the  dramas  hitherto 


*  Coleridge,  Aidt  to  Rejletliom,  Introduc¬ 
tory  Aphorisms,  v. 


read  in  their  chronological  order,  and 
add  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  as  an 
early  comedy  in  comparison  with  As 
You  Like  It ;  King  Richard  III.  as  an 
early  history  in  comparison  with  King 
Henry  IV.  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  an 
early  tragedy  in  comparison  with  King 
Lear.  He  has  read  indeed  only  nine 
plays  out  of  thirty-seven,  but  if  he  has 
not  acquired  some  sense  of  the  growth 
and  history  of  Shakespeare’s  powers  as 
a  dramatist  he  will  never  acquire  it.  Let. 
one  thing  more  be  added,  the  Sonnets, 
in  order  that  his  feeling  for  the  roan 
Shakespeare,  who  forever  lurks  behind 
the  dramatist,  may  be  quickened  and 
deepened.  He  has  indeed  much  yet  to 
learn,  but  very  little,  it  may  be  hoped, 
to  unlearn. 

In  the  case  of  Shakespeare  we  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  knowing  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  his  life.  There  are 
persons  indeed  to  whom  this  seems  to 
be  no  disadvantage,  and  the  utterance 
sounds  somewhat  heroic  in  its  superior¬ 
ity  to  facts  and  to  the  common  sentiment 
of  men  when  such  a  person  thanks 
heaven  that  we  can  read  the  poems  and 
plays  without  troubling  ourselves  with 
any  of  the  gossip  of  biography.  What 
were  we  the  better  for  endless  chatter 
about  Anne  Hathaway  ?  I  confess  that 
I  fall  in  very  contentedly  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  my  fellows  to  which  no 
relic  of  the  man  Shakespeare  is  wholly 
without  interest.  I  should  like  to  know 
him  as  well,  in  all  the  incidents  of  his 
life,  as  I  know  Dr.  Johnson.  “  All  my 
writings,”  said  Goethe,  ”  are  fragments 
of  a  great  confession.”  And  so  it  is 
and  so  it  will  be  with  every  great  writer 
who  writes  not  merely  out  of  his  head  in 
the  dry  light  of  intellect,  but  out  of  his 
head  and  heart,  with  intellect,  imagina¬ 
tion,  passions,  senses,  conscience,  will, 
all  conspiring  to  one  common  result. 
We*read  the  great  confession  in  Werther 
and  Faust  and  Tasso  and  Iphigenie  and 
Wilhelm  M Aster  and  Die  Wahlverwand- 
schaften  and  the  West-ostlicher  Divan 
with  twofold  intelligence  and  double 
sympathy,  because  we  are  acquainted 
with  Goethe  at  Frankfurt  and  Strassburg 
and  Wetzlar  in  the  Sturm  und  Drang  of 
his  youth  ;  with  Goethe  at  Weimar,  when 
the  man  of  the  world  and  the  idealist 
within  him — the  Tasso  and  the  Antonio 
— were  at  odds ;  with  Goethe  when. 
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after  his  stormy  struggles  toward  un-  at  Horton  among  his  books  or  wander* 


bounded  spiritual  liberty,  he  found  that 
true  freedom  was  attainable  only  through 
a  wisely  limited  activity  ;  with  Goethe 
caught  in  the  toils  of  his  own  passions, 
yet  with  strong  and  deliberate  hand  de¬ 
livering  himself  from  those  toils  ;  with 
Goethe  in  the  illuminated  wisdom,  the 
light,  wide  and  serene,  of  his  elder  years. 

There  is  of  course  gossip  of  biography 
with  which  no  true  student  of  literature 
or  of  life  will  concern  himself.  An  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  trivial  accident  and  un¬ 
organized  circumstance  on  which  mind 
and  character  have  had  no  play,  and 
which  has  had  no  play  on  these,  is  not 
life  but  mere  lumber  and  litter.  Yet  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  seemingly 
trivial  fact,  wholly  devoid  of  interest  in 
itself,  becomes  an  essential  link  in  a 
chain  of  evidence  on  which  depends 
some  conclusion  of  weight.  Dr.  Dry¬ 
asdust  is  therefore  a  person  toward 
whom  the  true  student  may  at  times  feel 
grateful,  and  of  whom  he  will  not  lightly 
think  scorn. 

In  order  to  acquire  right  methods  in 
what  1  may  call  the  biographical  study 
of  literature  the  student  must  set  him¬ 
self  down  to  make  complete  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  at  least  one  great  author, 
whose  life  is  far  more  fully  known  to  us 
than  is  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  It  will 
be  his  task  to  collate  the  author’s  life 
and  his  works,  seeking  to  interpret  each 
in  and  through  the  other  ;  to  refund 
now  the  life  into  the  writings,  and  now 
again  the  writings  into  the  life  ;  or,  if 
this  be  impossible,  to  consider  each  al¬ 
ternately  as  the  text  and  the  other  as  its 
commentary.  The  task  is  simpler  and 
easier  when  the  author  happens  to  be 
one  whose  genius  is  not  of  the  dramatic 
order.  It  is  easier  to  discover  Milton 
in  Comus  or  Samson  Agonistes  than  to 
discover  Shakespeare  in  Othello  or  Mac¬ 
beth.  And  here  the  student  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  put  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Masson,  so  that 
while  attempting  to  know  Milton  in 
Comus  and  Lycidas,  in  the  Sonnets,  in 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained, 
in  the  Areopagitica  and  the  Letter  on 
Education,  and  other  writings  in  verse 
and  prose,  one  may  also  come  to  know 
him  as  the  lady  of  his  college,  virginal 
in  aspect  and  purity  of  heart,  if  virile  in 
intellect  and  will  ;  as  the  young  recluse 


ing  in  the  meadows  by  the  banks  of  the 
Colne  ;  in  London  as  the  armed  cham¬ 
pion  of  liberty,  domestic,  civil,  and  re¬ 
ligious  ;  in  the  chamber  of  the  Council 
of  State  as  Latin  secretary  ;  in  his  house 
near  Bunhill  Fields  dictating  in  his 
blindness  from  the  elbow-chair — the 
“organ-voice  of  England”  unheard 
amid  the  noise  of  Restoration  riot — or 
sitting  at  the  door  in  sunny  weather  in 
his  gray,  coarse  cloth  coat,  his  face  pale 
but  not  cadaverous,  and  his  sightless 
eyes  still  clear,  to  outward  view,  of 
blemish  or  of  spot. 

Knowing  Milton  thus,  we  shall  know 
Samson  Agonistes  more  truly  and  fully 
than  if  we  had  never  passed  beyond  the 
poem  to  its  author,  and  we  shall  also 
know  not  only  what  it  is  but  how  it  came 
to  be  what  it  is.  In  refunding  the  poem 
into  the  life,  and  interpreting  the  life  by 
the  poem,  we  have  come  to  see  and  feel 
many  things  which  otherwise  must  have 
escaped  our  notice.  But  let  Professor 
Masson  take  my  place  and  use  the  ex¬ 
positor’s  pointing-rod  : — 

"  The  story  of  Samson  must  have  seemed  to 
Milton  a  metaphor  or  allegory  of  much  of  his 
own  life  in  its  later  stages.  He  also,  in  his 
veteran  days,  after  the  Restoration,  was  a 
champion  at  bay,  a  prophet  warrior  left  alone 
among  men  of  a  different  faith  and  different 
manners — Philistines,  who  exulted  in  the  ruin 
of  his  cause,  and  wreaked  their  wrath  upon  him 
for  his  past  services  to  that  cause  by  insults, 
calumnies,  and  jeers  at  his  misfortunes  and  the 
cause  itself.  He  also  was  blind  as  Samson  had 
been — groping  about  among  the  malignant 
conditions  that  had  befallen  him,  helplessly 
dependent  on  the  guiding  of  others,  and  bereft 
of  the  external  consolations  and  means  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  his  scorners  that  might  have  come 
to  him  through  sight.  He  also  had  to  live 
mainly  in  the  imagery  of  the  past.  In  that 
past,  too,  there  were  similarities  in  his  case  to 
that  of  Samson.  Like  Samson,  substantially,  he 
had  been  a  Nazarite — no  drinker  of  wine  or 
strong  drink,  but  one  who  had  always  been  an 
ascetic  in  his  dedicated  service  to  great  de¬ 
signs.  And  the  chief  blunder  in  his  life,  that 
which  had  gone  nearest  to  wreck  it,  and  had 
left  the  most  marring  consequences  and  the 
most  painful  reflections,  was  the  very  blunder 
of  which,  twice  repeated,  Samson  had  to  ac¬ 
cuse  himself.  Like  Samson,  he  had  married  a 
Philistine  woman — one  not  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  having  no  thoughts  or  interests  in  common 
with  his  own  ;  and,  like  Samson,  he  had 
suffered  indignities  from  this  wife  and  her  re¬ 
lations,  till  he  had  learned  to  rue  the  match. 
...  In  short,  there  must  have  rushed  upon 
Milton,  contemplating  in  his  later  life  the  story 
of  the  blind  Samson  among  the  Philistines,  so 
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many  similarities  with  his  own  case,  that  there 
is  little  wonder  that  he  then  selected  this  sub¬ 
ject  for  poetic  treatment.  While  writing  Sam¬ 
son  Aeomistes  (i.e.  Samson  the  Agonist.  Athlete, 
or  Wrestler)  he  must  have  been  secretly  con¬ 
scious  throughout  that  he  was  representing 
much  of  his  own  feelings  and  experience  ;  and 
the  reader  of  the  poem  who  knows  anything 
of  Milton's  life  has  this  pressed  upon  him  at 
every  turn.” 

In  Milton’s  life,  as  in  Milton’s  prose 
writings,  occur  passages  which  are  not 
admirable,  which  are  indeed  the  reverse 
of  admirable.  The  student  of  litera¬ 
ture,  we  may  presume,  is  a  lover  of 
beauty,  and  the  temptation  with  him  to 
shirk  the  ugly  passages  of  a  life  is  a 
temptation  easily  understood.  Here  he 
may  say,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
lately  been  saying  of  Shelley,  here,  in 
Comus  and  Samson,  here  in  the  Council 
Chamber  sheltering  Davenant  from  dan¬ 
gers  incurred  through  his  Royalist 
ardors,  here,  in  company  with  Law¬ 
rence,  listening  to  the  lute  well  touched, 
is  the  Milton  we  desire  to  know,  the 
Milton  who  delights.  Let  us,  at  least 
as  long  as  we  are  able,  avert  our  eyes 
from  the  Milton  who  disgusts,  from  the 
unamiable  Milton,  the  Milton  who  calls 
his  opponent  “  an  idiot  by  breeding  and 
a  solicitor  by  presumption,”  the  Milton 
who  helped  to  embitter  his  daughters’ 
lives,  and  remembered  them  as  ”  unkind 
children”  in  his  will.  What  is  gained 
by  forcing  this  disgusting  Milton  on  our 
attention  ?  We  choose,  if  we  can,  to  re¬ 
tain  a  charming  picture  of  the  great 
poet.  The  delightful  Milton  is  the  true 
Milton  after  all.  Ah,  give  us  back  the 
delightful  Milton  ! 

But  the  lover  of  beauty  is  sometimes 
a  lover  of  truth,  and  in  the  long  run  he 
will  gain  not  only  more  of  truth  but 
more  of  beauty  and  delight  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  power  and  habit  of  seeing  things 
as  they  are,  and  understanding  them 
aright,  and  acquiring  the  temper  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  of  charity,  than  if  he  were  to  in¬ 
dulge  what,  to  speak  plainly,  is  a  kind 
of  fastidious  egotism.  A  man  compassed 
about  with  infirmity,  yet  a  heroic  man, 
is  after  all  better  worth  knowing  than 
either  a  phantom  or  a  fragment  of  a 
man.  And  indeed  unless  we  know  the 
whole  man  we  shall  comprehend  no  frag¬ 
ment  aright.  It  was  not  admirable  in 
Milton  that  he  should  have  darkened  and 
saddened  his  young  wife’s  bridal  days. 


It  seems  at  a  first  glance  ridiculous  and 
odious  that  he  should  have  celebrated 
her  flight  from  his  house  by  rushing  be¬ 
fore  the  public  with  a  pamphlet  on  di¬ 
vorce  ;  it  seems  something  worse  than 
odious  that  he  should  have  proposed 
marriage  to  another  woman  while  Mary 
still  lived,  and  when  Miss  Davis,  had  she 
accepted  his  proposal,  must  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  her  reputation,  and  perhaps  her 
happiness,  for  his  sake.  Was  it  not, 
then,  the  disgusting  Milton  who  acted 
thus  ?  No,  not  the  disgusting  Milton, 
but  the  very  Milton  who  beheld  the  Lady 
of  Comus,  and  who  presents  in  his 
pamphlets  on  divorce  noble  and  exalted 
views  on  this  same  subject  of  marriage. 
When,  instead  of  picking  and  choosing 
certain  fragments  of  Milton  and  con¬ 
structing  from  these  a  charming  vision 
to  gratify  our  own  particular  sentiment, 
we  come  to  know  and  understand  the 
actual  man,  we  can  do  justice,  and  a 
justice  not  devoid  of  charity,  to  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  haughty  idealist ;  we  shall 
find  new  meanings  in  the  Eve  and  the 
Dalila  of  his  poems  ;  and  if  we  choose 
to  moralize,  we  may  learn  the  humbling 
truth  that  human  greatness  and  human 
infirmity  are  often  near  akin,  and  that  to 
dwell  in  the  empyrean,  though  glorious 
for  a  mortal,  is  not  always  the  best 
preparation  for  sitting  with  grace  and 
amiability  by  the  fireside. 

We  shall  now  assume  that  our  stu¬ 
dent  of  literature  has  mastered  what  I 
have  termed  the  biographical  method  of 
study.  Inquiring  how  this  or  that  piece 
of  literatuie  came  to  be  what  it  is,  he 
perceived  that  it  belongs  to  a  group  of 
works,  all  possessing  certain  characteris¬ 
tics  in  common,  works  all  of  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  one  and  the  same  mind,  and 
he  has  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  mind  and  the  history  of  its 
development.  There  are  qualities  pos¬ 
sessed  in  common  by  King  Henry  IV. 
and  Measure  for  Measure  and  Lear  and 
The  Tempest  which  cannot  be  found  in 
Sejanus,  or  The  Jew  of  Malta,  or  The 
Broken  Heart ;  signs  and  tokens  there 
are  which  would  make  us  cry  ”  Shake¬ 
speare  !”  were  we  to  discover  one  of 
these  plays  for  the  first  time  in  a  copy 
without  title-page  or  trace  of  the  author’s 
name.  But  looking  farther,  our  student 
finds  certain  common  characteristics  be¬ 
longing  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and 
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to  those  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Marlowe 
and  Ford  which  he  cannot  And  in  plays 
by  Dryden,  or  Lee,  or  Rowe.  It  be¬ 
comes  evident  to  him  that  all  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  belong  to  a  larger  group 
consisting  of  the  works  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age.  Thus,  seeking  to  discover 
how  Hamlet,  or  Lear,  or  The  Tempest 
came  to  be  what  it  is,  he  is  compelled  to 
pass  beyond  the  author  of  those  plays, 
to  leave  the  biographical  study  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  to  enter  on  the  wider  field  of 
historical  study.  He  now  needs  to 
know  more  than  an  author,  he  must 
know  a  period. 

In  the  study  of  an  individual  author 
the  inquirer,  as  we  have  seen,  first  in¬ 
vestigates  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
author’s  genius,  and  then  endeavors  to 
trace  its  development  through  successive 
stages  ;  so  here,  in  the  historical  study 
of  literature,  he  will  seek  first  to  under¬ 
stand  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
age,  and  secondly,  to  follow  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  age,  observing  how  it  arose 
out  of  the  past,  how  it  culminated,  how 
it  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  epoch  and 
then  declined.  To  know  a  period  aright 
we  must  know  its  outward  body  and  its 
inward  spirit  ;  we  must  study  it  in  its 
actions,  its  passions,  and  its  thought. 
What  were  its  great  achievements  in  the 
material  world  and  its  daily  habits  of 
social  life  ?  What  were  its  dominant 
emotions  ?  what  were  its  guiding  ideas  ? 
And  finally,  is  there  any  common  ele¬ 
ment  or  principle  which  manifests  itself 
alike  in  ideas,  emotions,  and  action  ? 

Can  we,  for  example,  perceive  any 
central  and  ruling  tendency  in  the  age 
which  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  and 
Hooker  and  Spenser  represent  in  litera¬ 
ture  ?  1  have  elsewhere  ventured  to  as¬ 
sert  that  a  profound  interest  in  reality 
as  opposed  to  abstractions,  a  rich  feel¬ 
ing  for  concrete  fact,  was  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  the  ^Elizabethan  age. 
The  greatest  theological  thinker  of  the 
time  was  not  greatly  concerned  about 
the  abstract  dogmas  of  theology,  but 
gave  the  full  force  of  his  mind  to  laying 
the  foundations  and  building  up,  like  a 
wise  master-builder,  the  fabric  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  great  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  Elizabethan  age  looked  with 
disdain  on  the  speculations  in  vacuo,  as 
they  appeared  to  him,  of  the  elder 
philosophies  ;  his  own  discoveries  were 
New  Seeiee.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  5 


“  copied,”  as  he  says,  “  from  a  very  an¬ 
cient  model,  even  the  woild  itself.’’ 
He  too,  like  Hooker,  desired  to  be  a 
master-builder  ;  he  would  fain  ”  lay  a 
foundation  in  the  human  understanding 
for  a  holy  temple  after  the  model  of  the 
world.”  Light  indeed  seemed  precious 
to  Bacon,  but  precious  chiefly  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  fruit.  Spenser,  the 
dreamer  of  fairyland,  in  his  romantic 
epic  professes  not  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man  as  Milton  afterward  pro¬ 
fessed  ;  he  does  not,  like  Pope,  turn 
into  verse  a  series  of  philosophical  or 
pseudo-philosophical  views  concerning 
the  nature  and  state  of  man  with  respect 
to  the  universe  ;  he  professes  no  other 
general  intention  than  ”  to  fashion  a 
gentleman  or  noble  person  in  virtuous 
and  gentle  discipline.”  And  Shake¬ 
speare,  with  his  company  of  fellow- 
dramatists,  is  profoundly  interested  in 
the  characters  and  deeds  of  men  and 
women,  in  their  relations  one  with  an¬ 
other,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  loves 
and  hatreds,  their  laughter  and  their 
tears  ;  and  hence  the  possibility  of  his 
great  dramatic  creations. 

The  action,  the  emotions,  and  the 
ideas  of  an  age  may  to  some  extent,  and 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  be  studied 
apart  from  one  another  ;  the  action,  in 
the  lives  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  and 
above  all  in  records  of  the  social  life  of 
the  time  ;  the  emotions,  in  its  poetry 
and  art  ;  the  ideas,  in  the  writings  of  its 
theologians,  philosophers,  moralists, 
men  of  science.  But  we  must  also  en¬ 
deavor  to  see  ideas,  passions,  action,  in 
their  vital  relations  and  mutual  inter¬ 
course  as  parts  of  a  living  organism  ; 
that  is,  we  must  study  not  only  the 
anatomy  but  the  physiology  of  the  age. 
There  arc  epochs,  such  as  that  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  ideas  have  in¬ 
flamed  (Missions,  and  passions  have  trans¬ 
formed  themselves  into  ideas,  and  when 
both  ideas  and  passions  hurry  forward  to 
obtain  expression  and  realization  in 
some  stupendous  deed  ;  and  such  epochs 
of  flood  and  fire  seldcm  pass  without 
displacing  old  strata  and  creating  a  new 
stratum,  from  which  flowers  and  fruits 
of  kinds  hitherto  unknown  will  in  due 
time  arise. 

I  have  said  that  the  student  will  do 
more  than  study  the  characteristics  of 
the  period  ;  he  will  watch  the  life  of  the 
40 
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period  in  the  various  moments  of  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  its  decline.  If  a  writer 
belongs  to  an  age  in  which  a  revolution 
in  ideas  is  accomplishing  itself,  in  which 
old  dogmas  are  passing  away,  although 
this  great  fact — the  dying  of  an  old  faith 
— may  be  the  central  characteristic  of 
the  epoch,  it  matters  much  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whether  he  is  summoned  to  take 
part  in  the  movement  at  this  moment  or 
at  that.  He  may  arrive  at  manhood  just 
when  the  weariness  and  profound  in¬ 
difference,  proper  to  the  first  moment  in 
the  decay  and  approaching  agony  of  an 
old  belief,  are  universal.  He  will  still 
continue  a  believer,  but  his  belief  will 
be  no  more  than  a  piece  of  lifeless  cus¬ 
tom.  Or  he  may  belong  to  the  moment 
of  awakening  doubt  and  critical  inquiry. 
Or,  yet  again,  to  the  moment  when  the 
negation  of  a  received  faith  has  itself 
become  the  newer  creed,  when  the  old 
interests  and  passions  connected  with 
traditional  beliefs  are  alarmed,  and  a 
combat  hand  to  hand  is  being  waged. 
Or  the  epoch  of  contemptuous  jest  and 
mockery  may  have  arrived.  Or  the  first 
presages  may  already  have  been  felt  of 
the  serious  faith  of  the  future.* 

No  period  of  our  literature  lends  itself 
more  naturally  to  historical  study,  and 
indeed  to  biographical  study  also,  than 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  sources 
of  information  are  abundant ;  material 
as  delightful  as  it  is  important  lies  open 
before  the  student ;  he  is  constantly  in 
the  company  of  eminent  men  and  inter¬ 
esting  women.  The  period  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  remote  from  our  own  day  to  permit 
us  to  view  it  dispassionately  ;  and  the 
chief  movements  of  the  time  can  be 
clearly  discerned  in  their  origin,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  issue.  Our  historian  of 
English  thought  in  that  century,  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  in  a  lecture  on  the  study 
of  English  Literature,  lately  delivered  at 
St.  Andrews,  spoke  with  excellent  judg¬ 
ment  of  acquaintance  with  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  an  age  and  acquaintance  with  its 
social  conditions  as  essential  to  a  right 
knowledge  of  its  literature.  The  lec¬ 
turer  did  not  quote  an  admirable  page 
from  the  History  of  English  Thought  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  which  is  so  much 


*  I  have  drawn  my  illustration  from 
Jouffroy's  remarkable  study.  Comment  Us 
Dogmes  finisstnt. 


to  my  purpose  that  I  shall  make  amends 
for  Mr.  Stephen's  error  by  copying  it 
here. 

The  character  of  an  imaginative  literature 
is  a  function  of  many  forces.  It  depends  not 
only  upon  the  current  philosophy,  but  upon  the 
inherited  peculiarities  of  the  race,  upon  its  his¬ 
tory,  its  climate,  its  social  and  political  rela¬ 
tions,  and  upon  individual  peculiarities  of  mind 
and  temperament,  which  defy  all  attempt  at 
explanation.  Thus,  in  our  English  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  can  see  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  national  character  ;  its  sturdy 
common  sense  ;  the  intellectual  shortsighted¬ 
ness  which  enables  it  to  grasp  details  while  re¬ 
jecting  general  systems  ;  the  resulting  ten¬ 
dency  to  compromise,  which  leads  it  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  heterogeneous  masses  of  opinions  ; 
its  humor,  its  deep  moral  feeling,  its  preju¬ 
dices,  its  strong  animal  propensities,  and  so 
forth.  Or,  again,  the  social  development 
affects  the  literature.  The  whole  tune  of 
thought  is  evidently  colored  by  the  sentiments 
of  a  nation  definitely  emerging  from  the  older 
organization  to  a  modern  order  of  society.  We 
see  the  formation  of  an  important  middle-class 
and  of  an  audience  composed,  not  of  solitary 
students  or  magnificent  nobles,  but  of  mer¬ 
chants,  politicians,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  eager 
for  amusement,  delighting  in  infinite  personal 
gossip,  and  talking  over  its  own  peculiarities 
with  ceaseless  interest  in  coffee-houses,  clubs, 
and  theatres.  Nor,  again,  are  the  political  in¬ 
fluences  unimportant.  The  cessation  of  the 
fierce  struggles  of  the  previous  century  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  a 
parliamentary  oligarchy,  led  to  a  dying  out  of 
the  vehement  discussions  which  at  other  periods 
have  occupied  men’s  minds  exclusively,  and 
made  room  for  that  theological  controversy 
which  I  have  described,  and  which  itself  disap¬ 
peared  as  the  political  interests  revived  in  the 
last  half  of  the  century.  Foreign  influences, 
again,  would  have  to  be  considered.  French 
literature  was  to  Drydenand  Pope  what  Italian 
had  been  to  Spenser  and  Milton  ;  the  influence 
of  Bayle  may  be  traced  in  the  earlier  criticism, 
as  at  a  later  period  Montesquieu,  Rousseau, 
and  Voltaire  profoundly  affected  English 
thought.  The  attempt,  then,  to  deduce  Pope 
from  Clarke,  or  to  connect  Swift  with  Butler, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  many  conflicting  influ¬ 
ences,  would  be  necessarily  illusory.  It  is  not 
the  less  true  that  remarkable  analogies  may  be 
traced  between  the  speculative  and  the  imagi¬ 
native  literature.  The  complex  conditions  to 
which  I  have  referred  affected  both  modes  of 
thought ;  and  sometimes  we  may  best  regard 
the  two  manifestations  as  springing  from  the 
same  root,  sometimes  as  directly  influencing 
each  other.”  • 

_  Between  the  epoch  of  Puritan  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  the  epoch  of  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  lies  this  rich  level  period  of 
common  sense,  when  enthusiasm  was 

*  History  mf  Engtisk  Thought,  etc.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  33a 
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discredited  and  yet  could  not  long  be 
suppressed.  If  we  would  understand  its 
literature  aright  we  should  study  the  age 
not  only  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the 
Essay  on  Man,  in  The  Spectator  and 
Gulliver,  in  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones,  but 
in  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  and 
those  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
the  pictures  of  Hogarth,  the  sermons  of 
Butler,  the  lives  of  Wesley  and  Whit¬ 
field,  the  operas  and  oratorios  of  Han¬ 
del,  the  brilliant  mockeries  of  Voltaire, 
and  the  tears  and  raptures  df  Rousseau. 

Once  more  lifting  his  eyes  and  look¬ 
ing  abroad,  the  student  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  will  perceive  that  there  are  groups 
of  writings  not  arbitrarily  formed  and 
larger  than  can  be  comprehended  within 
any  age  or  even  within  the  history  of  any 
nation.  He  will  perceive  a  kinship  be¬ 
tween  Macbeth  and  The  Orphan  and 
Phidre  and  Le  Roi  s'  amuse  and  the 
Agamemnon  and  the  Medea.  All  these 
belong  to  the  dramatic  order  of  writings. 
What  then  is  the  drama  ?  What  are  its 
laws  or  principles  ?  How  does  it  differ 
from  the  epic  ?  What  constitutes  a 
tragedy  ?  What  are  the  essentials  of  a 
tragic  plot  ?  What  is  required  in  the 
character  of  a  tragic  hero  ?  That  is  to 
say,  the  investigator  who  has  examined 
a  piece  of  literature  simply  in  order  to 
know  what  it  is,  and  who  inquiring  then 
how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  has  studied 
first  the  genius  of  an  individual  author 
and  next  the  genius  of  a  particular  period 
to  which  that  author  belongs,  is  now 
compelled  to  take  a  wider  view  ;  and 


seeking  to  know  whether  there  be  not 
certain  principles  common  to  all  litera¬ 
ture  and  derived  from  the  general  mind 
of  humanity,  he  passes  from  the  bio¬ 
graphical  and  the  historical  to  the 
philosophical  study  of  literature. 

That  there  are  such  general  laws  or 
principles  applying  to  the  various  forms 
of  literature,  in  whatever  age  and  in 
whatever  clime  produced,  is  certain  ; 
but  nowadays  the  prevalence  of  the  his¬ 
torical  method,  as  exercised  most  com¬ 
monly  within  some  narrow  field,  has 
caused  a  natural  timidity  in  putting 
forth  those  large  inductions  which  the 
historical  method  itself  would  justify  if 
the  range  of  its  operation  were  extend* 
ed.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  profes¬ 
sor  of  English  literature  should  become 
a  lecturer  on  the  science  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  or  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
and  through  his  historical  criticism,  how¬ 
ever,  will  assuredly  gleam  certain  open¬ 
ings  and  vistas  leading  in  the  direction 
of  that  criticism  which  I  have  termed 
philosophical.  And  if  English  litera¬ 
ture  be  connected  in  our  college  and 
university  courses  with  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  or  French  or  German  literature, 
the  thoughtful  student  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  aroused  by  his  comparative  studies  to 
consider  questions  which  demand  an 
answer  from  philosophy.  Two  books 
which  I  should  certainly  like  to  see  in 
the  hand  of  every  student  of  literature 
are  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  and  Lessing’s 
Laocoon. — Fortnightly  Review. 


ARDENT  AGNOSTICISM. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Cotter  Morison 
has  deprived  the  English  literary  world 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  brilliant 
of  that  paradoxical  group  of  men  who 
may  properly  be  termed  ardent  agnos¬ 
tics,  men  who  press  their  agnosticism 
with  a  sort  of  apostolic  unction,  and 
ask  us  to  serve  man,  as  the  best  men 
serve  God,  with  a  zeal  as  disinterested 
and  as  absorbing  as  ever  missionaries 
have  displayed  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  has  left 
no  work  behind  him  at  all  adequate  to 
the  impression  of  ability  which  he  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  minds  of  those  who  could 


appreciate  what  he  had  done.  But  his 
studies  of  St.  Bernard,  of  Gibbon,  of 
Macaulay,  and  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  have  supplied  no  mean  test  of  his 
purely  literary  skill  ;  while  his  last  work, 
on  “  The  Service  of  Man,”  burns  with 
the  zeal  of  a  sombre  enthusiast  who 
would  risk  as  much  to  suppress  the  de¬ 
graded  classes,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
them  from  transmitting  their  degraded 
nature  to  a  future  generation,  as  ever  an 
Apostle  risked  in  order  to  infuse  into 
those  classes  the  spiritual  fire  of  a  divine 
renovation.  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  though 
he  was  so  thoroughgoing  an  agnostic 
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that  he  eagerly  desired  to  sweep  what  he 
regarded  as  the  obstacle  now  presented 
by  Christianity  out  of  the  path  of  hu¬ 
man  progress,  was  nothing  if  not,  in  his 
own  peculiar  sense,  religious.  His 
books  are  full  of  what  we  may  call  unc¬ 
tion.  He  says  of  Gibbon  that  women 
who  could  enter  into  his  great  book 
**  are  better  [fitted  than  men  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  to  be  shocked  by  his  defective 
side,  which  is  a  prevailing  want  of  moral 
elevation  and  nobility  of  sentiment. 
His  cheek  rarely  flushes  in  enthusiasm 
for  a  good  cause.  The  tragedy  of  hu¬ 
man  life  never  seems  to  touch  him,  no 
glimpse  of  the  infinite  ever  calms  and 
raises  the  reader  of  his  pages.  Like 
nearly  all  the  men  of  his  day,  he  was  of 
the  earth  earthy,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  over  the  fact.”  Of  Macaulay  he 
says  that  his  ”  utter  inability  to  compre¬ 
hend  piety  of  mind,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  traits  in  his  character,  consider¬ 
ing  his  antecedents,”  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  blemishes  in  Macaulay’s  charac¬ 
ter.  Of  Madame  de  Maintenon  he 
writes  with  even  sterner  reprobation 
when  he  is  describing  what  George 
Eliot  called  the  ”  other-worldliness  ” 
of  her  religious  observances: — "With 
reference  to  spiritual  affairs,  though 
punctilious  about  her  salvation,  she 
always  treats  the  matter  as  a  sort  of 
prudent  investment,  a  preparation 
against  a  rainy  day  which  only  the 
thoughtless  could  neglect.  All  dark 
travail  of  soul,  anguish,  or  ecstasy  of 
spirit,  were  hidden  from  her.”  And  he 
marks  strongly  his  dislike  of  her  ”  ut¬ 
ter  lack  of  all  spiritual — we  will  not  say 
fervor,  but  sensibility.”  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  reproach  Mr.  Cotter 
Morison  with  any  want  of  such  sensi¬ 
bility,  if  that  is  to  be  called  spiritual 
sensibility  which  seems  to  covet  the 
feelings  of  a  saint  without  believing  in 
any  object  for  those  feelings.  “  The 
true  Christian  saint,”  he  says  in  ”  The 
Service  of  Man  ”  (p.  196),  ”  though  a 
rare  phenomenon,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  to  be  witnessed  in  the  moral 
world  ;  so  lofty,  so  pure,  so  attractive, 
that  he  ravishes  men’s  souls  into  obliv¬ 
ion  of  the  patent  and  general  fact  that 
he  is  an  exception  among  thousands  or 
millions  of  professing  Christians.  The 
saints  have  saved  the  Churches  from 


neglect  and  disdain.”  “What  needs 
admitting,  or  rather  proclaiming,  by 
agnostics  who  would  be  just,  is  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  has  a  power  of  culti¬ 
vating  and  developing  saintliness  which 
has  had  no  equal  in  any  other  creed  or 
philosophy.  When  it  gets  firm  hold  of 
a  promising  subject,  one  with  a  heart 
and  head  warm  and  strong  enough  to 
grasp  its  full  import  and  scope,  then  it 
strengthens  the  will,  raises  and  purifies 
the  affections,  and  finally  achieves  a 
conquest  over  the  baser  self  in  man  of 
which  the  result  is  a  character  none  the 
less  beautiful  and  soul-subduing  because 
it  is  wholly  beyond  imitation  by  the  less 
spiritually  endowed.  The  ‘  blessed 
saints  ’  are  attists  who  work  with  un¬ 
earthly  colors  in  the  liquid  and  trans¬ 
parent  tints  of  a  loftier  sky  than  any  ac¬ 
cessible  or  visible  to  common  mortals.” 
Clearly  there  is  no  lack  of  ”  religious 
sensibility”  here.  And  the  amazing 
thing  is  that  those  saints  whom  Mr. 
Cotter  Morison  so  much  admired,  not 
only  filled  their  souls  with  the  worship 
of  what  he  regarded  as  an  empty  dream 
which  had  no  existence  in  any  world, 
but  trained  their  hearts  and  minds  on  a 
firm  belief  in  what  he  held  to  be  a  moral 
delusion  which  could  not  be  too  soon 
exposed  and  expelled  from  all  reason¬ 
able  natures,  namely,  that  there  are  such 
realities  as  human  responsibility,  sin, 
merit,  demerit,  and  penitence.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  wanted  to 
keep  the  saintly  character  without  its 
daily  bread, — to  keep  the  “  anguish  or 
ecstasy  of  spirit”  which  arises  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  faith  in  a  perfect  Being 
who  condemns  or  approves  us,  without 
the  faith  to  which  it  is  solely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  due.  It  was  a  very  strange  state 
of  mind.  We  can  understand  the  saint, 
and  we  can  understand  the  scoffer  at 
saintly  illusions.  But  we  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  the  fervor  with  which  the  man 
who  wants  to  expose  the  illusions,  de¬ 
lights  in  the  spiritual  delirium  which 
these  illusions  have  produced. 

Certainly  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  how 
a  man  with  so  keen  an  insight  into  both 
character  and  history  as  Mr.  Cotter 
Morison’s  study  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  for  instance,  betrays,  could  have 
admired  passionately  the  type  of  char¬ 
acter  which  was  produced  by  the  belief 
in  what  he  held  to  be  mischievous  su- 
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perstitions,  and  could  have  desired  to 
sweep  away  those  superstitions  while  re¬ 
taining  the  type.  Perhaps  the  best 
explanation  of  these  ardent  agnostics, 
of  these  believers  in  the  ecstasy  of  a 
spiritual  communion  with  mere  mem¬ 
ories  and  hopes,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  capri¬ 
cious  in  their  individual  prejudices, 
men  who,  like  Comte,  institute  impos¬ 
sible  devotions  which  make  nobody  de¬ 
vout,  and  draw  up  calendars  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  notables  which  are  to  include 
some  of  the  saints,  and  replace  the 
others  by  persons  of  very  dubious  merit. 
Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  with  all  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  all  his  enthusiasm  and  unction, 
frequently  showed  traces  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  capricious  and  uncatholic  judg¬ 
ment,  which  accounts  in  some  degree, 
perhaps,  for  his  admiration  of  air-fed 
idealists.  Thus,  in  his  little  study  of 
Macaulay,  he  expends  much  indignant 
wrath  upon  him  for  repeating  to  him¬ 
self  a  great  part  of  Milton’s  ”  Paradise 
Lost on  board  the  ship  which  was 
taking  him  to  Ireland  : — “  The  com¬ 
plaint  is,”  he  wrote,  ‘‘  that  Macaulay’s 
writings  lack  meditation  and  thought¬ 
fulness.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  see  the  way  in  which  he  passed  his 
leisure  hours  ?  One  would  have  suppos¬ 
ed  that  an  historian  and  statesman,  sail¬ 
ing  for  Ireland,  m  the  night  on  that 
Irish  Sea  would  have  been  visited  by 
thoughts  too  full  and  bitter  and  mourn¬ 
ful  to  have  left  him  any  taste  even  for 
the  splendors  of  Milton’s  verse.  He 
was  about  to  write  on  Ireland  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  had  got  up  his 
subject  with  his  usual  care  before  start¬ 
ing.  Is  it  not  next  to  incredible  that 
he  could  have  thought  of  anything  else 
than  the  pathetic,  miserable,  humili¬ 
ating  story  of  the  connection  between 
the  two  islands  ?  And  he  knew  that 
story  better  than  most  men.  Yet  it  did 
not  kindle  his  mind  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this.  There  was  a  defect  of  deep 
sensibility  in  Macaulay, — a  want  of 
moral  draught  and  earnestness, — which 
is  characteristic  of  his  writing  and 
thinking.”  Surely  there  never  was  a 
more  amazing  outburst  of  indignation 
than  this.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ter  Morison  wants  men  of  genius  always 
to  reflect  the  reflections  which  are  spe¬ 
cially  appropriate  to  the  particular  situ¬ 


ation  in  which  they  find  themselves  ; 
to  be  in  a  mood  appropriate  to  Ireland 
as  they  approach  Ireland,  and  a  mood 
for  historical  survey  as  they  prepare 
themselves  for  the  writing  of  history. 
A  more  capricious  assumption  of  pedan¬ 
tic  appropriateness  between  the  mind 
and  its  anticipated  interests  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  conceived.  Shakespeare  might 
have  taught  a  man  of  much  less  capaci¬ 
ty  than  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  that  some 
of  the  most  reflective  characters  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  joke  when  they  are  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  most  solemn  experience, 
and  to  rise  lightly,  as  it  were,  with 
wings  into  the  air,  on  the  eve  of  ap¬ 
proaching  calamity.  It  is  the  mark  of 
a  doctrinaire  to  demand,  on  pain  of 
censure,  the  mood  conventionally  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  occasion  from  such 
men  as  Macaulay.  And  the  same  re¬ 
mark  may  be  made  concerning  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ter  Morison’s  still  stranger  criticism  on 
Macaulay’s  “  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,” 
— all  the  more  remarkable  that  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  very  fine  and  true  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  literary  value  of  the  ballads 
themselves, — namely,  that  it  was  not 
”  worthy  of  a  serious  scholar  to  spend 
his  time  in  producing  mere  fancy  pic¬ 
tures  which  could  have  no  value  beyond 
a  certain  prettincss,  ‘  in  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  from  age  to  age  of  romantic  his¬ 
torical  descriptions  instead  of  sifted 
truth.’”  ‘‘Could  we  imagine,”  he 
asks,  ”  Grote  or  Mommsen  or  Ranke  or 
Freeman  engaged  in  such  a  way  with¬ 
out  a  certain  sense  of  degradation  ?” 
To  which  we  should  certainly  answer, 
not  merely  with  an  emphatic  yes,  but 
further,  that  if  these  historians  had  the 
capacity  to  produce  such  ballads  as 
Macaulay’s  ‘‘  Lays,”  they  would  rise 
indefinitely  in  our  esteem  by  producing 
them,  instead  of  falling  lower  in  it,  as 
Mr.  Morison  thought  they  should,  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  employ  their  time 
in  ‘‘  sifting  ”  truth,  instead.  Criticisms 
like  this  seem  to  us  to  betray  the  wilful¬ 
ness  and  caprice  which  have  entered  as 
an  alloy  into  the  characteristics  of  most 
of  the  curious  group  of  men  who  have 
been  what  we  have  called  ardent  agnos¬ 
tics.  They  are  men  who  indulge  them¬ 
selves  in  arbitrary  intellectual  caprices 
of  their  own, — in  killing  the  root  of 
what  is  great,  while  insisting  on  keeping 
the  greatness  ;  in  lamenting  the  abuse 
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of  some  petty  habit  of  thought  by  which 
they  lay  great  store,  and  attributing  to 
it  a  kind  of  value  of  which  it  is  wholly 
destitute.  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  strange¬ 
ly  combined  the  eloquence  and  fervor  of 
Christian  sentiment  with '  the  scornful 
fastidiousness  and  critical  pedantry  of  a 
Systematic  thinker  who  sternly  rejected 
all  that  did  not  fit  into  his  system. 
“  Agnostics,”  he  boasts,  “  when  smit¬ 
ten  by  the  sharp  arrows  of  fate,  by  dis¬ 
ease,  poverty,  bereavement,  do  not 
complicate  their  misery  by  anxious  mis¬ 
givings  and  fearful  wonder  why  they  are 
thus  treated  by  the  God  of  their  salva¬ 
tion.  The  pitiless,  brazen  Heavens 
overarch  them  and  believers  alike  ;  they 
bear  their  trials  or  their  hearts  break, 
according  to  their  strength.  But  one 
pang  is  spared  them, — the  mystery  of 
God’s  wrath,  that  he  should  visit  them 
so  sorely.”  Yes,  that  pang  is  spared 
them,  and  the  strength  which  it  gives 
is  spared  them  also.  The  Christian 
knows  that  whether  it  is  retribution  for 


his  sins,  or  purging  for  purification,  or 
stimulus  intended  to  give  him  higher 
spiritual  strength,  the  pang  which  comes 
from  above  is  full  of  power.  But  the 
ardent  agnostics  of  our  own  day  want 
to  throw  all  the  ardor  of  faith  into  the 
propagation  of  an  agnostic  service  of 
humanity,  and  'that  is  an  impossible 
combination  which  only  a  capricious  in¬ 
tellect  could  imagine.  You  cannot 
combine  Gibbon’s  cold  intellect  with  a 
saint’s  passion  for  communion  with 
”  the  infinite.”  You  cannot  advocate 
the  service  of  a  limited  posterity  of 
mortal  beings  with  the  passion  which  is 
due  to  the  regeneration  of  a  world  of 
immortal  beings  ;  and  though  here  and 
there,  as  in  such  eloquent  critics  as  Mr. 
Cotter  Morison.  the  paradox  may  seem 
to  be  achieved,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  either  the  agnostics  of  the  future 
will  cease  to  be  ardent,  or  that  the  ar¬ 
dent  devotees  of  the  future  will  cease  to 
be  agnostic. — Spectator, 
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England  has  been  the  great  nation- 
maker,  but  she  must  soon  either  pass 
from  her  high  estate,  or  rise  higher  and 
advance  from  nation-making  to  empire¬ 
making.  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley,  in 
”  Our  Colonial  Expansion,”  has  lately 
put  the  situation  and  its  alternatives  very 
plainly 

”  There  is  no  topic  so  pregnant  as 
this  of  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
branches  of  the  English  race.  The 
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whole  future  of  the  planet  depends  upon 
it.  ...  Two  alternatives  are  before 
us.  .  .  .  Our  colonies  may  become 
independent  States,  and  in  that  case  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  West  Ind¬ 
ian  group  will  have  to  consider  whether 
admission  into  the  United  States  will 
not  be  better  for  them  than  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  other  alternative  is  that  Eng¬ 
land  may  prove  able  to  hold  together  in 
a  federal  union  countries  very  remote 
from  each  other.  If  the  colonies  are 
not,  in  the  old  phrase,  possessions  of 
England,  then  they  must  be  a  part  of 
England,  and  we  must  adopt  this  view 
in  earnest.  ...  It  is  a  false  preoc¬ 
cupation  that  the  problem  is  insoluble.' ' 

All  real  statesmen  will  help  and  not 
hinder  the  great  epochal  movement  for 
the  recognition,  reconciliation,  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  various  nations  and 
national  groups  that  make  up  our  em¬ 
pire,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  im¬ 
perial  consolidation.  A  new  political 
world  demands  a  new  political  science, 
and  the  crisis  which  Burke  foretold  in 
his  great  speech  on  conciliation  with 
America  has  come.  It  has  come  in  the 
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for  the  second  half  of  the  North  Amen* 
can  continent. 

“  My  hold,”  he  said,  ‘‘  on  the  colo¬ 
nies  is  in  the  close  affection  which  grows 
from  common  names,  from  vindicated 
blood,  from  similar  privileges,  and  equal 
protection.  These  are  the  ties  which, 
though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links 
of  iron.  Let  the  colonies  always  keep 
the  idea  of  their  civil  rights  associated 
with  your  government,  they  will  cling 
and  grapple  to  you,  and  no  force  under 
heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from 
their  allegiance  ;  but  let  it  be  once  un¬ 
derstood  that  your  government  may  be 
one  thing,  and  their  privileges  another 
— that  these  two  things  may  exist  with¬ 
out  any  relation — the  cement  is  gone, 
and  everything  hastens  to  decay  and 
dissolution.” 

The  largest  view  of  the  position  of 
our  great  colonies  is,  and  must  be,  that 
of  factors  in  federal,  confederal,  and  im¬ 
perial  statesmanship ;  yet  two  of  the 
greatest  of  them  suffer,  for  no  fault  of 
their  own,  from  flagrant,  not  to  say 
wanton,  anomalies,  tending  toward,  or 
to,  disruption.  For  want  of  right  fed¬ 
eral  relations  with  England,  they  have 
become  the  victims  of  home  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  and  the  conditions  of 
their  future  national  life  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  serious  mutilation,  limitation, 
or  attack.  The  days  of  vast  organiza¬ 
tions,  great  empires,  great  alliances,  and 
great  wars  have  still  to  come  ;  yet  we 
take  no  official  thought  of  the  morrow 
of  confederation,  without  which  no  de¬ 
fence  of  ours  can  possibly  be  equal  to 
possible  or  probable  attacks  upon  us. 

Canada  is  the  great  exemplar  of  what 
confederation  ought  to  do  for  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  of  what  our  statesmen  have  re¬ 
fused,  and  refuse  to  do,  for  confedera¬ 
tion.  Canada  is  the  largest  and  also 
the  nearest  of  our  large  colonies,  and 
affords  the  only  safe  land  transit  to  the 
East  and  Australasia.  Canada  was  the 
object,  not  to  say  the  butt,  of  the  spe¬ 
cially  contemptuous  indifference  with 
which  Whig  statesmen  treated  her,  and 
our  own  best  imperial  interests,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and 
at  other  specially  critical  times.  The 
Canadian  question  is,  moreover,  remark¬ 
able  in  several  respects  : — (i)  for  the 
way  in  which  Whig  shortcomings  were 


nexation  being  established,  in  1859,  by 
creating  British  Columbia  a  Crown 
Colony  ;  (3)  for  the  saving  effects  on 
Canada  of  the  exhausting  war  of  North 
and  South  in  1861-5  1  (3)  Liberal 
statesmen’s  indifference  as  to  the  expiry 
of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1866  ;  and 
(4)  for  Beaconsfield’s  work  of  federation 
in  1867. 

Great  Britain  may  not  remain  the  seat 
of  empire  if  she  cannot  realize  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  empire.  Our  enemies  see  this, 
our  friends  see  it,  cur  colonies  see  it ; 
we  must  see  it  ourselves.  America 
eagerly  presses  on  Canada  the  desired 
privileges  of  equal  citizenship,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  responsibility  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  great  empire  ;  while  Canada, 
at  present  anxious  for  full  British  citi¬ 
zenship,  is  left  by  us  to  drift  anywhither, 
her  own  nationality  and  power  growing 
year  by  year,  and  in  her  hands  the  price¬ 
less  advantage  of  her  inter-oceanic  rail¬ 
way.  We  pass  by  the  case  of  Ireland, 
whose  very  nationality — the  sine  qud 
non  of  our  home  federation — is  denied, 
although  her  people  are  everywhere 
throughout  our  empire,  and  wield  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  influence  over  the  policy 
of  our  greatest  rival,  whose  boundary 
touches  for  3000  miles  that  of  our  great¬ 
est  colony,  the  certain  battle-field  of 
any  possible  Anglo-American  dispute. 
The  case  and  cry  of  Australasia  for  ade¬ 
quate  federal  representation  in  London, 
or  for  some  voice  in  treaty-making,  d 
propos  of  the  New  Guinea  incident,  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Canada  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  is  a 
startling  warning  ;  for  in  New  Guinea, 
in  1883-4,  through  ignorance  or  care¬ 
lessness,  our  home  statesmen  lost  at 
one  fell  stroke  over  68,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  since  christened  ”  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Land,”  and  thus  introduced 
Germany  as  a  next-door  neighbor  to  the 
Australasian  system.* 

How  long  then  shall  we  palter  on  the 
Great  Divide  between  Confederation 
and  Disruption,  and  dare  the  one  because 
we  will  not  achieve  the  other  ?  The 
question  is  not  what  must  be  the  logical 
end  of  this  conduct,  but  what  sort  of 
disaster  is  needed  to  awake  us  to  a  right 

•  See  ch.  r6,  “  Australian  Defences  and  New 
Guinea,”  by  C.  Kinlock  Cooke,  Macmillan, 
April,  1887. 
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conrs«,  or  how  long  the  end  can  be  post¬ 
poned  if  we  propose  to  the  colonies  no 
reasonable  bond  of  citizcBship  and  no 
adequate  voice  in  empire. 

The  consensus  on  these  subjects,  of 
the  prize  and  other  essayists  on  federa¬ 
tion,  chosen  out  of  106  competitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  writing 
from  the  Cape.  Melbourne,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Manitoba,  is  as  important  as 
it  is  remarkable,  and  is  reinforced  by 
three  writers  in  the  past  year — namely, 
Professor  Bryce,  of  Manitoba  College  ; 
Sir  E.  W.  Watkin.  who  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  on  various  important  missions 
to  Canada  or  the  States  thirty  times  in 
the  last  thiity-hve  years  ;  and  Mr. 
Cooke,  just  quoted,  whose  book  is  com¬ 
piled  from  the  papers  of  Sir  Peter 
Scratchley,  late  defence  adviser  of  the 
Australasian  colonies. 

In  February  1862,  Mr.  Ward,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
which  the  United  States  Congress  had 
referred  the  whole  matter  of  the  Reci¬ 
procity  Treaty,  reported,  in  part,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : —  “  The  great  and  practical  value 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces 
and  possessions  is  seldom  appreciated. 
Stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Oceans,  they  contain  an  area  of  at 
least  3,478,380  square  miles — more  than 
is  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  not 
much  less  than  the  whole  of  Europe  with 
its  family  of  nations. 

“  The  climate  and  soil  are  precisely 
those  by  which  the  skill,  energy,  and 
virtue  of  the  human  race  are  best  devel¬ 
oped.  Nature  there  demands  thought 
and  labor  from  man  as  conditions  of  his 
existence,  and  yields  abundant  rewards 
to  a  wise  industry." 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854  had 
settled  the  fishery  complications  on  a 
coast-line  of  4000  miles,  and  provided 
for  the  international  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  for  1200  miles,  and  of  the 
canals  and  locks  of  that  mighty  river  and 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  its  tributaries. 
It  had  removed  jealousies  with  the 
States,  and  fostered  common  interests 
to  the  extent,  in  1865,  of  an  annual  in¬ 
terchange  of  commodities  of  £10,000,  • 
000  sterling,  and  strengthened  the  bonds 
of  peace  and  goodwill.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  United  Slates  Revenue 
Commissioners,  1866,  the  trade  under 
the  Treaty  increased  from  $20,000,000 


in  1854  to  168,000,000  in  1864,  and  this 
trade  was  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States  with  any  country  in  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  Great  Britain.  This  Treaty  was 
allowed  to  expire  in  1866,  with  twelve 
months’  notice  given  17th  of  March 
2865,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Honorable  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Council,  approved  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada  on  the  19th  of 
February  1865,  of  which  we  extract  the 
following  : — 

"  There  is  imminent  danger  of  its 
abrogation  unless  prompt  and  vigorous 
steps  be  taken  by  her  Majesty's  Minis¬ 
ters  to  avert  a  great  calamity. 

“  Specially  .  .  .  importance  of  re¬ 
newal  before  the  year’s  notice,  for  fear 
that  the  notice,  if  once  given,  would  not 
be  revoked. 

“  It  would  be  impossible  to  express 
in  figures,  with  any  approach  to  accu¬ 
racy,  the  extent  to  which  the  facilities  of 
commercial  intercourse  created  by  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  have  contributed  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  prov¬ 
ince  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
geiate  the  importance  which  the  people 
of  Canada  attach,"  etc. 

After  a  reference  to  ’*  loyalty  to  their 
Sovereign,"  the  committee  concluded 
with  these  words  : — ’*  They  cannot  err 
in  directing  the  attention  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  statesmen  of  the  great  Empire  of 
which  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of  Cana¬ 
dians  to  form  a  part,  to  the  connection 
between  material  prosperity  and  political 
contentment,  feeling  that  they  appeal  to 
the  highest  motives  of  patriotic  states¬ 
men — the  desire  to  perpetuate  a  do¬ 
minion  founded  on  the  affectionate  al¬ 
legiance  of  a  prosperous  and  contented 
people." 

But  ’’  her  Majesty’s  Imperial  ad¬ 
visers,”  appealed  to  in  this  document, 
were  attending  to  Poland  and  Denmark  : 
of  369  papers  tabled  in  1864,  and  170  in 
1865,  not  one  was  about  this  treaty  ; 
and,  by  October  1865,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  came  in,  the 
notice  to  terminate  had  been  given.  In 
May  1865,  when  questions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  asked  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  the  answer  was — there  were 
*’  no  papers,”  and  there  had  been  no 
negotiations.  “  It  was  the  masterly  in¬ 
activity  of  Earl  Granville  and  other 
Whigs,"  writes  Sir  E.  W.  Watkin, 
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prestige  and  power  of  our  Empire.  Op¬ 
portunities  are  everything.” 

These  derelictions  first  brought  clear¬ 
ly  out  the  real  alternatives  which  present 
themselves  to  Canada.  Canada,  having 
no  treaty  powers  of  her  own,  is  not  mis¬ 
tress  of  her  own  destiny,  as  she  means  to 
be.  She  will  demand  federal  repre¬ 
sentation  at  Westminster  or  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  latter,  would  at  once  give  the 
United  States  commercial  unity  and 
”  equality  on  the  ocean’’  with  ourselves. 

Up  to  r865  both  Canada  and  the 
States  would  have  welcomed  negotia¬ 
tions  to  extend  or  renew  the  Treaty. 
After  1865,  and,  notably,  in  the  debate 
of  March  14th,  1866,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  talked  of  the  American  deputies  of 
Great  Britain  being  received  there : 
”  Let  them  come  and  share  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  our  one  Government.  Let  us 
be  all  brothers  with  one  flag  under  one 
destiny.”  The  fact  was  that,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  termination  (May  1865)  of 
the  war  between  North  and  South,  a 
strong  annexationist  and  protectionist 
party  had  sprung  up,  and  it  was  plainly 
declared  in  Congress  that  the  suspension 
of  the  Treaty  would  compel  the  Cana¬ 
dians  to  “come  in.”  The  anti-British 
party  was  stimulated  by  the  attitude  of 
Earl  Russell  with  regard  to  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Adams  and  Seward  in  1864, 
as  to  confederate  agents  asylumed  in 
Canada  and  invading  the  United  States. 
Then  followed  the  burning  of  their  com¬ 
mercial  steamers  and  the  Alabama  raids, 
and  then  came  notice  of  termination  of 
the  Treaty.  The  reform  journals  of  the 
West  took  up  the  annexation  strain. 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  of  January  6, 
1866,  boasted,  ”  The  Canadians  will  in 
the  end  be  constrained  to  knock  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Great  Republic  ;”  and 
Mr.  Morrill,  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  said  at  Washington,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Galt, 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
others,  on  neutralization,  “  That  will 
have  to  be  postponed  until  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  assume  your  seats  here.” 

Mr.  Derby,  in  his  report  (Jan.  i, 
1866)  to  the  United  States  Revenue 
Commissioners,  discussed  the  various 
claims  of  “  concession  or  coercion”  as 
inducements  to  the  Canadians  to  “  come 
over  ;”  “  and  if,”  he  writes,  "  asan  in- 


ment  of  Alabama  claims,  we  can  obtain 
a  cession  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  or  other 
territory,  it  will  be  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished.  .  .  .  If  the  mari¬ 
time  provinces  (of  Canada)  would  join 
us  spontaneously  to-day,  sterile  as  they 
may  be  in  the  soil  under  a  sky  of  steel, 
still,  with  their  hardy  population,  har¬ 
bors,  fisheries,  and  seamen,  they  would 
greatly  strengthen  and  improve  our  po¬ 
sition,  and  aid  us  in  the  struggle  for 
equality  on  the  ocean.  If  we  would 
succeed  uporj  the  deep  we  must  either 
maintain  our  fisheries  or  absorb  the 
provinces.” 

This  was  in  r866.  “  The  British 

North  America  Act”  became  law  on 
March  29,  1867,  and  since  then  the 
making  of  the  Canadian  nation  out  of 
the  seven  provinces  has  gone  on  apace. 
The  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  involved  the  future  of  a  largely 
increased  commerce,  the  question  of 
arming  or  of  neutralizing  the  lakes, 
(through  the  centre  of  four  of  which — 
Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario — 
the  political  boundary  passes),  and  the 
process  which  was  fast  making  one  peo¬ 
ple  commercially,  and  two  nations  po¬ 
litically.  “  Since  r8r7,”  as  Sir  E.  W. 
Watkin  said  in  the  English  House,  “  we 
had  neutralized  as  regards  armaments 
the  great  lakes  and  waterways  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  possessing  a  coast-line  of  3000  miles. 
But  he  had  seen  a  very  strong  United 
States  fortress  within  forty  miles  of 
Montreal  itself,  with  embrasures,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  for  some  200  guns.  This  work 
had  been  going  on  during  the  war” — 
urged  on  apparently  by  fears  of  British 
intervention.* 

In  1863  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
route,  to  commence  at  Halifax,  was  be¬ 
ing  settled.  In  r868  the  council  meet¬ 
ing  for  deciding  the  route  of  the  inter¬ 
colonial  railway  was  held  at  Ottawa.  By 
November  1885  the  Canadian  Pacific 
was  completed,  and  brought  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  925  miles  nearer  to  Yokohama,  the 
chief  seaport  of  Japan,  and  proportion- 
ably  nearer  to  Hong  Kong  and  the 
East.f  In  the  same  year  it  carried  9,- 
672,599  passengers,  and  made  a  net 

*  Speech,  March  1865  ;  see  “  Canada  and 
the  States,”  pp.  437-8. 

f  ”  Statesman’s  Year  Book.” 
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profit  of  over  eight  million  dollars,  and 
the  Imperial  Government  will  probably 
subsidize  a  line  of  steamers  from  Van¬ 
couver,  and  establish  a  regular  mail  ser¬ 
vice  over  this  road  to  the  East  and  Aus¬ 
tralasia.  10,773  miles  of  railway  had 
been  completed  at  the  end  of  June  1885, 
being  an  increase  of  834  miles  over  the 
total  length  in  1884.  812  miles  more 

were  in  course  of  construction,  and  for 
3000  more  which  has  been  surveyed  a 
concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  making  a  total  of  14,585  miles. 

Professor  Bryce  and  Sir  E.  VV.  Wat- 
kin  both  confirm  our  contention  re¬ 
specting  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  nationality,  the  necessity  of  imperial 
confederation,  the  conditions  on  which 
Canada  will  join  us  in  a  real  union,  and 
the  alternatives  if  she  do  not — especially 
the  conclusion  that  Canadian  indepen¬ 
dence  means  finally  nothing  short  of  ab¬ 
sorption  into  the  United  States.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  Canada  becomes  more 
and  more  English,  and  America  more 
and  more  cosmopolitan,  and  the  great 
mass  of  Dominion  interests,  national  and 
moral,  as  well  as  material,  are  being 
stimulated  and  sustained  by  commerce, 
and  united,  as  Lord  Durham’s  famous 
report  proclaimed  they  would  be,  by  the 
railways. 

In  his  “  Short  History  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  People,”  Professor  Bryce  remarks 

(pp.  462-3) 

”  Probably  no  people  has  ever  entered 
upon  so  heavy  a  responsibility  in  order 
to  build  up  a  nation  as  the  Canadian 
people.  The  project  of  a  trans-conti- 
nental  railway,  a  part  of  it  to  pass  over 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  rock  and 
mountain,  might  well  have  deterred  a 
more  numerous  and  wealthy  people. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  territory  in  1870,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  make  complete  the  solid  fabric 
of  British  American  onion  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  British  Columbia,  led  to  a  promise 
by  the  Canadian  Government  to  com¬ 
plete  in  ten  years  the  inter-oceanic  high¬ 
way,  thus  linking  together  the  several 
provinces.  That  the  people  of  Canada 
believed  in  those  who  claimed  to  act 
from  patriotic  and  broad  political  mo¬ 
tives  is  seen  by  their  willingness  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  burden  of  debt. 
The  opponents  of  the  railway  called  <he 
patriots  *  madmen.’  The  explanation 


of  this  is  that  confederation  introduced 
a  larger  life,  the  continued  rivalry  of  the 
United  States  awakened  in  Canadians  a 
desire  to  hold  their  own.  Undoubtedly 
the  Mackenzie  Government  fell  because 
it  failed  to  realize  the  swelling  tide  of 
rising  Canadian  life,  and  to  satisfy  the 
people’s  desire  for  the  unification  of  the 
Dominion.” 

Sir  E.  W.  Walkin’s  ”  Recollections” 
of  Canada  and  the  States  are  from  t85t 
to  1886,  and  he  was  often  engaged  on 
matters  connected  with  American  and 
Canadian  railways  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  in  negotiations  as  to  the  inter¬ 
colonial  railway,  the  Northwest  transit 
and  telegraph,  the  purchase  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  property,  etc.  We  condense 
the  following  pertinent  remarks  from 
his  preface  ; — 

”  In  this  period  of  thirty-six  years 
(1851-86)  the  British  American  prov¬ 
inces  have  been  more  than  once  on  the 
slide.  The  cold,  neglectful,  contemp¬ 
tuous  treatment  of  colonies  in  general, 
and  of  Canada  in  particular,  by  the 
Doctrinaire  Whigs  and  Benthamite  Rad¬ 
icals,  and  by  Tories  of  the  Adderley 
School,  had,  up  to  recent  periods, 
become  a  painful  strain.  Denuding 
Canada  of  the  imperial  red-coat  disgust¬ 
ed  very  many  ;  and  the  constant  whis¬ 
pering  at  the  door  of  Canada  by  United 
States  influences,  combined  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  United  States  money  on 
Nova  Scotian  and  other  Canadian  elec¬ 
tions,  must  be  looked  to  and  stopped, 
to  prevent  a  slide  in  the  direction  of 
Washington. 

”  But  what  will  our  Government  at 
home  do  with  the  new  Northwest  pas¬ 
sage  through  Canada  ?  The  future  of 
Canada  depends  upon  the  decision.  Is 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  be  left 
as  a  monument  at  once  of  Canada’s  loy¬ 
alty  and  foresight,  and  of  Canada’s  be¬ 
trayal  ;  or  is  it  to  be  made  the  new  land 
route  to  our  Eastern  and  Australian  em¬ 
pire  ?  If  it  is  to  be  shunted,  then  the 
strength  given  by  this  glorious  self-con¬ 
tained  route  from  the  old  country  to  all 
the  new  countries  is  wasted. 

”  On  the  other  hand,  if  those  who 
now  govern  believe  in  empire,  and  are 
statesmen,  the;  e  soldier,  .... 
mails  for  the  East,  for  Australia,  and 
beyond  will  pass  that  way,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  will,  as 
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he  pastes,  feel  that  he  is  treading  the 
sacred  soil  of  real  libertf  and  progress. 

“  Some  years  ago  Sir  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald  said,  ‘  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
day — and  if  I  do  not,  that  my  son  may 
be  spared'— to  see  Canada  the  right  arm 
of  England.' 

“  Thinking  people  will  recognize  that 
the  United  States  become  year  by  year 
less  English  and  more  cosmopolitan, 
less  peaceful  and  more  aggressive.  The 
problem  here  is,  how  gradually  to  weak* 
en  the  sectional,  and  strengthen  union 
ideas.  Surely  in  Canada  we  can  apply 
the  safety-valve  of  augmenting  British 
aid  and  influence.  Why  not  try  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  red-coat,  to  be  en¬ 
listed  and  officered  from  every  portion 
of  the  Queen’s  dominions,  as  of  one 
imperial  army,  paid  for  by  the  whole 
Empire  V  ’  * 

The  following  remarks  by  Professor 
Bryce,  on  the  growth  of  Canadian  na¬ 
tionality,  and  of  the  feeling  for  national 
defence,  together  with  the  wish  for  fed¬ 
eral  citizen  rights  with  Englishmen,  and 
on  the  probability  that  Canadian  inde¬ 
pendence  would  soon  merge  in  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship,  are  most  important 

“  In  1861,  '  the  Mason  and  Slidell, 
or  Trent,  affair  ’  roused  Canadian  pa¬ 
triotism.  A  remarkable  change  came 
over  the  country.  Volunteers  organized 
all  over  the  country  and  enlisted  for 
three  years.  From  this  time  forth 
Canada  possessed  a  well-armed  and  uni¬ 
formed  citizen  soldiery.'  The  Trent 
excitement  passed  away,  but  the  military 
spirit  continued.  The  skill  of  the 
Canadian  voyageur  soldiers  in  1870  led 
General  Wolseley  to  send  to  Canada  for 
an  agile  force  to  work  his  boats  up  the 
Nile.  The  unity  of  the  Dominion  is 
being  felt  as  year  by  year  passes. 

“  The  development  of  a  national  life 
in  Canada  brings  heavy  responsibilities 
with  it.  Canada  possesses  a  population 
of  5,000,000,  a  territory  of  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  square  miles,  and  a 
commercial  navy  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Her  pioneers  are  reclaiming 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  remotest  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  new  industries  are  springing  up 
in  her  cities.  In  the  veins  of  her  peo¬ 
ple  runs  the  blood  of  races  which  in  the 
Old  World  have  been  famous.  The 
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temper  of  Canada  is  plainly  to  insist  that 
in  treaty-making  she  shall  represented. 

"  Should  Canada  declare  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  she  must  be  prepared  to  take 
her  place  among  the  nations  ;  must  im¬ 
mediately  face  the  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  *of  a  navy  to  protect  her  coast-line 
and  fisheries  ;  must  establish  a  standing 
army  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  States  ;  must  follow  her  very 
considerable  commerce  to  every  part  of 
the  world  with  a  consular  and  diplo¬ 
matic  service ;  must  enormously  in¬ 
crease  her  foreign  department  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  pilot  her  own  way  through 
the  treacherous  shoals  and  dangerous 
whirlpools  of  international  complication. 

With  international  relations  with  the 
United  States  so  varied  and  complicated, 
independence  would  probably  be  but 
the  prelude  to  annexation,  a  contingency 
which  the  interest,  sentiment,  and  pa¬ 
triotic  attitude  of  the  great  mass  of 
Canadians  forbids  even  to  be  discussed. 
While  all  Canadians  of  any  character  or 
standing  oppose  the  suggestion  made, 
probably  the  French  Canadians  are  the 
most  determined  in  opposition  to  inde¬ 
pendence  and  its  probable  result. 

**  There  is.  indeed,  a  school  of  pes¬ 
simistic  writers,  who  belittle  the  future 
of  Canada,  and  conjure  up  difficulties  ; 
but  when  these  prophets  of  evil  are  dead 
Canadian  autonomy  will  no  doubt  be 
living  still. 

**  The  eyes  of  Canada  are  turned  to 
imperial  federation.  In  November  1884 
a  league  was  founded  in  England,  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  permanent  unity  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  principle  of  the  scheme 
is  that  no  rights  of  local  parliaments  as 
regards  local  affairs  shall  be  affected  ; 
and  that  it  shall  combine  on  an  equi¬ 
table  basis  the  resources  of  the  Empire 
for  the  maintenance  of  common  inter¬ 
ests,  and  adequately  provide  for  an  or¬ 
ganized  defence  of  common  rights.”  * 

Mr.  Greswell,  the  first  London  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  prizeman,  and  late 
Professor  of  Classics  at  the  Cape  Uni¬ 
versity,  writes  : — 

”  Imperial  federation  seems  to  be  a 
way  of  imperial  salvation.  .  .  .  Those 
parochial  politicians  to  whom  a  British 
empire,  extending  its  organization  over 


*  Bryce's  **  Short  History  of  the  Canadian 
People,”  pp.  468,  471-4,  490-a. 
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the  world,  is  inconceivable  and  imprac¬ 
ticable.  ...  If  the  Demos  of  Eng¬ 
land  disregard  the  legacy  of  a  colonial 
empire,  they  will  prove  yet  again  that 
democracies  cannot  be  trusted  with  em¬ 
pire.” 

But,  indeed,  all  the  essays  reprinted 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
re-echo  the  demand  made  by  Canada 
for  equal  citizenship  in  imperial  federa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  New  Zealand, 
asks  :  ”  Does  any  future  destiny  pre¬ 
sent  itself  as  possible  for  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  a  federation 
upon  fair  and  equitable  grounds,  or,  on 
the  other,  its  final  disruption  ?  Can  it 
then  be  reasonably  expected  that  the 
present  position  of  the  supreme  legisla¬ 
tive  authority,  vested  in  the  mother 
country  alone,  will  be  permanently  pala¬ 
table  to  the  other  countries  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  ?  Can  it  be  believed  that,  as  the 
colonies  approach  nearer  to  the  mother 
country,  or  exceed  it  in  wealth  and 
population,  they  will  submit,  or  ought 
to  submit,  to  the  dictation  of  one  power 
only  of  the  Empire,  on  questions  in 
which  they  have  an  equality,  if  not  a 
preponderance,  of  interest,  or  which 
may  involve  them  in  tremendous  sacri¬ 
fices  ?  Can  England  now  shrink  from 
the  responsibilities  in  which  her  success 
has  involved  her,  or  from  such  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  machinery  of  her  govern¬ 
ment  as  has  become  necessary  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  preserve  the  mighty  fabric 
which  it  is  her  pride  and  glory  to  have 
called  into  existence  ?” 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  of  Melbourne,  de¬ 
mands  :  ”  In  case  of  war  what  would 
happen  ?  The  Colonial  Ministries  would 
be  intrusted  with  the  entire  control  of 
the  local  defence,  regardless  of  any  rea¬ 
sonable  expense.  The  one  recognized 
fact  would  be  that  Great  Britain  was  at 
war,  and  that  the  colonies  were  liable  to 
attack,  and  must  be  defended.  Who, 
then,  throughout  the  whole  British  Em¬ 
pire  would  be  carrying  on  the  war  ?  The 
British  and  Colonial  Ministries.  Why 
not  then  carry  out  one  comprehensive 
scheme  instead  of  each  fighting  for  his 
own  hand  ?’  ’ 

Mr.  Turnock,  of  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba,  writes  : — 

“  We  believe  that  .  .  .  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  will  decide  whether 
the  summit  of  England's  greatness  has 


been  reached,  and  the  penod  of  her  de¬ 
cadence  is  at  hand.  What  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
great  Roman  Empire  ?  One  by  one 
those  possessions  were  allowed  to  lapse 
into  independence,  etc.  It  will  be  well 
for  England  if  she  profits  by  the  mis¬ 
takes,  lest  she  meet  the  fate,  of  her  great 
prototype.  As  a  Canadian,  we  will  look 
at  the  question  from  a  Canadian  point 
of  view.  Since  confederation,  nineteen 
years  ago,  a  national  spirit  has  been 
manifesting  itself,  and  is  each  year  on 
the  increase.  But  the  Canadians  have 
not  a  voice  in  the  making  of  their  trea¬ 
ties  .  .  .  neither  can  they  prevent  a 
war  by  which  their  country  might  be 
overrun  and  desolated.  Whenever  any 
trouble  has  occurred  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  Canada  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  battle-ground  .  .  .  and 
it  would  be  Canada  again  that  would 
bear  the  brunt  of  battle.  This  (Cana¬ 
dian)  national  spirit  may  be  for  good  or 
ill.  ...  It  is  for  England  to  decide. 
Canada  cannot  long  continue  as  she  is. 
What,  then,  is  her  future  ?  Indepen¬ 
dence,  annexation  to  the  Republic  south 
of  her,  or  a  readjustment  of  her  relations 
with  England.  Independent  Canada 
would  soon  become  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union.  .  .  .  She  would  then  be 
an  active  instead  of  a  passive  part  of  a 
great  nation.  Is  England  prepared  to 
offer  Canada  the  same  as  the  United 
States  does  ?  Is  she  prepared  to  confer 
the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  British 
citizens  ?  If  she  is,  there  is  not  the  least 
question  as  to  which  Canada  will  adopt ; 
and  what  may  be  said  of  Canada  may 
be  said  of  the  other  colonies.  We  have 
instanced  Canada,  because  she  is  the 
oldest  and  most  advanced  of  all  the 
colonies,  and  is  perhaps  the  least  Eng¬ 
lish  of  them,  having  a  great  deal  in 
common  with  the  United  States.  Au¬ 
stralia  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
maintain  independence,  but  would  she 
prefer  it  to  being  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  United  Kingdom  ?  We 
greatly  mistake  if  she  would. 

"  We  are  a  strong  English  Conserva¬ 
tive  .  .  .  and  hold  that  a  scheme  to 
consolidate  the  foundations  of  our  em¬ 
pire  is  essentially  conservative.  As  we 
propose  to  make  the  old  countryman  and 
the  colonist  equal,  and  give  the  colonist 
the  same  voice  as  the  old  countryman 
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a  scheme  that  accomplishes  this  they 
will  be  pierfcctly  satisfied.  This  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  federation.” 

Mr.  Guldwin  Smith  says  of  the  Cana* 
dian  Pacific  Railway  : — 

“  .  .  .  Running  through  a  great 
part  of  its  course  completely  within  the 
grasp  of  the  Americans,  so  that  Mr. 
Blaine,  if  he  were  elected  President  by 
the  Irish  vote,  would  carry  the  keys  of 
India  at  his  girdle.” 

And  of  the  fishermen  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side  he  remarks  : — 

Not  a  few  are  Canadians  by  birth, 
and  living  proofs  of  the  fusion  that  is 
fast  being  brought  about  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  English-speaking 
race  upon  this  continent,  through  the 
operation  of  attractive  forces  too  strong 
for  political  allegiance.”  * 

Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  however,  is  one 
of  the  small  and  diminishing  party  of 
little  Englanders,  and  declared  long  ago 
for  ”  colonial  enfranchisement,”  alias 
imperial  disruption.  Few,  when  he  first 
wrote,  thought  much  of  the  prospects 
of  imperial  unity,  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Canada,  as  remarked  by  Sir 
E.  \V.  W'atkin,  ”  has  been  hitherto  the 
resort  of  British  settlers  only,  while  the 
United  States  have  become  a  home  for 
all  the  world.” 

In  the  year  before  the  Act  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Confederation  was  passed,  and  on 
the  ad  of  July  1866,  an  extraordinary 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  American 
Congress,  read  twice,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for 
the  admission  into  the  American  Re¬ 
public  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada  East  and  West,  and  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  territories  of  Selkirk, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Columbia.  It  en¬ 
acted  that,  on  notice  of  consent  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  provinces  con¬ 
cerned,  the  President  should  proclaim 
them  constituted  and  admitted  as  States 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America  accordingly  !  Sir  E.  W.  Wat- 
kin  prints  the  Bill  verbatim,  in  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  ”  uncertain  sounds”  and 
”  duffer"  government  by  our  Adderleys, 
Russells,  and  Granvilles.  The  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  offering  to  relieve  the  Queen  of 
all  her  territories  between  the  Atlantic 

*  C*nUmporary  Rtvitw,  October  1887. 


what  the  British  Government  was  in¬ 
clined  to  do.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
British  Ambassador  took  no  notice  of 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Disraeli  soon  acceded  to 
power,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Act  of  Canadian  Confederation  was 
passed.  During  the  debate  on  that 
Bill,  February  28,  1867  (”  Hansard," 
vol.  185,  p.  1187),  Mr.  Watkin  well 
argued  : — 

Did  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Bright) 
think  that  it  was  best  for  civilization 
and  for  public  liberty  that  this  half  of 
the  continent  should  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States  ?  Every  man  of  common 
sense  knew  that  these  territories  could 
not  stand  by  themselves  ;  they  must  be 
either  British  or  American,  under  the 
Crown  or  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Extent  and  variety  were  among  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  imperial  greatness.  Take  the 
question  of  defence.  Our  North 
American  possessions  had  a  coast-line 
of  1000  miles  on  the  East  and  800  on 
the  West,  and  some  of  the  finest  harbors 
on  that  continent,  and  a  mercantile 
marine  entitling  it  to  the  third  rank 
among  maritime  nations.  The  moment 
these  advantages  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  that  country  would 
become  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the 
world.  In  preserving  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  frontier  line  of  3000  miles  was  like¬ 
wise  extremely  useful.  If  England, 
therefore,  desired  to  maintain  her  trade, 
it  was  desirable  to  maintain  her  North 
American  possessions.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  was  brought  from  America,  and  in 
what  state  would  England  find  herself  if 
all  the  food  exports  of  North  America 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  Washington  ?  The  corn¬ 
growing  fields  of  Upper  Canada  ranked 
fifth  in  point  of  productiveness.  Did 
England  not  wish  to  preserve  this  vast 
storehouse  ?  Suppose  that  Canada  be¬ 
longed  to  America  :  in  the  event  of  a 
quarrel  with  England  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  de¬ 
claring  that  not  an  ounce  of  food  should 
leave  its  territories,  which  would  then 
extend  from  the  Arctic  Regions  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  no  use  blinking 
the  question.  This  would  not  be  a  de¬ 
cision  affecting  Canada  merely  ;  we  had 
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other  colonies.  The  British  Empire 
was  one  and  indivisible,  or  it  was  noth¬ 
ing.  ” 

The  answer  to  all  these  doubts  and 
questionings  is  “  Confederation” — the 
Imperial  Confederation  of  all  the  Brit* 
ains.  Sir  E.  W.  Walkin  is  not  the  first 
who  has  pointed  out  that  a  confederal 
council  in  London  would  soon  naturally 
lead  to  the  selection  of  the  fittest  and 
choicest  men  of  the  Empire  for  the 
greatest  and  most’ responsible  positions 
in  the  Empire,  for  it  was  a  strong  point 
in  some  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  essays  on  confederation.  But  we 
are  tempted  here  to  transcribe  what  Sir 
E.  W.  Watkin  and  Professor  Brvce  say 
of  ”  The  Statesman  of  Canada.'  The 
former  says  : — 

”  Mr.  (since  Sir)  John  A.  Macdonald 
entered  the  Governor  General's  presence 
with  a  manly  deference.  I  was  at  once 
struck  by  an  odd  resemblance  in  some 
of  his  features  and  expressions  to  Dis* 
raeii — dark  curly  hair,  piercing  eyes, 
aquiline  nose,  mouth  sometimes  firm, 
almost  stern  in  expression,  sometimes  so 
mild  that  he  seemed  especially  fitted  to 
play  with  little  children.  I  soon  learned 
that,  in  tact,  fixed  purpose,  and  re¬ 
sources,  he  was  ahead  of  them  all,  and, 
after  watching  his  career  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  1  have  seen  no  reason  to 
alter  that  opinion.  He  is  the  statesman 
of  Canada — one  of  the  ablest  men  on 
the  continent.  I  wish  he  administered 
the  colonial  relations  of  the  whole  Em¬ 
pire.  Had  he  done  so  for  the  last  ten 
years  we  should  have  escaped  our  mis¬ 
takes  in  South  Africa  and  the  everlast¬ 
ing  disgrace  of  Majuba  Hill.  Why  is  it 
that  such  men  are  excluded  from  office 
at  home  ?'  ’ 

”  He  is  probably,”  says  Professor 
Bryce  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  ”  the  best  liv¬ 
ing  example  of  Conservatism  as  opposed 
to  Toryism.  The  Dominion,  with  its 
conflicting  interests,  arising  from  differ¬ 
ences  of  commercial  and  industrial  situ¬ 
ation,  of  race,  religion,  and  prejudice, 
afforded  unbounded  field  for  the  special 
qualities  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  John 
Macdonald.” 

“But,”  asks  Sir  E.  W.  Watkin, 
”  who  should  negotiate  ?  The  inca¬ 
pable,  nonchalant  people  who  have  so 
signally  perilled  .the  interests  of  Great 


should  the  whole  state  of  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  be  remitted  to  a 
Plenipotentiary  ?  What  ought  we  to 
seek  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  civili¬ 
zation  ? 

”  r.  A  neutralization  of  the  3000 
miles  of  frontier,  rendering  fortifications 
needless. 

”  2.  A  continuance  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  bordering  upon 
the  two  countries. 

”  3.  Common  navigation  of  the  lakes 
and  the  outlets  to  the  sea. 

”  4.  An  enlargement  of  canals  and 
locks,  to  enable  the  food  of  the  West  to 
flow  unimpeded,  and  at  the  smallest 
cost,  direct  in  the  same  bottoms  to  Eu- 
ropie  or  any  other  part  of  the  world- 
.  ”  5.  Neutrality  of  telegraphs  and  post 
routes  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  no  matter  which  territory  they 
may  traverse. 

”  6.  A  free  interchange  of  untaxed, 
and  an  exchange  at  internal  revenue 
duty  only,  of  taxed,  commodities. 

”  7.  The  passage  of  goods  in  Ibond 
through  the  respective  territories  as 
heretofore. 

”  8.  A  common  use  of  ports  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  D’Arcy  McGee,  a  Young  Ireland 
man  of  1848,  and  a  victim  of  Fenian  as¬ 
sassination  at  Ottawa,  should  be  among 
the  best  Canadian  contributions  to  fed¬ 
eral  questions,  and  the  best  examples  of 
Canadian  Irish  loyalty.  There  needs, 
therefore,  no  apology  for  the  following 
short  extract  from  his  great  speech  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  at 
Quebec,  9th  of  February  1865,  in  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Canadian  Dominion  Bill  : — 

”  1  trust  the  House  will  permit  me  a 
few  words  as  to  the  principle  of  confed¬ 
eration  itself.  There  is  something  in 
the  frequent  fond  recurrence  of  mankind 
to  this  principle,  among  the  freest  peo- 
ple,’in  their  best  times  and  in  their  worst 
dangers,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
it  has  a  very  deep  hold  in  human  nature 
itself — an  excellent  basis  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have.  The  main  question  is 
the  due  distribution  of  powers,  but  the 
principle  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  so  adapted  as  to  promote  in¬ 
ternal  peace  and  external  security,  and 
to  call  into  action  a  genuine,  enduring, 
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and  heroic  patriotism.  It  is  a  principle 
capable  of  inspiring  a  noble  ambition, 
and  a  most  salutary  emulation. 

“  The  principle  of  federation  is  a 
generous  principle.  It  gives  men  lo* 
cal  duties  to  discharge,  invests  them 
with  general  supervision,  and  excites  a 
healthy  sense  of  responsibility  and  com¬ 
prehension.  It  has  produced  a  wise  and 
true  spirit  of  statesmanship  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  it  has  ever  been  applied, 
and  is  eminently  favorable  to  liberty.  It 
is  a  principle  inseparable  from  every 
Government  that  ever  gave  extended 
and  important  services  to  a  country,  be¬ 
cause  all  Governments  have  been  more 
or  less  confederations  in  their  character. 
The  British  Isles  are  a  quasi  confedera¬ 
tion,  and  the  old  Fiench  dukedoms  were 
confederated  in  the  States-General. 
We  go  to  the  Imperial  Government,  the 
common  arbiter  of  us  all,  in  our  true 
federal  metropolis — to  ask  for  our 
fundamental  chatter.  We  hope  by  that 
charter  to  lay  the  basis  of  permanency. 
The  two  great  things  that  all  men  aim  at 
in  free  government  are  liberty  and  pei- 
manency.  There  is  not  a  freer  people 
than  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies, 
but  there  should  be  a  high  central  au¬ 
thority — the  virtue  of  civil  obedience. 
Here  every  man  is  the  son  of  his  own 
works.  We  have  no  aristocracy  but  of 
virtue  and  talent.  We  want  time  to 
grow.  What  we  can  do  we  will  do 
cheerfully  and  loyally.  We  want  to  be 
joined  together,  that,  if  danger  comes, 
we  can  support  each  other  in  the  day  of 
tiial.  We  come  (let  us  say)  to  your 
Majesty,  who  has  given  us  liberty,  to 
give  us  unity,  that  we  may  preserve  and 
perpetuate  our  freedom  ;  and  whatso* 
ever  chatter  you  may  give  us,  we  shall 
loyally  obey  and  observe  as  long  as  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  your  Majesty  and  your 
successors  to  maintain  the  connection 
between  Great  Britain  and  these 
colonies.” 

Burke  warned  us  that  the  great  and 
comprehensive  cause  of  our  misfortunes 
was  the  want  of  a  clear  and  adequate 
conception  of  the  whole  of  our  domin¬ 
ions,  their  necessities  and  their  demands. 
The  colonies  themselves  now  warn  us 
that  it  is  impossible  to  utilize  those  ideas 
without  colonial  representation  at  the 
imperial  centre.  Of  all  our  colonies, 
Canada,  which  ought  to  be,  and  desires 


to  be,  the  right  arm  of  England,  is  now, 
and  has  been  since  r865,  in  a  most  crit¬ 
ical  and  dangerous  position  ;  for  our 
statesmen  have  acted  as  though  they  did 
not  care  for  Canadian  prayers,  had  not 
heard  of  Canadian  despatches,  and  cared 
nothing  for  Canadian  allegiance.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  a  great  opportunity  if 
he  knows  how  to  use  it.  We,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  have  of  course  known  that  Canada 
might  drift  into,  snd  that  the  United 
States  might  prepare  for,  an  annexation 
or  absorption  policy,  but  we  did  not 
know  that  all  went  right  for  our  Empire 
there  until  1865.  and  that  all  that  has 
gone  wrong  there  is  the  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  official  blindness,  deafness, 
and  preoccupation.  May  we  now,  at 
last,  comprehend  in  time  the  alternatives 
of  imperial  unity  and  disruption,  and  of 
Canadian  representation  and  citizenship 
either  at  Westminster  or  Washington. 

What,  then,  our  great  colonies  de¬ 
mand  is  a  fair  share  of  imperial  citizen¬ 
ship  for  those  who  are  prepared  to  pay 
and  fight  for  it,  who  already  share  its 
dangers  and  are  qualified  to  bear  its 
honors,  and  one  of  which  is  offered  al¬ 
most  as  august  a  citizenship  by  our  great¬ 
est  rival.  We  can  only  unite  by  fed¬ 
eration.” 

In  1775  Burke  considered  ‘‘  the  great 
floods  and  eternal  barriers  of  creation” 
as  the  only  real  obstacles  to  colonial 
representation  in  our  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But  since  his  day  we  have  turned 
the  floods  into  steam,  and  the  steam  into 
motors  ;  we  have  made  the  eternal  bar¬ 
riers  our  broad  highways  ;  we  have  even 
appointed  the  lightning  to  rule  the  night 
at  our  bidding,  to  flash  our  mandates 
beneath  the  abyss,  and  to  search  its  sur¬ 
face  for  our  foes  ! 

”  I  look,”  said  Burke,  ”  on  the  im¬ 
perial  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
privileges  which  the  colonies  ought  to 
enjoy  under  those  rights,  to  be  just  the 
most  reconcilable  things  in  the  world.” 

We  are  long  past  the  day  when  the  in¬ 
terests  of  classes  can  long  prevail  over 
those  of  nations,  or  diplomatic  artifices 
or  expedients  over  facts  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  those  who  are  in  the  right  descend 
to  artifices  and  expedients  that  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  truth  and  Nature  have  a 
chance.  The  Canadian  people  know 
what  they  are  about  and  what  they  want, 
and  will  vote  as  befits  their  own  com- 
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inercial  interests  and  national  and  itn* 
perial  instincts.  Those  who  think  other* 
wise  should  consider  how  and  why  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  fell  through,  the  vast 
and  almost  magical  changes  already  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  development  of  the 
great  North-West,  how  the  transconti¬ 
nental  and  inter-oceanic  railway  at  once 
empowers,  embodies,  and  stimulates  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  empire,  as  well 
as  the  energies  of  commerce,  and 
whether  it  is  likely  that  citizens  of  the 
freest  country  in  the  world  will  much 
longer  continue  to  raise  a  superabun¬ 
dant  income  by  taxing  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers  ? 

In  i86t  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  favored  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  and  so  did  Congress,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  a  Committee.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  reported  in  its  favor  in  1863,  and  re¬ 
solved  in  its  favor  in  1864.  Mr.  Seward 
endorsed  it  in  1864,  and  the  Detroit 
Convention  asked  for  it  on  the  14th  July 
1865.  In  Congress,  on  the  14th  of 
March  1866,  in  the  debate  on  an  abor¬ 
tive  Bill  for  regulating  trade  with 
Canada,  Mr.  Brooks  (Dem.  New  York) 
said  : — 

“  He  did  not  believe  there  would  have 
been  thirty  votes  obtained  in  this  House 
last  year  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Rec¬ 
iprocity  Treaty  with  Canada,  but  for 
the  explicit  understanding  that  some 
sort  of  reciprocity  in  trade  would  be 
forthwith  re-established,  either  through 
the  treat) -making  power,  or  through 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Government. 
He  now  saw  in  the  additional  claims  of 
the  lumber,  coal,  and  other  interests, 
that  advantage  was  to  be  taken,  and  that 
never  again  were  we  to  have  reciprocity. 
He  had  given  his  vote  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  should  be  substantially 
renewed.  .  .  .  That  our  internal  reve¬ 
nues  might  be  levied  either  by  them  (the 
Canadians)  or  by  us  in  our  impoits  from 
them.” 

And  now,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
Canada  looks  like  part  of  an  altered 
world.  She  had  in  1880  some  48,000 
organized  Militia,  and  the  Reserve  was 
believed  to  be  about  ^00,000.* 

Hundreds  of  States  farmers  have  been 
and  are  going  over  to  Manitoba,  which 
has  a  cultivatable  area  of  375  millions 


*  Kolb’s  “Condition  of  Nations,’’  p.  124. 


of  acres.*  According  to  the  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  working  classes’ 
average  savings  ate  about  (48  a  year  per 
man  over  expenditure.  According  to 
the  United  States  1880  Census,  and  the 
Canada  Census  t88i,  there  are  14 
Canadians  in  the  United  States  to  every 
1000,  and  18  Americans  in  Canada  to 
every  tooo. 

As  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  now  for 
the  third  time  Premier  of  Canada,  said, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  the  3rd 
session  of  the  5lh  Parliament,  January 
1885  :  ”  It  is  not  by  going  down  on  our 
knees  that  we  shall  get  reciprocity. 
American  statesmen  said.  Let  us  hold 
off  a  little  longer.  ”  f 

The  public  debt  of  Canada  in  1885 
was  only  11264,763,607,  and  how  momen¬ 
tous  has  been  the  effect  of  this  “  little 
longer”  is  shown  by  the  speeches  of  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Lansdowne,  at 
Winnipeg  and  Victoria,  and  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
White,  at  the  Montreal  banquet  in  the 
same  year.  The  latter  statesman  said  : — 
”  I  do  not  believe  that  the  indepen¬ 
dent  existence  of  the  old  provinces  of 
Canada  would  be  worth  ten  years’  pur¬ 
chase  if  we  had  not  the  great  North- 
West  on  which  to  build  up  our  future. 
The  people  of  Eastern  Canada  are  mov¬ 
ing  westward.  Were  it  not  for  the  North- 
W'est  they  must  drift  into  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  Republic. 

And  Lord  Lansdowne  spoke  at  Win¬ 
nipeg  as  follows,  on  the  effect  of  the 
great  railway  on  the  material  and  politi¬ 
cal  consolidation  of  the  Dominion,  and 
on  confederation  : — 

”  The  courage,  the  audacity,  of  this 
great  national  work — without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  similar  undertakings. 

.  .  .  The  stupendous  character  of  the 
work.  A  maze  of  mountains  through 
which  no  path,  not  even  a  hunter's  trail, 
had  been  carried.  By  the  vigor  with 
which  this  enterprise  has  been  carried 
out,  you  have  shown  your  intention  of 
leaving  nothing  undone  for  the  material 
and  political  consolidation  of  the  Do¬ 
minion.  Confederation  without  the  rail¬ 
way  was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
the  British  North  America  Act  was 

*  Kolb’s  “  Condition  of  Nations,’’  p.  124. 
t  Morgan’s  ’’  Dominion  Annual  Register,’’ 
p.  45- 

^  Ibid,  p.  308. 
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printed.  ...  A  consciousness  that  the 
present  generation  is  not  here  to  shape 
the  fortunes  of  this  country  on  selfish 
ends  or  temporary  convenience.” 

At  Victoria,  in  October,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  also  spoke  of  Esquimault 
as  “  a  naval  station  likely  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
strongholds  of  the  empire.  You  have  a 
coal  supply  sufficient  for  all  the  navies 
of  the  world  ” 

Canada  has,  as  compared  with  the 
States,  a  remarkable  superiority  or  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  that  very  important  factor  in 
commercial  exchange — coal.  This  is  so 
important  that  we  extract  some  remarks 
thereon  from  the  important  speech  by 
the  Hon.  T.  D’Arcy  McGee,  before  al¬ 
luded  to. 

”  But  there  is  one  special  source  of 
wealth  to  be  found  in  the  maritime  prov¬ 
inces.  I  allude  to  coal.  I  believe  we 
must  all  concur  with  Sir  William  Logan 
that  we  have  no  coal  in  Canada.  He 
demonstrated  by  a  laborious  survey  the 
thickness  or  depth  of  the  whole  group 
in  Northern  Nova  Scotia  to  be  over  af 
miles,  an  amount  which  far  exceeds  any¬ 
thing  seen  in  the  coal  formation  in  other 
parts  of  North  America  ;  in  this  group 
there  are  76  coal  beds  one  above  an¬ 
other.  In  a  commercial,  in  a  military, 
in  every  point  of  view,  we  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  one  another.  Newfoundland 
dominates  the  gulf,  and  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  be  separated  from  her.  Lord 
Chatham  said  he  would  as  soon  abandon 
Plymouth  as  Newfoundland  to  a  foreign 
Power,  and  he  is  thought  to  have  under¬ 
stood  how  to  govern  men.” 

And  Vancouver's  Island,  at  the  op¬ 
posite  extremity  cf  the  Dominion,  “  con¬ 
tains,”  according  to  Sir  W.  Watkin’s 


r^sumi  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  ”  all 
the  bituminous  coal  on  the  west  side  of 
the  great  North  American  continent.’’ 
Every  passing  year  now  strengthens  the 
Canadian  nationality  beyond  all  ordinary 
computation  of  the  effect  of  time,  but 
if  commercial  union  with  the  States 
should  come  and  prosper,  popular  con¬ 
tent  with  things  as  they  are  would 
strengthen  with  it ;  while  if  commercial 
union  comes  and  fails,  the  idea  of  polit¬ 
ical  union  with  the  States  will  wither 
and  fail  also.  And  even  if  eventually 
— of  which,  however,  we  conceive  there 
is  no  danger — Canada  should  unite  with, 
or  be  annexed  by,  the  States,  the  States 
will,  after  all,  be  annexed  and  Anglicized 
by  the  Canadians,  but  it  will  be  not  so 
much  annexation  as  reunion. 

The  States  have  always  been,  and  are 
still,  more  English  than  anything  else, 
and  those  of  their  citizens  whose  lineage 
is  not  directly  English  are  of  the  races 
that  colonized  or  conquered  England. 
Even  now  America  is  a  truer  and  freer, 
as  well  as  a  newer  England,  for  her  land 
and  her  religion  are  free.  With  such 
institutions,  and  amid  such  a  confluence 
of  nations,  the  best  blood  and  ideas  of 
the  world  must  needs  there  hold  sway, 
and  we  all — Canadians,  States  men,  and 
English — are  at  one  as  to  the  great  laws 
of  social  life  and  political  progress  which 
already  rule  this  planet,  while  our  great 
family  council,  whether  its  members  sit 
at  Ottawa,  Washington,  or  London, 
speak  one  language,  come  of  the  same 
races,  inherit  the  same  history  and  lit¬ 
erature,  will  follow  the  same  path,  and 
never  yield  its  real  unity,  except  to  in¬ 
fluences  far  more  essential  and  imperious 
than  any  that  mere  commerce  can  direct 
or  combine. —  Westminster  Review. 
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Now  fill  the  bowl,  now  join  the  dance,  and  see. 

Ye  jovial  guild,  ye  foot  it  fast  and  free  : 

Now  ’twere  high  time  to  deck  in  order  due 
The  Salian  feast,  and  call  the  gods  to  sup  with  you. 
New  Sexies.— Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  5 
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II. 

Now  let  the  Csecuban  see  light  at  last. 

Stored  by  our  grandsires,  for  the  hour  is  past 

When  the  dark  Queen  to  Rome’s  proud  Citadel 

Could  plot  mad  ruin,  and  scheme  to  sound  the  Empire’s  knell, 

III. 

With  a  crazed  court  of  wretches,  men  in  name, 

Naught  else  :  no  dream  too  wild  for  her  to  frame. 

Distempered  soul,  with  fortune’s  sweetest  drink 
Intoxicate  ;  but  low  her  maniac  pride  did  sink 

IV. 

What  time  her  ships,  scarce  one  unscathed,  were  fired  : 

The  madness,  by  her  native  god  inspired. 

Changed  to  true  terror.  Fear  lent  wings,  she  fled 
From  Italy,  and  lo  !  behind  her  Caesar  led 


V. 

The  hot  pursuit  and  plied  th’  incessant  oar, 

— So  some  keen  hawk  drives  doves  in  flocks  before 
His  path,  so  o’er  Haemonia’s  snow-clad  plains 
Some  hunter  tracks  the  hare — in  haste  to  bind  in  chains 


VI. 

The  dangerous  beast.  Yet  had  she  grace  to  choose 
A  nobler  death.  Woman,  didst  thou  refuse 
'fhe  touch  of  steel  ?  Albeit  thy  barks  were  fleet. 

Sought’ St  thou  on  alien  shores  some  haven  of  retreat  ? 

VII. 

No  !  all  unmoved  her  eyes  beheld  again 

Her  palace-home,  how  fallen  !  With  high  disdain 

Of  life,  she  grasped  the  toothed  snakes’  dark  brood, 

And  nursed,  till  their  black  poison  mixed  with  all  her  blood, 

VIII. 

Her  spirit  rose  with  her  resolve  to  die. 

She  thought :  ‘  ‘  Go,  gaze  your  fill,  fierce  crew,  for  I 
March  not  in  your  proud  show,  by  myriads  seen, 

A  captive  woman — No  !  I  lived  and  die  a  Queen.” 

.  — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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Those  who  went  to  hear,  during  one 
of  the  recent  London  seasons,  Richard 
Wagner’s  Master- singers  of  Nuremberg, 
invariably  came  back  with  a  feeling  of 
delight.  Friends  and  foes  of  the  so- 
called  ”  Music  of  the  Future”  joined, 
in  this  case,  in  a  chorus  of  applause. 

The  ”  Music  of  the  Future,"  we  may 
say  in  passing,  is  not  a  word  of  the  com¬ 
poser's  own  coining.  It  was  invented 


by  an  adversary,  and  afterward — as  has 
so  often  happened  in  history — attributed 
to  the  victim  himself.  Hans  Sachs 
never  said  of  himself,  as  is  so  often  as¬ 
serted,  that  he  was — 

«  shoe¬ 
maker  and  poet  too. 

(“  Hans  Sachs  war  ein  Schuh- 
macber  und  Poet  dazu.”) 

Yet  this  absurd  ditty  is  almost  the  only 
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thing  some  men  know,  or  believe  they 
know,  of  the  works  of  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Master-singers  and  the  Father  of  the 
German  Secular  Drama.  So  also,  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner  is  guiltless  of  having  de¬ 
scribed  his  own  compositions  as  the 
“  Music  of  the  Future.*'  In  a  letter  to 
Hector  Berlioz,  contained  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  volume  of  Wagner’s  fVrit- 

ings  and  Poems,  the  reader  may  find  the 
details  of  this  quid  pro  quo. 

But  by  one  of  those  strange  freaks  of 
ill-luck,  against  which  the  best  inten- 
tinned  are  not  always  proof,  Wagner 
himself  commits  the  unpardonable  mis¬ 
take  of  putting  in  the  mouth  of  “  the 
People’s  Goethe  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury”  that  self-same  rhyme  which  some 
bigoted  Romanist  hater  of  the  memory 
of  Hans  Sachs  had  weakly  invented  as  a 
would-be  squib  against  him  ! 

However,  opinion  here  and  abroad  is 
at  one  on  the  exquisite  charm  of  the 
music  in  the  Afeister singer  von  Nurnberg. 
Thoughtful  English  critics,  otherwise 
not  in  the  least  enamored  of  Wagner’s 
later  style  or  second  manner,  have  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
—refined,  captivating,  and  always  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  dramatic  sentiment  and 
situation.  At  the  same  time,  we  con¬ 
fess  that  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  the  impression  created  by  the 
play  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  char¬ 
acter  and  the  literary  importance  t)f  the 
whilom  Head  of  the  Civic  Bards  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

In  Wagner’s  play,  the  description  of 
town  life  in  the  later  mediaeval  epoch  is, 
no  doubt,  a  graphic  one.  Nor  will  the 
most  captious  be  able  to  deny  that  the 
story  and  the  plot  are  worked  out  with 
remarkable  skill  and  much  delicacy.  The 
interest  never  flags  for  a  moment ;  and 
there  are  humorous  scenes  of  irresistible 
effect,  albeit  those  strangely  err  who  as¬ 
sume  that  the  poet-composer  meant  to 
write  a  ”  comic  opera.” 

Still,  any  one  more  deeply  acquainted 
with  the  works  and  the  former  standing 
of  the  ”  cobbler- bard  of  Nuremberg’ 
would  wish  some  higher  traits  had  been 
added  in  the  treatment  of  his  figure. 
Full  allowance  may  certainly  be  made 
for  the  playwright’s  necessities.  Strong 
contrasts  are  always  theatrically  impres¬ 
sive.  Now,  by  way  of  effective  set-off, 
Walter  von  Stolzing,  who,  in  the  tour¬ 


nament  of  song,  earns  the  prize  for 
melodic  verse,  and  carries  off,  as  the 
doubly  successful  lover,  the  charming 
daughter  of  Pogner,  the  goldsmith,  is 
brought  forward,  by  Wagner,  in  colon 
of  noblest  beauty  of  mind,  as  against  a 
crowd  of  handicraftsmen — bakers  and 
pewterers,  grocers,  soap-boilers  and  fur¬ 
riers,  who  are  mere  pedantic  dabblers  in 
poetry.  To  some  extent,  this  striking 
contrast  may  even  account  for  the  great 
success  of  the  repres'‘ntation.  But  from 
the  natural  tendency  to  exaggeration 
which  is  involved  in  the  droll  antithesis, 
the  image  of  Hans  Sachs  himself  seems 
to  me  unduly  to  suffer. 

Altogether,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
full  justice  has  been  done  to  him  in  this 
portraiture.  No  doubt,  at  the  end, 
atonement  is  made  for  the  insufficiency. 
Then  the  wreath  of  honor,  gained  by 
Walter  von  Stolzing,  is  placed  by  Eve’s 
hand  on  the  brow  of  Hans  Sachs,  when 
the  latter  vindicates  the  poetic  art  of  the 
people  in  a  patriotic  harangue  addressed 
to  the  triumphant  young  scion  of  a  no¬ 
ble  family. 

This  harangue,  beginning  with  the 
words  : — ”  Verachtet  mir  die  Afeister 
nicht”  is  strictly  true,  historically  speak¬ 
ing,  as  regards  the  national  life  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  times  past.  Before  the  tribunal 
of  poetical  art,  long  pedigrees  and  famed 
ancestry,  however  noble  and  worthy, 
escutcheon,  spear,  and  sword,  went  for 
nothing.  A  master-singer  alone,  who 
had  himself  given  his  proofs,  could 
confer  the  prize  ;  and  this  he  did  on  the 
sole  ground  of  merit  When  literature 
was  no  longer  honored  by  courts  and 
princes,  it  found  a  safe  place  of  shelter, 
in  evil  days  of  storm  and  stress,  among 
the  people  of  the  cities.  There  it  was 
cultivated  in  a  national  sense.  But  for 
the  master-singers,  the  true  German 
sentiment  would  have  sadly  degenerated. 
Hence,  Wagner  is  fully  justified  in  mak¬ 
ing  Hans  Sachs  admonish  the  young 
bearer  of  a  noble  name  to  give  due  honor 
to  those  civic  poets  of  the  Fatherland  as 
the  guardians  of  the  patriotic  spirit. 

In  point  of  fact,  more  might  be  said 
as  to  the  far-reaching  special  influence 
of  the  quaint  Nuremberg  master  himself. 
Ay,  through  the  distance  of  ages  Hans 
Sachs  acted  as  the  virtual  teacher  of  our 
greatest  poets — not  a  few  will  say  :  the 
greatest  poet  whom  the  German  nation 
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has  produced.  And  as  Wagner’s  drama 
is  likely  to  come  again  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public,  it  may  well  be  worth  while  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  position  really 
occupied  by  Hans  Sachs  in  German  lit¬ 
erature. 

For  the  purpose  of  setting  matters  at 
once  right  through  an  authority,  to 
whom  most  men  will  bow  on  a  subject 
of  poetical  judgment,  we  will,  first  and 
foremost,  quote  Goethe  himself. 

Upon  him  his  worshipping  admirers 
have  fondly  conferred  the  name  of  Alt- 
MeisUr — a  designation  strikingly  recall¬ 
ing  the  character  and  habits  of  the  older 
poetical  life  of  Germany,  but  rather  at 
variance  with  the  “  classic,"  "  Hel¬ 
lenic,”  "Olympian”  character  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Goethe.  This  "  Alt-Meister" 
name  was,  nevertheless,  given  for  good 
reasons.  Goethe  openly  avows  that  he 
began  his  own  career  by  taking  the  Meis- 
tersinger,  and  Hans  Sachs  more  partic¬ 
ularly,  as  an  example  to  be  followed  and 
looked  up  to.  In  his'  biographical 
sketch,  Dichtung  und  Wahrhcit^  Goethe 
says  of  himself  ; — 

“In  order  to  find  a  congenial  poetical  soil 
on  which  we  could  take  our  stand,  and  where 
we  could  breathe  with  true  freedom  of  mind 
i^freisinning),  we  had  to  go  back  a  few  cen¬ 
turies,  when  solid  capacities  rose  splendidly 
from  a  chaotic  condition  ;  and  thus  we  entered 
into  friendly  intercourse  with  the  poetry  of 
those  bygone  ages.  The  Minnesingers  [Ger¬ 
man  Troubadours]  were  too  far  removed  from 
us.  We  would  first  have  had  to  study  their 
language  ;  and  that  did  not  suit  us.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  live,  and  not  to  learn.  Hans  Sachs, 
the  truly  masterly  poet,  was  nearest  to  us.  A 
genuine  talent,  although  not  after  the  manner 
of  those  knights  and  courtiers  ;  but  a  plain 
citiien,  even  as  we  boasted  of  being.  His 
didactic  realism  agreed  with  our  bent,  and  we 
used,  on  many  occasions,  his  easy  rhythm,  his 
facile  rhyme.” 

This  was  published  in  1811,  when 
Goethe  was  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  Long  before,  in  his  Pottical 
Mission  of  Hans  Sachs,  he  had  sung  the 
praise  of  the  Citizen  Poet  in  most  fer¬ 
vent  strains ;  uttering  strange  curses 
against  ”  the  folk  that  would  not  know 
their  Master,"  and  sentencing  such  rec¬ 
usants  "  to  be  banished  into  the  frog- 
pond”  instead  of  being  permitted  to 
approach  the  serene  heights  where  gen¬ 
uine  bards  dwell. 

It  is  a  somewhat  longish  effusion,  this 
hearty  glorification  by  Goethe  of  the 
Nureml^rg  poet — written,  so  to  say,  in 


the  latter’s  own  archaic  style,  and  much 
interlarded  with  words  taken  from  his 
racy  Franconian  vocabulary.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  esteem  in  which  Goethe  held 
Hans  Sachs  may  be  seen  from  the  two 
intioductory  verses.  The  "  dear  mas¬ 
ter"  is  there  depicted  how,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  having  put  off  his  dirty  leather 
apron  and  donned  a  festival  raiment, 
’’  he,  too,  rests  on  the  seventh  day”  from 
all  the  work  he  had  done — "  from  many 
a  tug  and  many  a  stroke."  But  as  the 
Spring-sun  touches  him,  his  very  rest 
gives  birth  to  new  work  ;  for  he  feels 
that  he  is  holding  a  little  world,  a  mi¬ 
crocosm,  hatching  in  his  brain,  which 
is  beginning  to  move  and  to  live,  and 
which  he  would  fain  bring  forth.  Has 
he  not — so  Goethe’s  poem  goes  on — an 
eye  true  and  full  of  wise  insight  ?  And 
is  not  his  a  loving  heart  which  fondly 
takes  in  and  makes  his  own  that  which 
he  has  seen  so  clearly  and  purely  ?  Has 
he  not  a  tongue  that  eagerly  pours  forth 
into  subtle  speech  ?  Ay,  the  Muses  re¬ 
joice  at  such  qualities  ;  and  hence  they 
wished  to  ordain  him  a  master-singer. 

Then,  a  noble,  beauteous,  and  truth¬ 
ful  woman  is  introduced — namely,  the 
Genius  of  Nature.  Under  her  guidance, 
Hans  Sachs  sees  and  portrays  the  world 
with  its  passionate  ana  curiously  con¬ 
fused  strivings,  as  Albrecht  Diirer  saw 
and  portrayed  it  In  rapid  allusion,  a 
number  of  other  guides  and  associates  of 
the  Nuremberg  poet  are  referred  to  ; 
representatives  of  history  and  mythol¬ 
ogy,  of  merry  tales  and  mad  drollery, 
as  well  as  of  romantic  love.  Taught, 
spurred,  and  alternately  rallied  and  nag¬ 
ged,  or  caressed  by  them,  Hans  Sachs 
never  ages  in  his  loving  quality.  His 
heart  will  not  grow  cold.  At  last  Pos¬ 
terity  places  on  his  head  the  oak-wreath, 
which  had  always  hovered,  with  living 
foliage,  in  the  welkin,  ready  to  descend 
upon  his  brow.  A  banishing  curse, 
therefore — so  Goethe  concludes — upon 
the  croaking  crew  that  ever  ignored  the 
Master  ! 

In  one  thing  Goethe  was  mistaken  ; 
and  his  mistake  is  easily  accounted  for. 
At  his  time,  when  he  thus  powerfully 
restored  the  memory  of  Hans  Sachs,  the 
position  which  the  latter  had  held  in  the 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries  was  utter¬ 
ly  obscured  ;  and  not  even  Goethe  knew 
it  in  its  full  extent.  Nor  were  all  the 
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works  of  Hans  Sachs  then  attainable  to 
the  would-be  reader.  Goethe's  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Master  s  varied  activity  is, 
therefore,  of  necessity  somewhat  imper¬ 
fect. 

Goethe  also  erred  in  thinking  that  it 
was  Posterity  which  placed  the  wreath 
of  honor  on  the  Nuremberg  poet's  brow. 
The  contemporaries  of  Sachs  had  done 
so.  Posterity,  on  the  contrary,  for  some 
time  forgot,  even  abused  and  vilified, 
the  people's  bard,  with  the  exception, 
always,  of  at  least  a  few  of  those  who 
had  made  the  literature  of  the  later  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  their  special  study,  and  who 
could  consequently  assign  him  his  true 
place.  These  circumstances  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  order  not  to  lose 
from  sight  the  various  points  of  contact 
which,  in  spite  of  undoubted  differences 
growing  in  course  of  time  more  and 
more  marked,  constitute  a  strong  and 
consecutive  line  of  tradition  from  one 
school  of  sung  to  the  other. 

Heroic  poetry  of  anonymous  creation, 
the  Minnesinger  schools,  and  the  Mas¬ 
ter-singer  guilds,  mainly  were  the  earlier 
literary  outcome  of  Germany.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  high  value  now  set 
upon  what  for  some  time  had  been  much 
neglected,  is  the  habit,  at  present,  of 
calling  the  Minnesingers  our  “  First 
Classics."  The  period  of  which  Less¬ 
ing,  Herder,  Klopstock,  VVieland, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  the  foremost 
representatives,  is  designated  as  the 
"  second  classic  epoch." 

Between  the  most  flourishing  time  of 
the  Town's  Poets  and  the  time  of 
Goethe  a  kind  of  break  occurred.  It 
coincided  with  the  miseries  and  the  po¬ 
litical  disruption  consequent  upon  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  For  a  while  it 
seemed  as  if  the  intellectual  light  of  the 
nation  was  hopelessly  dimmed,  though 
master-minds,  like  Leibnitz,  the  philos¬ 
opher,  still  shone  forth  in  single  splen¬ 
dor.  The  gigantic  and  protracted  strug¬ 
gle  for  spiritual  freedom,  in  which  Ger¬ 
many  had  been  reduced  by  the  sword, 
by  pestilence,  by  famine,  by  emigration, 
to  nearly  one-third  of  her  former  popu¬ 
lation,  heavily  told  upon  her  whole  life, 
political,  industrial,  literary,  and  more 
especially,  poetical. 

Once  a  country  full  of  energy,  replete 
with  song,  and  characterized  by  great 
gayety,  Germany  now  had  a  tone  of  sad¬ 


ness  and  resignation  prevailing  within 
her.  Her  very  language,  with  its  com¬ 
bined  strength  and  aptitude  for  musical 
development,  became  overlaid  with  for¬ 
eign  elements,  and  had  to  be  gradually 
purified  again  by  laborious  efforts.  Not 
a  few,  even  Leibnitz  himself,  wrote  by 
preference  in  Latin  or  French.  A  deep 
chasm  was  thus  created  between  the 
cultured  and  the  popular  classes. 

No  wonder  that,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  memory  of  Hans  Sachs 
should  have  grievously  suffered.  There 
were  but  too  many  who,  while  being  well 
acquainted  with  Homer,  iEschylus, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  with  Ovid, 
Vergil,  and  Horace,  even  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Ennius,  scarcely  knew  any¬ 
thing  more  of  the  foremost  popular  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century  than  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  rhyme  meant  as  a  satire  upon  him, 
but  which  has  often  been  foolishly  held 
to  be  a  short  autobiographical  descrip¬ 
tion  from  his  own  pen.  Strange  to  say, 
few  men  seem  even  to  have  noted  the 
glaring  impossibility  of  Hans  Sachs 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  ditty  alluded 
to  in  the  past ! 

Yet  there  had  once  been  a  time  when 
his  name  shone  over  all  German  lands*; 
when  Luther,  who  understood  something 
about  poetry  and  music,  together  with 
the  learned  Melanchthon,  held  Hans 
Sachs  in  high  honor  as  a  fellow-worker 
in  the  Reformation  cause  ;  and  when 
impartial  scholars  esteemed  the  power 
and  richness  of  his  language,  the  many- 
sidedness  of  his  mind,  hts  varied  and 
extraordinary  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
life-like  descriptions  that  characterize 
nearly  all  his  poetical  works — barring, 
we  must  add,  his  crude  tragedies. 

The  epoch  of  the  Reformation  was 
filled  with  his  fame.  But  even  long  after 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  learned  Wa- 
genseil,  in  his  standard  work  {Fonder 
Meistersinger  Holdseliger  Kunst ;  1697), 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  poems  of 
Hans  Sachs  would  be  revered  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts.  This  loving  testimony 
and  over-eager  prophecy  was  not  des¬ 
tined  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  terrible 
misfortunes  of  the  country  had  destroyed 
many  of  the  best  roots  of  German  life  ; 
and  thus  the  recollection  of  the  refined 
poetry  of  the  Minnesinger  age  almost 
vanished,  among  the  masses,  like  a 
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dream  forgotten.  The  work  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  Meistersinger  epoch  was  first  nep* 
lected  in  those  classes  which  would  (am 
pass  as  the  guardians  of  literary  treas¬ 
ures.  It  was  in  the  lower  popular  strata 
that  fragments  of  that  which  to-day  is 
considered  of  such  high  value  were  really 
preserved  with  loving  esteem. 

The  contemporaries  of  the  ingenious 
and  widely  famed  '*  Nuremberg  poet” 
(such  were  the  standing  epithets  former¬ 
ly  applied  to  Hans  Sachs)  had  likened 
him  with  rather  exaggerating  comparison 
to  Vergil,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Eurip¬ 
ides,  and  other  lights  of  antiquity.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  later  times,  he  who, 
in  spite  of  his  lowly  origin,  had  acquired 
a  remarkable  amount  of  knowledge ; 
who  at  least  in  early  youth  had  appar¬ 
ently  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  also  of  French  ;  and  who,  if  that 
is  held  doubtful,  ^at  any  rate  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  then  existing  trans¬ 
lations  of  classic  and  other  remarkable 
works,  was  by  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  him,  vilified  as  if  he  had  been  an  ig¬ 
norant  versifier  of  public  fairs.  His  de¬ 
tractors  thereby  only  proved  their  own 
ignorance.  Even  the  catalogue  of  his 
library,  which  still  exists,  and  which 
comprised  the  Odyssey,  Herodotos, 
^sop,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Plinius,  Plutarch, 
Suetonius,  etc.,  ought  to  put  these 
slanderers  to  shame. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  at  last  only  the 
name  of  Hans  Sachs  remained  like  a 
pillar  of  disgrace.  His  works  were  ut¬ 
terly  forgotten  by  the  cultured  classes. 
Those  works  were  almost  lost — not  to  be 
had  anywhere.  Nobody  among  the 
learned  and  well-to-do  cared  for  them. 
Mere  book-learned  arrogance  and  schem¬ 
ing  calumny  joined  their  eSorts  in  pur¬ 
suing  his  memory.  Priestlings,  like 
Gdtzinger,  who  were  well  aware  of  his 
stout  championship  of  the  Reformation 
cause,  defamed  him  as  a  **  poor  rhyme¬ 
ster  and  merry  Jack  Andrew”  (Prii- 
sc/unmeister) , 

Only  slowly  the  unmerited  disgrace 
was  lifted  from  his  name.  Gotisched 
had  said  already  : — ”  Hans  Sachs  was 
the  great  mind  that  Germany  once  ad¬ 
mired,  and  whom  men,  somewhat  de¬ 
fiantly,  liked  to  call  ‘  the  Homer  of  the 
Germans.’  ”  The  comparison  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  unlucky  one.  It  shows. 


however,  how  highly  his  fame  stood  at 
his  own  time. 

Far  more  cautiously,  over-cautiously, 
Ranisch  vindicated  the  poet’s  memory, 
in  his  Historisch  -  Kritiscke  Lebembe- 
schreibung  Hans  Sachsens,  ”  the  once 
famed  Master  singer  at  Nuremberg.” 
The  book  was  written  in  1756,  “  in  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  and  of  German  Poetry.”  We  see 
from  it  that  at  Ranisch’s  time  ”  many  a 
burgher  and  peasant  were  yet  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  part  of  the  works  of  Hans 
Sachs,”  and  that  these  men  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  "  did  not  easily  sell  the  treasure  so 
dear  to  them  to  any  learned  man  ;  pre¬ 
ferring,  as  they  did,  to  seek  pleasant 
recreation  in  their  perusal  after  work 
was  done,  or  on  the  day  of  rest.” 

Twenty  years  after  Ranisch’s  publica¬ 
tion,  Wieland  and  Goethe  sought  to  re¬ 
store  the  reputation  of  a  literary  name 
upon  which  dirt  was  heaped  ever  and 
anon  bv  vile  hands.  ”  It  is  long 
enough,”  Wieland  wrote,  ”  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  ignored  her  Poet,  and  that  we 
all  have  forgotten  our  Master.” 

Now  there  was  no  German  writer  in 
those  days  more  imbued  with  Hellenic 
gracefulness  of  spirit,  or  more  charac¬ 
terized  even  by  what  is  called  French 
elegance,  than  Wieland  was.  His  testi¬ 
mony,  together  with  that  of  Goethe,  is 
therefore  of  special  importance. 

Bertuch,  directing  attention  to  Wie- 
land’s  and  Goethe’s  opinion,  wrote, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  in  an  appeal 
for  the  re-edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  the  poet : — 

Hans  Sachs  !  Hnw  many  are  there  among 
us  Germans  who  know  more  of  that  man  than 
that  such  was  his  name  ?  But  his  mind,  his 
heart,  his  high  practical  genius,  his  way  of  ob¬ 
serving  Nature,  of  rendering  her  impressions 
truthfully,  like  the  purest  mirror — who  knows 
all  this,  except  perhaps  a  few  who  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  too  irksome  a  task  to  dig  for  sunken 
treasures  of  our  country’s  literature  in  old,  dusty 
libraries?  Had  Goethe  and  Wieland  not  rais¬ 
ed  in  the  Ttutseke  Mtrkur  (1766)  a  noble 
and  well-merited  monument  of  honor  to  him, 
his  memory  would  surely  yet  slumber  among 
us  ;  and  his  works,  the  richest  and  most  splen¬ 
did  treasure  of  German  mediaeval  poetry,  would 
perish  forever.  Shall  we  allow  our  Ennius  to 
be  lost  ?  Shall  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
put  us  to  shame  ?’’ 

The  edition  intended  by  Bertuch  never 
came  out,  owing  to  the  lack  of  interest 
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in  those  days.  In  spite  of  Goethe’s  and 
Wieland’s  appeal,  the  wealthier  classes 
were  still  too  far  estranged  then  from  a 
due  appreciation  of  their  own  country’s 
old  intellectual  life* 

People  were  content  with  wretched  ex¬ 
tracts  from  which  no  true  image  and  full 
impression  could  be  gathered  of  a  poet 
who  had  exercised  great  influence  even 
on  the  mind  of  Goethe.  We  know  bet¬ 
ter  now.  We  can,  however,  still  re¬ 
member,  with  a  degree  of  retrospective 
indignation,  the  time — not  more  than 
some  twenty  or  even  fifteen  years  ago — 
when  it  was  rather  uphill  work  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  at  large  of  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  bringing  out  a  complete  and  crit¬ 
ically  arranged  edition  of  the  extensive 
works  of  Hans  Sachs,  as  well  as  of  do¬ 
ing  honor  to  his  memory  by  a  suitable 
monument.  What  was  spoken  and  writ¬ 
ten  then  in  support  of  the  movement 
made  in  that  direction,  may  to  many 
have  seemed  a  cry  in  the  wilderness,  to 
some  even  a  scarcely  justifiable  cry. 

Besides  the  little  treatises  of  Neumann, 
Hoffmann,  Haupt,  Odebrecht,  and  a 
few  others,  there  existed,  then,  scarcely 
any  literature  of  importance  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  “  People’s  Goethe  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century.'  Nor  was  there  a 
proper  beginning  made  for  a  full  edition 
of  his  works.  No  statue  had  been 
erected  yet  in  his  honor — nearly  300 
years  after  his  death — in  his  native  town, 
the  ancient  free  city  of  Nuremberg, 
though  Germany  had  raised  monuments 
to  a  great  many  of  her  illustrious  sons. 
This  was  all  the  more  extraordinary, 
seeing  that  several  contemporary  paint¬ 
ers  had  preserved  the  features  of  the 
poet.  We  know  how  his  manly,  full- 
bearded,  and  jovial  face  looked  when  he 
was  fifty-one  years  of  age.  Another 
drawing  by  the  famed  painter,  Hernei- 
sen,  represents  him,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  with 
thoughtful  searching  eyes. 

Hoffmann  is  certainly  right  when  say¬ 
ing  that  ”  the  many-sidedness,  the  same 
composure  and  facility  of  form,”  which 
characterizes  Goethe,  is  already  found 
in  the  Nuremberg  singer.  This,  and 
the  additional  circumstance  that  both 
were  born  in  a  Free  Town — Nuremberg 
was  only  annexed  to  Bavaria,  through 
Napoleon’s  influence,  in  1806 — no  doubt 
formed  a  special  attraction  for  Goethe. 


The  chapter  of  accidents  gave  to  both 
also  nearly  the  same  high  age.  In  his 
days  of  storm  and  stress,  Goethe  must 
have  felt  far  greater  sympathy  for  the 
poet  who  has  given  us  so  vivid,  though 
rather  prosaic,  a  description  of  his  free 
and  sel^governing  town,  than  he  could 
possibly  have  felt  afterward,  when  his 
mind  had  been  toned  down  to  a  statu¬ 
esque  classicism.  Still,  it  is  remarkable 
that  even  so  late  as  1811,  Goethe  should, 
as  before  stated,  have  lovingly  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  of‘  the  poems  of  Hans 
Sachs  having  offered  him  a  ground  on 
which  he  could  breathe  with  true  free¬ 
dom  of  mind. 

Some  of  the  more  modern  writers — 
among  them,  men  of  the  highest  author¬ 
ity — have  certainly  given  that  People’s 
Poet  his  full  due-  In  Friedrich  von 
Schlegel’s  opinion  ; — 

“  This  Nuremberg  master  was  not  only  the 
most  'fertile,  but  also  the  most  powerful  in  his 
line,  especially  rich  in  humor  and  practical 
sense.  And  if  we  are  to  mention  of  other  na¬ 
tions  that  which,  in  their  own  literature  of  older 
times  they  by  no  means  treat  slightingly,  but 
greatly  respect,  we  may  say  that  he  was,  at 
least,  more  inventive  than  Chaucer,  richer  than 
Marot,  more  practical  than  both.  In  matters 
of  language,  his  productions  contain  a  tich 
treasure,  which  is  not  used  yet  at  all.” 

Karl  Gocdeke  says  : — 

”  Hans  Sachs  was  the  richest  poet  of  the 
Reformation,  and  a  veritable  poet,  to  whom  in 
justice  is  done  by  comparing  him  with  those 
tlut  come  after  him.  and  therefore  making,  so 
to  say,  excuses  for  him  on  that  account.  He 
surpasses  all  in  abundance  and  extent  of  his 
materials,  in  the  variety  of  his  conceptions  and 
forms,  in  moral  profoundness  and  happy  crea¬ 
tion.  Everything  that  distinguishes  the  poetry 
of  his  epoch,  is  to  be  found  in  him  mote  puri¬ 
fied  and  more  refined.  No  form  of  treatment 
was  rebellious  to  his  capabilities.  There  is 
scarcely  a  subject  belonging  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  time  which  was  alien  to  him  ;  he  mas- 
tered  history  and  myth  with  equal  power  and 
surety.  His  reflections  and  observations  are 
always  happy,  and  brought  out  before  the  eye 
in  striking  garb.  His  Merry  Tales  [Scki»/inke\ 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  poet  of  the  world. 
His  Carnival  Comedies  are  so  completely  equal 
to  the  best  little  plays  of  olden  and  more  mod¬ 
ern  times  in  invention,  dramatic  rendering, 
plot,  and  fitness  of  speech,  that  every  one  who 
has  read  and  understood  them,  always  by  pref¬ 
erence  returns  to  them,  rather  than  to  foreign 
ones.  He  did  not  cast  about  bis  subjects  in 
bis  mind  for  years,  but  rather  wrote  them  down 
with  perspicuous  facility,  even  as  they  had 
rapidly  risen  within  him.  In  studying  Hans 
Sachs  and  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
dramatic  conceptions  were  represented  through- 
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oat  Germany  by  the  people  themselves,  the 
present  generation  might  learn  that  which  no 
study  of  foreign  poetical  art  could  teach  it — 
namely,  how  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
the  Poet  and  the  People.” 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  here  that 
Hans  Sachs,  who  was  born  seventy 
years  before  Shakspeie,  took  person* 
ally  part  in  the  repiesentation  of  his  own 
plays.  He  was  the  first  in  Germany,  so 
far  as  we  know,  who  laid  down  some 
rules,  however  crude,  for  acting ;  a 
merit  which  so  great  an  actor  as  Dev- 
rient  has  very  fully  acknowledged  in  his 
History  of  tho  German  Art  of  Acting. 

Devrient  states  that  the  true  dramatic 
bent  of  Hans  Sachs  is  shown  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  so  strongly  insisted  on  cer¬ 
tain  points  in  acting  ;  that  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  very  lively  artistic  tact  through 
the  personal  influence  he  had  gained 
upon  the  Society  of  Comedians  at 
Nuremberg  ;  and  that  several  of  his  pre¬ 
cepts — for  instance,  in  the  tragedies  of 
Kleopatra  and  Antonins,  and  Prince 
Concretus — show  a  considerable  discrim* 
inatioD  as  to  rhetoric  and  mimic  expres* 
sion.  *'  All  these  traits,”  Devrient 
adds,  ”  ate  of  little  or  no  importance  in 
a  highly  developed  condition  of  the  art 
of  acting  ;  but,  historically,  they  mark 
a  great  progress.  The  rudely  hewn  fig* 
uies  of  the  dramatic  art  began  to  move 
in  their  limbs,  and  to  feel  the  breath  of 
independent  life.” 

It  cannot  clearly  be  made  out — as  Mr. 
Liilzelberger,  the  town’s  historian  of 
Nuremberg,  says — who  were  the  fellow* 
actors  of  Hans  Sachs.  At  any  rate, 
they  often  were  Master*singers  and  other 
burghers,  members  of  the  guilds,  mas¬ 
ters  and  mates.  Probably  inns,  in  some 
cases  separate  booths,  were  the  localities 
for  the  theatrical  representations.  There 
is  no  proof  of  a  special  theatre  having 
already  been  built,  as  has  sometimes 
been  alleged.  Until  i6t2  the  Martha 
Church  also  served  for  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  plays.  Quite  recently  more  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  these  hitherto  ob¬ 
scure  points  by  a  work  of  Mr.  Rudolf 
Gen6e,  who  has  had  access  to  the  proto¬ 
cols  of  the  Nuremberg  Town  Council  in 
the  time  of  Hans  Sachs.  From  these 
documents,  the  doings  of  the  poet  as  a 
manager  of  theatrical  representations 
come  out  with  considerable  clearness. 

As  to  the  enthusiastic  opinion,  quoted 


above  from  Goedeke,  in  regard  to  the 
quality  of  Hans  Sachs  as  a  dramatist, 
we,  for  our  part,  cannot  subscribe  to 
every  word.  Indeed,  a  great  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  his  very  humor¬ 
ous  Carnival  Comedies  and  other  lighter 
plays,  and  his  more  pretentious,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bare,  stiff,  and  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  attempts  at  higher  tragedy.  Of 
his  entertaining  comedies  several— for 
instance,  The  Hot  Iron — have  latterly 
been  successfully  revived  on  the  German 
stage  as  curious  examples  of  former 
manners  and  drolleries.  And  these 
representations  have  proved  a  distinct 
success  in  the  way  of  interesting  and 
amusing  illustrations  of  bygone  times. 

Gervinus,  no  mean  authority,  says,  in 
his  History  of  German  Poetry : — “  Hans 
Sachs  forms  the  centre  of  transition  be¬ 
tween  old  and  new  art,  and  by  his  works 
points  back  to  the  nation’s  ancient  pro¬ 
ductions,  while  laying  the  basis  for  that 
which  it  was  to  create  later  on.  .  .  .  He 
seizes  everything  that  moved  his  time, 
and  accompanies  the  whole  course  of 
religious  and  political  poetry  of  his  age. 
He  then  withdraws  from  the  subjects, 
treats  of  actual,  ordinary  life,  and  culti¬ 
vates  the  dramatic  form  which,  since 
then,  has  been  the  main  form  of  all 
modern  poetry.  .  .  .  He  is  in  a  certain 
sense  a  Reformer  in  poetry,  as  Luther 
was  in  religion,  and  Hutten  in  politics.” 

Thirteen  years  ago  a  monument  was 
at  last  raised  to  this  People’s  Poet, 
whose  renown  had  been  a  universal  one 
at  a  time  when  great  names  shone  in 
Germany,  when  a  remarkable  revival 
took  place  in  the  world  of  learning,  and 
when  the  national  mind  was  occupied 
with  vast  reforms  in  Church  and  State. 
The  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  able 
to  rivet  public  attention  in  such  an  epoch 
may  be  held  to  be  a  proof  of  his  worth. 
The  statue  at  Nuremberg,  modelled  by 
the  late  sculptor  Konrad  Krausser,  and 
cast  in  the  foundry  of  Professor  Lenz, 
shows  the  poet  in  sitting  attitude,  look¬ 
ing  up  with  pleasant  cheerfulness,  clad 
in  a  loose  mantle  of  many  folds.  Four 
folio  volumes  are  lying  near  him  on  the 
ground  ;  a  fifth  he  holds  in  his  hands. 
The  statue  reproses  on  a  pedestal  of  gran¬ 
ite  from  Upper  Franconia,  and  has  the 
simple  inscription  :  ”  Hans  Sachs. 

Raised  June  24,  1874.”  It  stands  on 
the  Hospital  Place,  near  the  former 
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Mehl-Gasslein,  to-day  ca|I«d  Hans 
Sachsen  Gasse,  in  which  street  the 
house  of  the  poet  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  monument 
was  raised,  a  beginning  was  made  for 
an  edition  of  all  his  works  by  Professor 
Keller,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Liter¬ 
ary  Union  of  Stuttgart.  Thus  tardy  jus¬ 
tice  has  been  done  to  his  memory. 

In  a  remarkable  poetical  vision,  full 
of  heart-moving  sentiment,  the  patriotic 
singer  had,  in  almost  Dantesque  lan¬ 
guage,  foreshadowed  the  terrible  events 
which  were  destined,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  break  the  unity,  the  power, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  German  nation 
during  a  struggle  of  unparalleled  length 


and  ghastliness.  Soon  after  his  death 
the  strange  prophecy  came  but  too  true. 
The  horrors  of  a  seemingly  endless  war 
stopped  up  the  very  sources  of  sound 
national  life.  But  now  it  can  truly  be 
said  that  Hans  Sachs  helped  in  bringing 
up  a  new  epoch — that  he  was  one  of  the 
spiritual  fathers  of  that  modern  Germany 
which,  after  a  long  political  eclipse,  is 
again  in  strong  course  of  formation,  and 
which  one  day  may,  by  her  internal  po¬ 
litical  deliverance,  create  even  a  greater 
surprise  than  she  has  done  by  her 
achievements  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
since  then  by  her  efforts  as  a  guardian 
of  European  peace.  —  Westminster  Re~ 
view. 
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March  10,  1888. 

BY  LOUIS  MORNS. 

The  rapid  tide  of  gliding  years 
Flows  gently  by  this  Royal  home. 
Unvexed  by  clouds  of  grief  and  tears 
Its  tranquil  seasons  come. 

To  one,  as  happy  and  more  great, 

Came  earlier  far,  the  dread  alarm. 

The  swift  immedicable  harm. 

The  icy  voice  of  Fate. 

The  gracious  father  of  his  race 
Heard  it,  too  soon,  and  dared  the  night ; 
Death  coming  found  him  with  the  light 
Of  Sunshine  on  his  face. 

He  left  his  widowed  Queen  to  move 
Alone  in  solitary  sway, 

Alone,  through  her  long  after-day. 

But  for  her  people’s  love. 

Their  saintly  daughter,  sweet  and  mild. 
Drew  poison  from  her  darling’s  breath  ; 
Their  young  son  trod  the  paths  of  death 
Far,  far  from  love  and  child. 

Nay,  now  by  the  Ausonian  sea. 
Daughter  of  England,  good  and  wise  ! 
Thou  watchest,  with  sad  anxious  eyes. 
Thy  flower  of  chivalry  ! 

But  this  fair  English  home  no  shade 
Of  deeper  sorrow  comes  to  blot. 

No  grief  for  dear  ones  who  are  not, 

Nor  voids  which  years  have  made. 
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One  sickness  only,  when  its  head 
Lay  long  weeks,  wrestling  sore  with  death. 
And  pitying  England  held  her  breath 
Despairing,  round  his  bed. 

No  regal  house  of  crowned  state. 

Nor  lonely  as  the  homes  of  kings 
Where  the  slow  hours  on  leaden  wings 
Oppress  the  friendless  great. 

But  lit  with  dance  and  song  and  mirth, 

And  graceful  Art,  and  thought  to  raise. 
Crushed  down  by  long  laborious  days. 

The  toiler  from  the  earth. 

Its  Lord  an  English  noble,  strong 
For  public  cares,  for  homely  joys, 

A  Prince  among  the  courtly  throng, 

A  brother  with  his  boys. 

Who  his  Sire’s  footsteps  loves  to  tread. 

In  prudent  schemes  for  popular  good  ; 

And  strives  to  raise  the  multitude. 
Remembering  the  dead. 

And  having  seen  how  far  and  wide 
Flies  England’s  flag,  by  land  and  sea. 

Would  bind  in  willing  unity 
Her  strong  sons  side  by  side. 

Its  gentle  mistress,  fair  and  sweet, 

A  girlish  mother,  clothed  with  grace. 

With  only  summer  on  her  face. 

Howe’er  the  swift  years  fleet. 

Who  was  the  Vision  of  our  youth 
Who  is  the  Exemplar  of  our  prime. 

Sweet  Lady,  breathing  Love  and  Truth, 
With  charms  which  vamquish  Time. 

Good  sons  in  flowering  manhood  free. 

Girls  fair  in  budding  womanhood, 

An  English  household  bright  and  good. 

A  thousand  such  there  be  ! 

Great  Heaven,  how  brief  our  Summers  show 
And  fleeting  as  the  flying  Spring  ! 

The  almonds  blush,  the  throstles  sing. 

The  vernal  wind-flowers  blow. 

And  yet  'tis  five^and-twenty  years. 

Since  those  March  violets  dewy,  sweet,  '» 
Were  strewn  before  the  maiden’s  feet. 

Amid  a  people’s  cheers. 

And  mile  on  mile  the  acclaiming  crowd 
Surged  round  her,  and  the  soft  Spring  air 
With  joy  bells  reeled,  and  everywhere 
Roared  welcome  deep  and  loud  ^ 
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While  this,  our  trivial  life  to*day. 

Loomed  a  dim  perilous  landscape  strange, 

Hid  by  thick  mists  of  Time  and  Change, 

Unnumbered  leagues  away. 

Long  years  !  long  years  !  and  yet  how  nigh 
The  dead  Past  shows,  and  still  how  far 
The  Future’s  hidden  glimpses  are 
From  mortal  brain  and  eye. 

— Murray  s  Magazine. 

-  ■■■- 
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You  appear,  my  dear  George,  to  re¬ 
gard  the  time  with  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll’s  Walrus,  as  one  in  which  it  is  meet 
to  talk  of  many  things.  It  is  no  worse 
time,  perhaps,  for  that  purpose  than  an¬ 
other  ;  but  surely  I  have  more  than 
played  my  part.  **  It  was  always  yet 
the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they 
have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  com¬ 
mon.”  Let  me  implore  Shakespeare’s 
new  editors  not  to  strike  out  this  sen¬ 
tence.  To  hear  it  even  once  a  year  may 
do  some  good  to  the  descendants  of  the 
men  for  whom  it  was  written,  and  to 
read  it  in  its  own  place  they  have,  of 
course,  no  time.  You  verify  your  Eng¬ 
lish  blood,  my  boy,  by  the  persistence 
with  which  you  urge  me  to  write.  Out 
of  the  fulness  of  my  years  you  bid  me 
to  speak  ;  yet  you  should  remember 
that,  ”  If  ye  will  needs  say  I  am  an  old 
man,  you  should  give  me  rest.”  As¬ 
suming  for  the  sake  of  my  quotation  (be 
all  other  assumptions  far  from  us)  that 
roy  previous  letters  have  been  found  a 
good  thing,  shall  we  make  it  too  com¬ 
mon  ?  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  have 
myself  been  fearful  lest  the  fate  which 
(on  his  own  authority,  and  that  was 
sometimes  playful)  befell  my  good  old 
friend  Jack  Budd,  might  be  mine. 
Jack,  not  long  before  we  lost  him,  was 
persuaded  to  visit  America  (that  grave 
of  literary  reputations  !)  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  some  of  the  humorous  pieces 
with  which  he  had  often  entertained  his 
own  simple  countrymen.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  his  introduction  to  his  new 
audience  he  found  on  his  breakfast- 
table  a  certain  journal  in  which  he  had 
been  advised  to  look  for  the  earliest  and 
surest  record  of  the  popular  sentiment. 


As  he  was  unconscious  of  having  ruffled 
the  delicate  scarfskin  of  American 
vanity,  he  spread  the  paper  with  no  mis¬ 
givings,  and  this  was  the  greeting  he 
found  :  “  What”  (superior  as  the  best 
American  literature  is  to  our  own  in  the 
higher  aesthetical  qualities,  that  rather 
large  part  of  it  which  finds  expression 
in  the  Press  still  retains  some  smack  of 
the  rustic  Adam,) — ”  What  does  this 
old  fat  fool  come  here  for?”  Now, 
George,  I  am  no  longer  young,  I  was 
never  slim,  and, — my  friend  in  “  The 
Saturday  Review”  must  go  on,  I  can¬ 
not. 

You  would  reassure  me  by  pointing  to 
the  popularity  which  the  artless  prattle 
of  some  amiable  old  gentlemen  has  late¬ 
ly  achieved  ;  but  the  parallel,  though 
most  flattering,  is  not  quite  exact.  No 
sour  moral  pointed  their  ingenuous  tales. 
’Twas  Locksley  Hall  ”  they  gave  us, 
”  wandering  back  to  living  boyhood,” 
not  “  Locksley  Hall,  Sixty  Years  After.” 
But  when  the  ”  old  white-headed 
dreamer”  is  brought  forward  as  a 
preacher  or  commentator  on  current 
affairs,  unless  he  be  willing  to  take  for 
his  text,  ”  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,”  the  mood  of  his  audience  is 
apt  to  change.  No  full-handed  applause 
then  greets  him  as  he  totters  on  to  the 
stage  :  rather  is  he  likely  to  find  him¬ 
self  in  a  hall  threatening  as  that  of  Eblis, 

**  With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery 
arms,” 

waving  him  away  and  bidding  him  in  no 
gentle  tones  to  keep  his  querulous  soli¬ 
tude.  And,  after  all,  this  is  but  nat¬ 
ural.  Old  men,  when  busy  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  former  days  with  these,  are  apt 
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to  take  the  plane  of  comparison  too 
much  for  granted.  Nor  is  it  only  we 
old-world  babblers  who  make  these  mis¬ 
takes.  1  read  the  other  day  in  “  The 
Oxford  Magazine”  (realty  a  most  amus¬ 
ing  paper,  which  pray  let  me  see  regu¬ 
larly)  a  review  of  an  article  in  some  one 
of  its  metropolitan  fellows  on  the  social 
aspects  of  Oxford.  My  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  did  not  allow  me  to 
measure  the  justice  of  the  reviewer’s 
strictures,  but  his  conclusion  certainly 
made  me  stare.  Before  venturing  again 
on  that  sacred  ground  the  writer  was 
advised  to  get  more  knowledge  of  it 
The  advice  was  good,  and  can  never  be 
superfluous ;  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches  the  human  understanding  of  any 
matter  will  always  be.  But  in  order  to 
procure  this  fuller  knowledge  the  writer 
was  recommended  to  study  two  books, 
both  no  doubt  deserving  their  high 
praises,  but  for  the  special  purpose  here 
assigned  to  them  both  vain  as  the  wind, 
for  both  belonged  fo  the  past.  So 
quickly  come  and  go  the  generations  of  a 
University’s  life,  that  as  well  might  we 
be  referred  to  Petronius  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  contemporary  Rome,  or  to 
Ned  Ward  for  an  understanding  of  con¬ 
temporary  London, — nay,  as  well  al¬ 
most  might  I  myself  profess  to  instruct 
some  brisk  school-boy  panting  for  his 
freshmanhood  out  of  the  scraps  my 
memory  has  kept  of  the  Oxford  that  was 
in  the  days  before  the  Flood. 

It  is  indeed  curious  into  what  mis¬ 
takes  the  cleverest  men  will  sometimes 
fall  in  their  anxiety  to  make  a  point  by 
comparison.  There  is  a  notable  in¬ 
stance  of  this  in  those  delightful  ”  Es¬ 
says  in  Criticism”  (with  which  I  am 
pleased  to  find  you  so  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted),  where  the  writer  would  com¬ 
pare  Addison  as  a  moralist  with  Jou- 
bert.  He  might  as  well  have  compared 
Sir  William  Browne  with  Sir  William 
Gull !  Addison  died  in  1719,  Joubert 
died  in  1824  :  what  plane  of  compari¬ 
son  can  there  be  between  the  two  ? 
”  The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by 
the  process  of  the  suns,”  and  many  suns 
rose  and  set  between  their  days  of  think¬ 
ing.  Between  them  stand  the  figures  of 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  of  the  Encyclopaedists  and  all 
the  wild  phantasmagoria  of  the  French 
Revolution  !  In  the  widening  process 


of  such  dynamic  suns  the  gentle  thoughts 
of  Addison  may  well  dwindle  into  com¬ 
mon-places.  But  were  they,  therefore, 
common-places  to  his  own  generation  ? 
Beware  of  that  word,  my  boy  :  there 
are  few  in  the  English  language  more 
recklessly  used  or  more  misleading  than 
this  same  “  common-place.” 

Comparisons  are  not  necessarily 
odious.  In  delicate  hands  they  can  be 
made  extremely  amusing  ;  but  they  are 
nearly  always  futile  and  often  danger¬ 
ous.  It  is  rare  even  in  the  case  of  con¬ 
temporaries  that  they  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  so  many  reservations  and  conditions 
as  almost  to  destroy  their  power  of  il¬ 
lustration.  In  the  case  of  men  separated 
by  the  impassable  gulf  of  years,  the  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  ascertain  how 
each  man’s  work  stood  in  relation  to 
the  sum  of  knowledge  available  at  his 
time.  No  directer  comparison  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Therefore,  besides  wearying  I 
might  also  mislead  you  were  I  to  accept 
your  offer  of  comparing  the  masters  at 
whose  feet  we  sat  with  those  who  are 
expanding  your  young  ideas.  Widely 
different  they  were,  but  I  will  never  say 
yours  may  not  be  best  for  you.  One 
advantage  at  least  yours  have,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  shared  by  that  instrument  for 
which  the  popular  taste  has  character¬ 
istically  discarded  the  slowlier  moving 
and  more  fragile  apparatus  of  Nature. 
As  on  that  ”  agonizing  wheel  ”  you  can 
match  the  feats  of  Camilla,  cursuque 
pedum  preevertere  ventos,  so  do  those  in¬ 
tellectual  bicycles,  your  teachers,  bear 
you  over  tracts  of  country  never  dream¬ 
ed  of  by  our  home-staying  wits.  You 
devour  miles  where  we  painfully  encom¬ 
passed  yards.  Yet  so  anxious  am  I  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  comparison  that  I 
will  not  even  ask  you  if  this  breathless 
rate  of  travel  allows  you  to  enjoy  the 
landscape  so  thoroughly  as  may  the 
humble  pedestrian. 

However,  I  will  not  entirely  balk 
you,  or  myself,  of  the  opportunity  you 
are  good  enough  to  offer.  I  have  never 
claimed  the  privileges  of  a  ”  blessed 
Glendoveer,”  but  as  you  profess  your¬ 
self  so  anxious  to  hear,  it  were  churlish 
to  refuse  to  speak,  though  you  will,  I 
fear,  find  little  in  my  utterances  relevant 
to  the  title  you  have  chosen  for  our  cor¬ 
respondence.  And  indeed  one  or  two 
points  have  risen  since  I  first  wrote 
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which  makes  me  willing  to  incur  once 
more  the  reproach  of  the  old  man  gar¬ 
rulous.  I  have  received  a  letter  about 
you  and  your  affairs  which  1  wish  you 
to  read.  I  know  not  who  the  writer  is, 
nor  what  claim  he  has  to  his  signature. 
His  letter  came  to  me  through  the  editor 
whom  you  have  persuaded  to  publish 
our  correspondence,  and  I  give  it  to  you 
as  it  was  written. 

"  Sir, — I  have  been  much  Interested  in  yonr 
letters,  and  the  sympathy  which  you  show  with 
University  life  emboldens  me  to  write  to  you. 
1  feel  that  you  have  been  rather  bard  on  our 
friend  George,  and  I  may  add  that  you  have 
caused  some  annoyance  to  his  Tutors.  We 
hope  that  we  had  at  last  found  a  man  who  had 
chosen  his  own  career,  and  was  not  content  to 
drift  to  the  Bar  or  be  driven  into  the  great 
crowd  of  unwilling  schoolmasters.  But  now  I 
fear  that  you  have  unsettled  him,  and  he  must 
needs  read  in  Chambers  or  keep  school  with 
the  rest ;  and  some  of  us  know  that  neither 
teaching  nor  law  is  congenial  to  him.  1  will 
not  suggest,  nor  would  you  approve,  his  tak¬ 
ing  holy  orders  upon  compulsion.  Is  he  to 
become  that  'local  preacher’  of  the  Higher 
Education,  a  University  Extension  Lecturer? 
The  work  is  useful,  no  doubt,  but  as  yet  hardly 
offers  a  career.  Or  is  he  to  fly  to  the  prairie 
or  the  ranch,  and  discover  at  forty  that  be 
cannot  make  it  pay  ?  The  fact  is,  Sir,  1  frank¬ 
ly  own  to  you  that  we  Tutors  are  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  Our  pupils  cry  to  us  for 
work,  and  we  cannot  And  it.  They  go  in  de¬ 
spair  to  the  London  *  Coaches  ’  and  end,  if  the 
are  lucky,  by  obtaining  a  second-class  Govern¬ 
ment  clerkship.  First-class  openings  seem 
closed  since  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  raised 
bis  scare.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  a  melan¬ 
choly  topic.  You,  Sir,  are  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  I  venture  to  ask  you  these  questions  :  Is 
the  hack-work  of  literature  worse  for  a  man’s 
body  or  soul  than  the  hack-work  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions  ?  Is  it-more  cramping  than  the  life  of 
an  usher,  or,  if  you  will,  than  the  life  of  a  Col¬ 
lege  Don  ?  Is  it  more  materializing  than  that 
of  a  Government  clerk  ?  To  commerce  or 
manufacture  we  at  the  Universities  dare  hard¬ 
ly  look.  Our  chemists  and  learned  men  of 
science  cannot  And  employment  in  manufac¬ 
ture  :  the  merchants  tell  us  they  must  have 
their  men  at  sixteen.  We  classical  lecturers 
had  hoped  that  in  journalism  and  literature 
our  riper  wits  might  And  a  fair  Aeld,— and  then 
comes  your  warning  note  !  1  know  not  where 
we  are  to  turn.  Cannot  you  bold  out  some 
hopes,  if  not  for  your  nephew,  at  least  for  other 
men?  Yours  obediently, 

'*  A  Ci-AssicAL  Tutor." 

My  lot  has  ever  been  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  !  It  is  hard  upon  me  again  to 
have  to  say  that  1  never  wished  to  wain 
you  against  Literature  as  a  profession  : 
I  only  wished  to  warn  you  against  too 
rosy  a  view  of  its  chances  and  charms. 


Hard  also  is  it  upon  me  that  in  my  youth 
having  (as  they  said)  given  so  much  an¬ 
noyance  to  my  Tutors,  1  should  be  now 
accused  of  playing  the  same  trick  on 
yours.  But  this  comes  of  good-nature  ! 
In  a  moment  of  weakness  I  poured  out 
my  old  soul  to  you,  at  your  own  request, 
and  now  1  am  expected  to  do  as  much 
for  every  one  who  seeks  an  answer  to 
that  eternal  question.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  our  boys  ?  I  cannot  do  it. 
Of  the  Church,  Science,  Commerce, 
Clerkships  I  know  nothing.  Exactly 
what  the  duties  of  a  University  Exten¬ 
sion  I.«cturer  may  be,  I  do  not  feel 
clear  ;  but  if,  as  I  partly  surmise,  they 
are  to  run  about  the  country  prattling 
to  young  women  of  things  he  cannot  as 
yet  know  much  about  and  they  will 
never  know  anything,  it  should  not  be 
hard  to  find  you  some  more  profitable 
employment.  Of  College  Dons  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  even  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  speak  lightly  ;  though  when  they 
take  to  encouraging  young  men  to  dab¬ 
ble  prematurely  in  the  mud  of  politics, 
my  inbred  respect  is  sorely  tried.  It  is 
to  be  gathered  from  your  conversation 
that  you  are  on  far  more  humane  and 
sociable  terms  with  them  than  ever  we 
were  with  their  predecessors.  This  is 
well.  Those  “  rows  of  abbots  purple  as 
their  vines”  have  long  since  fallen  into 
the  dust  whence  no  good  actions  bios* 
som, — though  the  vines  flourish  still  and 
furnish,  1  am  given  to  understand,  very 
pretty  drinking.  No  doubt  a  Don's  life 
is  not  the  easy  full-fed  thing  it  was.  He 
must  justify  his  existence  ;  and  appar¬ 
ently  (if  the  University  Intelligence  of 
”  The  Times”  is  to  be  trusted)  some  of 
your  colleges  can  assist  him  only  mod¬ 
erately  to  support  it.  But  it  is  a  life 
which  can  be  made  most  useful,  honor¬ 
able,  and  dignified  :  it  might  also  (let  me 
add)  be  made  extremely  convenient  to 
me,— those  Common-Rooms  are,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  most  comfortable 
places  of  entertainment.  Unfortunately 
the  choice  of  such  a  life  does  not  lie 
with  you  ;  and  (I  do  not  wish  to  hurt 
your  feelings  but)  I  fear  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  chosen  for  you.  The  word 
”  usher”  seems  to  bear  some  smack  of 
indignity  in  these  days,  but  that  may  be 
remedied  by  calling  yourself  a  school¬ 
master  :  ”  he  keepit  a  schule,  andcaa'd 
it  an  acaademy.  ”  Now,  a  schoolmaster 
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who  stays  at  home  and  concerns  himself 
with  his  proper  business  is  in  my  eyes 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  and  esti* 
mable  of  his  species  ;  there  is  not  much 
better  work  on  which  a  man  can  employ 
himself.  For  him  who  goes  gadding  too 
far  abroad  I  have  indeed  little  respect ; 
while  for  those  young  Jacks  in  Office 
who  conceive  it  necessary  to  advertise 
themselves  by  pulling  down  the  work  of 
their  predecessors  I  can  wish  nothing 
better  than  the  fate  of  Mr.  Squeers,  and, 
had  my  elbow  still  the  power  of  yore, 
most  cheerfully  would  I  play  the  part  of 
Nicholas.  ’Tis  an  employment  more¬ 
over  which  certainly  does  not  lack  its 
fair  share  of  prizes,  and  altogether  one 
which  no  Classical  Tutor  need  hang  on 
his  tip-tilted  nose.  Much  depends  upon 
the  school  and  the  man.  You,  with 
your  habits  and  training,  would  probably 
be  out  of  place  among  those  blameless 
and  eager  Hyperboreans  who  yearly  de¬ 
scend  upon  the  fertile  valleys  of  Isis  and 
Cam ;  but  there  are  schools  further 
south  at  which  you  might,  1  should 
think,  be  comfortable  and  happy,  and 
might,  1  should  hope,  do  good  work. 
The  supply,  however,  in  this,  as  in  most 
of  the  bread-winning  departments,  is 
probably  vastly  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  it  may  also  be  that  you  have 
not  yet  sufficiently  separated  yourself 
from  the  profession  of  learning  to  take 
up  with  that  of  teaching. 

But  this  is  not  the  point  for  me  to  aim 
at.  That  point  lies  in  the  words  :  **  Is 
the  hack-work  of  Literature  worse  for  a 
man’s  body  or  soul  than  the  hack-work 
of  other  professions  ?*  ’  What  is  here 
meant  by  hack-work  ?  In  the  literary 
profession,  especially  among  those  who 
write  about  it,  it  is  common  to  hear 
work  "  done  for  the  booksellers"  con¬ 
temptuously  treated  as  hack-work.  The 
contempt  is  often  just,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily.  Johnson  wrote  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets"  for  the  booksellers,  Southey 
wrote  his  "  Life  of  Nelson"  for  them, 
yet  these  are  works  no  sane  man  treats 
contemptuously.  Every  man,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  who  depends  solely  on 
his  pen  for  a  livelihood  must,  even  if  he 
can  steer  clear  of  the  newspapers,  do 
much  work  which  he,  if  he  be  wise,  and 
the  world  certainly,  will  willingly  let 
die.  If  he  be  an  honest  man,  a  man  of 
proper  self-respect,  he  will  do  it  as  well 


as  circumstances  will  let  him  ;  but  needs 
must  that  circumstances  will  sometimes 
prove  too  strong  for  him.  Yet  it  has 
been  that  work  so  done  has  by  happy 
chance  become  a  part  of  the  world’s 
patrimony.  In  short,  as  treason,  says 
the  epigram,  may  become  patriotism,  so 
hack-work  may  become  Literature. 
Then,  again,  in  every  profession  prac¬ 
tised  by  man  there  must  necessarily  be 
some  preliminary  drudgery,  some  period 
of  apprenticeship  to  be  endured  before 
he  can  be  proclaimed  free  of  the  guild 
and  qualified  to  set  up  for  himself.  For 
some  men,  of  course,  this  period  never 
passes  :  for  some  it  passes  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  hard  to  say  that 
this  will  always  be  the  fault  of  the  man. 
In  Journalism  alone  of  the  professions 
the  time  of  emancipation  can  never 
come.  It  is  the  peculiar  lot  of  the 
Journalist  that  he  can  never  set  up  for 
himself.  He  is  merged  in  his  paper  : 
like  the  actor  of  the  Athenian  stage,  his 
face  is  hid  in  a  mask  and  he  speaks  in 
tones  not  his  own.  He  must  speak  in 
the  tones  of  this  party  or  that  in  the 
Church,  in  the  State,  in  Trade,  or  in 
some  other  one  of  the  many  channels 
into  which  the  great  current  of  human 
affairs  is  parcelled.  Even  an  editor 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  at  liberty  to  consult 
his  own  wishes,  feelings,  or  principles, 
should  they  chance  to  run  counter  to  his 
employer’s.  My  dictionary  tells  me  that 
a  hack  is  "  a  person  overworked  on  hire, 
a  literary  drudge.”  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  ;  but  no  laborer  in 
the  great  field  of  Letters  so  surely 
matches  this  definition  as  the  Journalist. 

By  Journalism  let  me  say  here  once 
for  all,  that  I  mean  the  work  of  the  daily 
Press,  and  by  Journalists  I  mean  those 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  that  work. 
That  distinguished  man  whom  we  have 
just  lost.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  often  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  daily  paper  ;  so  too  have 
many  of  his  most  famous  contemporaries 
who  are  happily  still  with  us.  I  do  not 
call  such  men  Journalists  ;  nor  will  I 
give  the  name  to  that  large  body  of 
writers  who  use  the  newspapers  intermit¬ 
tently  to  supplement  an  insufficient  in¬ 
come — an  income  sometimes  rendered 
insufficient  by  their  more  ambitious  es¬ 
says  in  other  and  higher  departments  of 
Literature.  By  a  Journalist  I  mean  the 
man  who  has  regularly  enlisted,  who  has 
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taken  the  shilling  of  King  Press,  and 
must  look  henceforth  to  that  potent 
master  for  law  and  livelihood.  Let  me 
add  that  this  definition  is  made  for  my 
present  purpose.  I  do  not  wish  to  im* 
pose  it  generally. 

If,  then,  by  the  hack-work  of  Litera¬ 
ture  is  meant  Journalism  as  I  am  now 
understanding  it,  I  answer  unhesitating¬ 
ly  that  it  is  worse  for  a  man’s  soul  than 
the  hack-work  of  other  professions,  if, 
as  I  suppose  he  does,  my  classical  cor¬ 
respondent  means  by  soul  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  intellectual  part  of  a  man. 
The  highest  achievements  of  Literature 
are  the  highest  achievements  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  ;  and  anything  which  tends 
to  cramp  and  coarsen  a  mind  capable  of 
the  highest  achievements  will  necessarily 
be  more  mischievous  than  that  which  has 
the  same  effect  on  minds  of  lesser  qual¬ 
ity.  The  mischief  to  the  individual  is 
no  doubt  the  same.  The  injury  done 
to  a  shoemaker  prevented  by  circum¬ 
stances  from  making  the  best  shoes 
would  be,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as 
great  as  the  injury  to  a  Shakespeare 
whose  circumstances  compelled  him  to 
go  on  producing  nothing  better  than  a 
"  Rape  of  Lucrece”  or  a  “  Comedy  of 
Errors”  ;  but  the  injury  done  to  the 
world  would  in  the  latter  case  be  in¬ 
comparably  greater.  The  work,  then, 
which  hinders,  delays,  and  finally  de¬ 
stroys  a  man’s  power  of  achieving  the 
best  in  Literature,  will  be  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  that  which  has  the  same 
effect  on  members  of  other  professions. 
So  far,  then,  I  answer  the  Classical 
Tutor,  but  in  fact  no  answer  to  such  a 
question  can  go  far.  In  all  professions 
the  hack-work  is  the  inevitable  step  to 
advancement.  The  hack-work  of  the 
Bar  will  not  prevent  a  man  from  rising 
to  be  Lord  Chancellor  :  the  hack-work 
of  Commerce  will  not  prevent  a  man 
from  rising  to  be  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  or  Lord  Mayor,  or  to  which¬ 
ever  takes  rank  as  the  highest  step  in 
that  great  and  honorable  profession  with 
which  it  has  been  my  lifelong  regret  that 
my  knowledge  is  so  slight  and  (alas  ! 
that  I  must  add)  so  unsatisfactory.  In 
Literature  alone  the  hack-work  is,  if  not 
the  obstacle,  most  surely  not  the  step  to 
advancement. 

Many  causes,  indeed,  combine  to 
make  these  comparative  questions  so 


futile.  How  much,  for  instance,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  texture  of  the  mind, — or 
soul,  if  the  Tutor  prefers  that  word. 
Many  souls  are  degraded,  if  not  crushed, 
by  what  will  only  strengthen  and  inspire 
others.  Some  souls,  we  know,  are  of 
extraordinarily  delicate  texture.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  painter  has  lately  let  us  into 
the  secret  of  his.  Like  the  protagonist 
of  the  Oxford  Reformation,  he  has  taken 
his  seat  dejectedly  upon  the  (shall  I  say, 
intellectual  ?)  throne  ; 

“  And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 
Lays  bare  of  wretched  days.” 

Perhaps  in  this  case  the  delicacy  is  a 
little  sentimental  ;  for  the  things  which 
vex  his  soul  (and  no  man  has  the  right 
to  laugh  because  he  remains  unvexed) 
are  not  alleged  to  interfere  with  his  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  but  with  its  possible  benefit 
to  others — a  striking  instance  of  the  un¬ 
selfishness  of  the  artistic  nature.  It  is, 

I  think,  doubtful  if  these  ethereal  or¬ 
ganizations  will  ever  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  produce  the  greatest  things. 
Some  element  of  toughness,  some  power 
of  fronting  the  shocks  of  Fate,  or  at 
least,  like  Wordsworth,  of  putting  them 
by,  will  always  be  found  in  men  of  the 
first  rank.  It  is  the  old  tale,  which  has 
been  since  the  world  began  and  will  be 
tiH  it  ends,  the  tale  of  the  sanity  of  true 
genius.  Shakespeare  held  horses  at  the 
stage-door  and  wrote  ”  Macbeth.”  And 
to  come  a  little  lower  in  the  scale, — and 
indeed  Shakespeare  is  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  not  a  very  pertinent  illustration, — 
two  famous  names  will  occur  to  every 
one,  the  names  of  Johnson  and  Gold¬ 
smith.  These  were  men  whose  souls 
no  drudgery  could  degrade  nor  poverty 
repress,  and  in  good  faith  they  knew 
enough  of  both.  To  such  a  question 
then  as  the  Classical  Tutor  has  put  to 
me,  the  only  practical  answer  must  be, 
‘‘  Show  me  the  soul.” 

So  much  again  depends  on  the  age  at 
which  your  drudge  is  caught.  In  the 
morning  of  life  when  the  heart  is  always 
gay  and  the  foot  always  light,  the  back 
can  bear  any  burdens.  The  poverty  and 
squalor  of  his  boyhood,  the  journalistic 
drudgery  of  his  early  manhood,  could 
not  freeze  the  genial  current  of  Charles 
Dickens’s  soul, — though  there  again,  to 
be  sure,  was  a  man  of  a  million.  It 
was  not  till  some  years  past  the  term  of 
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middle  life  thatCailyle  sethimgelf  down 
doggedly  to  carve  out  a  living  by  his 
pen, — though  he  was  never  (as  his  ad¬ 
mirers  teem  a  little  apt  to  forget)  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  for  subsistence  on  that 
trenchant  weapon.  But  let  us  suppose 
that,  instead  of  being  free  to  choose  his 
own  materials  and  fashion  them  after 
his  own  fancy,  he  had  accepted  Captain 
Sterling’s  offer  and  taken  service  with 
"  The  Times,”  what  manner  of  Carlyle 
should  we  have  had  then  ?  Should  we 
have  had,  think  you,  any  ”  French 
Revolution,”  any  ”  Cromwell,”  any 
“  Frederick  the  Great”  ?  Would  not 
the  bondage  of  the  Press  have  proved 
to  such  a  man  more  cramping  even  than 
the  bondage  of  his  own  wayward  na¬ 
ture  ?  Nay,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
what  manner  of  Times”  we  should 
have  had  ;  for  the  proverbial  bull  in  a 
china-shop  sinks  into  nothingness  before 
the  idea  of  Carlyle  in  a  newspaper-office  ! 

I  am  quite  willing  therefore  to  allow  (as 
indeed  I  have  allowed  all  along)  that 
there  are  numbers  of  most  excellent  and 
able  men  whom  this  ”  hack-woik  of 
Literature”  will  harm  neither  in  body 
nor  in  soul ;  who  will  find  in  it  the  most 
congenial  outlet  for  their  energies,  the 
readiest  satisfaction  of  their  literary  am¬ 
bitions,  and  the  surest  means  of  earning 
a  regular  livelihood  ;  and  who  will  prac¬ 
tise  it  to  the  end  of  their  time  with  the 
greatest  credit  to  themselves  and  their 
employers  with  no  thought  of  intellec¬ 
tual  degradation  or  wasted  talents.  And 
of  such  it  is  possible  that  you  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  :  it  is  possible  that  you  are 
destined  to  win  the  richest  prizes  that 
the  profession  of  Journalism  has  to  offer, 
and  to  be  able  to  borrow  the  proud 
boast  of  the  most  famous  living  master 
of  the  craft,  that  you  have  enjoyed  the 
regard  of  a  prince  and  the  wages  of  an 
ambassador.  Should  this  be  so  (and 
you  and  your  tutors  between  you  must 
know  the  chances  of  such  possibility  bet¬ 
ter  than  1  can),  I  would  no  more  think 
of  opposing  your  choice  of  such  a  pro¬ 
fession,  so  far  as  your  own  interests  are 
concerned,  than  I  would  think  of  warn¬ 
ing  a  man  against  beer,  who  found  him¬ 
self  able  to  drink  it,  because  my  poor 
peptics  cannot  away  with  it. 

Let  me  pause  here,  my  dear  George, 
on  a  purely  personal  issue.  You  will 
oblige  me  by  keeping  that  last  paragraph 


to  yourself,  and,  if  he  be  a  friend  of 
yours,  to  the  Classical  Tutor.  If  this, 
like  my  previous  letters,  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  I  have  no  wish  to  appear  in  the 
ridiculous  light  of  patronizing  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  needs  patronage  so  little  as 
the  great  and  famous  profession  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  For  my  adverse  comments  its 
followers  will  care,  and  rightly  care, 
nothing  ;  but  anything  which  bears  the 
appearance  of  patronage  from  such  an 
one  as  me  they  will  naturally  resent,  and 
the  resentment  of  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
world  is  no  light  thing.  Never  have  I 
forgotten,  and  never  shall  I  forget,  a 
lesson  learned  in  my  youth.  In  that 
fevered  period  of  my  existence  1  was  for 
a  short  time  the  editor  of  a  magazine 
now  (need  1  say  it  ?)  as  forgotten  as  last 
year’s  snow.  Among  my  contributors 
was  a  man,  my  junior  in  years  but  as 
far  above  me  now  in  fame,  position,  and 
wealth  as  his  talents  deserved  to  carry 
him.  He  was  then  engaged  on  a  novel 
which  I  had  hoped  would  have  made  all 
our  fortunes,  and  perhaps  would  have 
done  so  had  not  the  magazine  come  to 
an  end  first.  'Fo  me  at  any  rate  it 
seemed  a  very  smart  thing,  and  about 
the  sixth  chapter  or  so  I  ventuied,  when 
sending  the  author  his  monthly  dole,  to 
express  myself  to  that  effect.  By  re¬ 
turn  of  post  I  received  this  answer  ; 
”  Sir — Circumstances  compel  me  to  re¬ 
ceive  your  check,  but  be  pleased  to  give 

me  none  of  your - patronage.”  It 

was  a  rude  lesson,  but  efficient.  So  I 
beg  you  not  to  let  me  appear  as  offering 
any  more  of  these  condemned  tributes 
of  my  admiration  (and  without  the 
golden  salve  !)  to  men  who  are,  per¬ 
haps,  as  little  likely  to  brook  them  as 
my  scornful  young  novelist,  and  can 
still  more  certainly  afford  to  dispense 
with  them. 

But  for  the  few  words  yet  left  to  say, 
I  have  no  such  fear.  My  harshest  critics 
(if  I  have  any  critics)  will  call  me  a  dys¬ 
peptic  old  fool :  the  good-natured  ones 
will  only  laugh  :  it  can  be  worth  no 
one’s  while  to  be  offended.  So  on  this 
point  I  am  unreservedly  in  your  hands. 
Yet  a  little  while  ago  I  should  have  hesi¬ 
tated  before  delivering  myself  of  these 
sentiments, — did  hesitate,  indeed,  for  I 
had  begun  to  write  to  you,  when  some¬ 
thing  1  read  in  the  papers  made  me 
pause.  You  may  remember  that  when 
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all  that  foolishness  was  afoot  about  Traf* 
algar  Square,  a  certain  person  was 
charged  with  hindering  the  police  in  their 
duties,  who  turned  out  to  be  not  an  un* 
employed  pickpocket,  or  a  slighted  pa¬ 
triot,  or,  in  fact,  a  champion  in  any  sort 
of  the  holy  cause  of  Misrule,  but  a  re¬ 
porter  for  one  of  the  daily  papers  and, 
I  need  hardly  add,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  in  our  country.  This 
gentleman,  like  the  police,  was  in  the 
Square  on  business,  and  finding  the  fit 
discharge  of  his  duty  incompatible  with 
theirs,  announced  his  course  of  action, 
like  Mr.  Snodgrass,  in  words  that  had 
the  true  Rule  Britannia  ring  about  them, 
but  were  perhaps  hardly  prudent  in  the 
circumstances, — yet  who  can  stay  the 
old  war-horse  from  snorting  at  the  sound 
of  battle  !  The  policeman,  not  recog¬ 
nizing,  as  of  course  he  should  have  rec¬ 
ognized  under  any  garb,  the  majesty  of 
the  Press,  and  not  wishing  to  be  knocked 
down,  took  the  gentleman  up,  and 
brought  him  before  the  magistrate  as 
though  he  had  been  an  ordinary  subject 
of  the  Queen  refusing  to  obey  her  laws. 
Here  was  a  situation  !  But  the  paper 
this  brave  gentleman  served  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Its  loudest-lunged 
lions  were  stirred  up  to  roar  against  the 
insolent  magistrate  who  had  dared  even 
to  listen  to  such  a  charge,  and  their  roar¬ 
ings  filled  all  Downing  Street  with  dis¬ 
may.  1  need  not  go  on.  Let  it  be 
enough  to  say  that  Law  and  Government 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  atonement 
to  this  great  slandered  hero,  and  that, 
with  the  mercy  which  belongs  only  to 
the  strong,  he  consented  not  to  push  his 
triumph  too  far.  That  was  indeed  a 
proud  moment  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  not  only  of  England  but  of  the 
World!  “  Fair  Freedom  !”  can  we  not 
imagine  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  that  poor 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,  exclaiming, 

“  Fair  Freedom  !  we  may  hold  thee  dear. 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 
In  humblest  guise  have  shown”  ! 

Small  wonder  that  I  reconsidered  my¬ 
self,  and  felt  that  this  was  not  the  hour, 
nor  1  the  man,  to  breathe  a  syllable 
against  a  Power  which  had  thus  abased 
to  the  dust  the  myrmidons  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Law.  And  yet,  how  history 
will  repeat  itself !  Out  of  town,”  the 
author  of  that  apostrophe  to  Freedom 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLVIL,  No.  5 


wrote  in  his  diary,  “out  of  town  six 
days.  On  my  return,  find  my  poor  lit¬ 
tle  pagod,  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his 
pedestal  !’’  A  few  short  weeks  and  we 
find  “  the  Victor  overthrown”  indeed, 
when  he  is  told  from  the  Bench  in  open 
court  that  his  opinion  is  of  no  value,  and 
is  reminded  by  the  Attorney-General 
(smartly,  too,  said  the  reports  I)  that  he 
is  not  the  judge  !  And  nothing  hap¬ 
pened — that  judge  is  still  on  the  Bench  : 
that  Attorney-General  is  still  in  office  ! 
So  I  perhaps  may  take  heart  of  grace  and 
venture. 

Hitherto  we  have  discussed  this  ques¬ 
tion  from  what  may  be  called  a  purely 
selfish  side.  Will  you  be  helped  or  hin¬ 
dered  by  adopting  the  profession  of 
Journalism  ?  That  is  the  line  our  in¬ 
quiries  have  taken,  and  very  naturally. 
Let  us  now  before  we  part  regard  it  for 
a  moment  with  a  wider  view,  a  view 
which  it  becomes  me  at  least,  whom  you 
have  called  to  this  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  not  wholly  to  ignore.  It  is  a  part 
of  my  duty  to  you  not  to  forget  my  duty 
to  that  great  society  of  which  you  and  I 
and  all  of  us  are  partners.  In  guarding 
the  banks  and  clearing  the  course  of  his 
own  little  stream  each  man  should  do  so 
with  an  eye  to  help,  not  to  hinder,  that 
”  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy*' 
which  is,  so  the  poet  tells  us,  in  some 
happy  time  to  regenerate  the  world.  In 
plain  prose,  then,  how  does  this  great 
business  of  J ournalism  help  or  hinder  the 
world’s  affairs  ?  To  speak  frankly,  I 
think  that  it  hinders  more  than  it  helps. 
It  helps  the  Individual  :  it  hinders  the 
State.  We  all  read  the  other  day,  with 
some  amusement,  no  doubt,  but  on  the 
whole  with  acquiescence,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  panegyric  pronounced  on  itself  by 
“TheTimes.”  “TheTimes”  is  “  un¬ 
influenced  by  party,  uncontrolled  by 
power,  and  attached  solely  to  the  public 
interest.”  “‘The  Times’  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  the  organ  of  a 
party  however  triumphant,  or  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  political  leader  however  au¬ 
tocratic.”  “In  Europe,  in  America, 
in  India  and  the  Colonies,  ‘  The  Times  ’ 
is  universally  recognized  as  having  a 
right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  England.” 
“  That  high  privilege,  involving  duties 
even  higher,  we  may  confidently  assert 
will  never  be  abused.  “  And  so  on,  and 
so  on.  Perhaps  the  position  of  Eng> 
4a 
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land's  mouthpiece  is  not  so  unirenally 
conceded  to  “  The  Times"  outside 
Printing  House  Square  as  it,  very  natur¬ 
ally  and  rightly,  is  within  that  busy  but 
somewhat  limited  area.  But  from  its 
proprietors'  and  shareholders'  point  of 
view,  which  is,  of  course,  purely  com¬ 
mercial,  "  The  Times”  has  certainly 
every  right  to  be  pleased  with  itself,  and 
every  right  to  assume  the  "  position  of 
primacy  in  the  Journalism  of  the  world." 
We,  however  (who,  unfortunately  for 
ourselves,  are  neither  proprietors  nor 
shareholders  of  this  great  newspaper),  are 
just  now  looking  at  the  matter  from  an¬ 
other  point  of  view.  That  this  great 
power  of  the  Press  amply  benefits  those 
who  wield  it  no  one  has  ever  gainsaid. 
Is  the  benefit  to  the  public  interest  so 
unmixed  and  certain  ?  Does  the  interest 
of  the  public  ever  clash  with  the  interest 
of  the  individual,  and  if  so,  which,  think 
you,  goes  to  the  wall  ? 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  young  men 
now  read  Carlyle  ;  but  in  one  of  his  es¬ 
says,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  them,  in 
the  essay  on  Diderot,  are  these  words, 
at  the  end  of  a  rhapsody  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Literature  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  :  “  Lastly,  the  unutterable  confu¬ 
sion  worse  confounded  of  our  present 
Periodical  existence ;  when,  among 
other  phenomena,  a  young  Fourth  Estate 
(whom  all  the  three  elder  may  try  if  they 
can  hold)  is  seen  sprawling  and  stagger¬ 
ing  tumultuously  through  the  world  ; 
as  yet  but  a  huge,  raw-boned,  lean  calf ; 
fast  growing,  however,  to  be  a  Pharaoh’s 
lean  cow, — of  whom  let  the  fat  kine  be¬ 
ware  !”  These  words  were  written  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  wheel 
has  come  full  circle  now.  The  lean  calf 
has  grown  to  no  cow,  but  to  a  mastodon 
rather,  a  megatherium,  or  to  whichso¬ 
ever  was  mightiest  of  the  beasts  that 
roamed  the  primeval  earth.  It  no  longer 
sprawls  or  staggers,  but  thunders  tumul¬ 
tuously.  In  his  brilliant,  though  mel¬ 
ancholy  book  on  the  West  Indies,  Mr. 
Froude  lays  the  evil  days  on  which  we 
have  fallen  at  the  door  of  the  talkers, 
— at  the  door,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  bears  its  part, 
no  doubt,  that  gate  of  ivory  ;  but,  after 
all,  where  would  be  the  false  vUions  it 
lets  loose  on  us  dreaming  mortals,  but 
for  the  newspapers  ?  ”  The  British  Con¬ 
stitution,"  says  “  The  Times,"  *'  has 
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gradually  shifted  its  basis,  and  now  rests 
mainly,  as  acute  observers  have  pointed 
out,  on  '  Government  by  discussion.’ 
Parliamentary  debates  are  almost  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  controversies  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  newspapers,  or  in  speeches 
which  without  the  aid  of  the  newspapers 
might  as  well  not  be  delivered  at  all." 
Anything  which  tends  to  overshadow 
Parliamentary  debates  deserves  our  cor¬ 
dial  acknowledgment.  But  af  ter  all  there 
is  some  check  on  discussion  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  Speaker,  there  is  a 
Chairman  of  Committees,  there  are  rules 
of  procedure  :  checks  which  even  an 
Irishman  cannot  disregard  with  impunity 
beyond  a  certain  point.  Even  a  Min¬ 
ister  in  Opposition  can  be  made  to  feel 
that  some  decency,  some  forbearance, 
some  regard  for  interests  other  than  his 
own,  is  required  from  him.  But  on  gov¬ 
ernment  by  discussion  in  the  newspapers 
there  is  absolutely  no  check  beyond  that 
which  the  conductors  of  each  newspaper 
may  choose  to  impose.  Now  it  is  the 
first  business  of  the  owner  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  make  sure  that  his  property 
flourishes  :  it  is  the  first  business  of  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  to  give  his  em¬ 
ployer  assurance  of  that  fact.  W'e  are 
asked,  therefore,  to  believe  that  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  that  its 
chief  engine  of  power  (for  such  the  Press 
claims  now  to  1^)  should  be  guided  by 
men  whose  first  concern  is  to  make  the 
most  they  can  out  of  the  job.  The  de¬ 
mand  on  our  credulity  is  preposterous. 

You  may  say  that  1  credit  these  wield- 
ers  of  power  with  very  low  ideas  of  mo¬ 
rality.  I  do  not.  No  doubt,  they  are 
sincerely  glad  when  their  interests  can 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  interests  of  the 
State  :  no  doubt  they  are  sincerely  sorry 
when  the  former  compel  them  to  disre¬ 
gard  "  the  paramount  obligations  of  na¬ 
tional  duty  '  ;  and  when  mankind  is  lift¬ 
ed  on  that  "  common  wave  of  thought 
and  joy,"  into  an  ideal  world  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  peace,  our  newspapers  will 
no  doubt  share  the  general  elevation  and 
become  as  precious  and  tender-hearted 
as  the  scrolls  of  pure  Simonides.  In 
that  golden  time  all  shall,  in  Byronic 
phrase,  be  "  hiccup  and  happiness”  : 
but  as  yet,  alas  !  it  is  mostly  hiccup 
without  the  happiness.  For  that  time 
we  still  wait,  and  the  Press  also  must 
wait ;  for  the  Press,  despite  its  protesta- 
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tions,  does  not  shape  or  control  the  na* 
tional  destiny.  That  it  never  really  did, 
and  now  it  does  so  less  than  ever.  No 
single  paper  has,  or  will  ever  again  have, 
the  influence  that  “  The  Times”  had 
when  Lyndhurst  (perhaps,  as  his  way 
sometimes  was,  not  quite  seriously) 
could  call  its  editor  the  most  powerful 
man  in  England.  It  was  then  for  all 
national  purpose  the  Press  of  England  ; 
but  the  power  it  once  held  single-handed 
is  now  broken  up  among  a  host  of  rivals. 
This  proves  no  decadence  of  ‘‘  The 
Times,”  which  is  indeed,  I  think,  as 
good  as  ever  it  was  :  it  is  the  inevitable 
effect  of  many  causes,  a  part  of  that 
dragon-crop  we  owe  to  the  heroes  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  And  ”  The 
Times”  has  itself  of  course  helped  to 
create  the  competition  from  which  it 
suffers.  It  is  the  case  of  the  seed  and 
the  flower  ;  and  though  the  new  flowers 
do  not  perhaps  all  smell  quite  so  sweet 
as  the  old  primal  blossom,  they  are  quite 
fragrant  enough  for  the  robust  organiza¬ 
tions  which  cultivate  them.  In  a  com¬ 
petitive  age  quality  will  always  go  down 
before  quantity.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  subject  let  me  commend  to  you 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1851  to  inquire  into  the  law 
regulating  newspaper-stamps.  In  the 
evidence  there  given  by  the  manager  of 
”  The  Times”  you  will  find  some  curi¬ 
ous  and  instructive  reading. 

Things  being  so,  it  were  wiser,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  Press  not  to  protest  so 
much  ;  for  if  it  really  were  as  formative 
as  it  professes  to  be,  the  result  would 
certainly  do  it  little  credit.  Goethe, 
when  pressed  about  the  brutality  of 
Byron’s  poems,  answered  that  they  were 
not  nearly  so  brutal  as  the  newspapers  ; 
and  despite  the  taratantara  of  The 
Times’s”  threepenny  trumpet,  I  don’t 
know  that  matters  have  much  improved 
that  way  since  Goethe’s  day.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  are  the  papers  to  blame  for 
this  ?  They  are  “  the  abstract  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time”  :  if  the  time  be 
brutal,  what  can  they  do  ?  Precisely  : 
they  must  chronicle,  and  not  too  briefly, 
all  that  goes  forward,  or  their  occupa¬ 
tion  will  be  gone.  Even  The  Times” 
cannot  pick  and  choose.  It  must  march 
with  the  age.  It  must,  for  example, 
present  its  readers  with  those  charming 
pictures  of  our  social  life  which  the  Di¬ 


vorce  Court  so  liberally  furnishes.  Last 
autumn  when  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
was  doing  his  best  to  enable  the  citizens 
of  (as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it)  the 
most  civilized  capital  in  the  world  to  at¬ 
tend  to  their  work  with  unpicked  pockets 
and  unbroken  windows,  he  was  asked  by 
a  reporter  (I  am  afraid  of  ”  The  Times”) 
for  the  particulars  of  the  arrangements 
made  for  this  good  purpose.  When  he 
very  reasonably  demurred  on  the  grounds 
that  to  make  his  plans  public  was  not 
the  surest  way  of  making  them  effective, 
he  was  answered  that  they  (the  reporters) 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Their 
business,  they  said,  was  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  their  papers,  and  it  was  the 
interest  of  their  papers  to  let  their 
readers  know  everything  that  had  been 
and  was  to  be  done.  Again,  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  the  discreditable  folly*!  speak 
of  was  largely  nourished  on  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  given  to  it  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  Such  things  and  the  rogues  who 
foster  them  live  by  advertisement.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  reputable  journals  of 
the  capital  took  a  proper  view  of  thp 
situation,  but  they  could  not  afford  to 
treat  it  with  the  contempt  it  really  de¬ 
served.  The  special  reporters  were  set 
to  work  and  as  much  importance  given 
to  these  mischievous  antics  as  to  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  campaign.  It  is  not  in  reason  to 
blame  the  newspapers  for  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  their  existence  ;  but  is  it 
possible  to  regard  as  an  unmixed  boon 
to  society  an  existence  dependent  on 
such  conditions,  and  free  at  all  times 
and  in  any  circumstances  to  fulfil  them  ? 
And  this  is  a  very  fair  illustration  of  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  conductor 
of  a  newspaper  regards  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  public  interest,  but  what 
should  more  truthfully  be  called  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  public.  Is  there,  think 
you,  an  editor  of  one  daily  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Great  Britain  who  would  con¬ 
sent  to  suppress  any  piece  of  intelligence 
out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  State 
until  such  time  as  it  suited  those  inter¬ 
ests  for  it  to  be  made  known  ?  And  if 
such  an  editor  could  be  found,  hjw 
long,  ihink  you,  would  his  emplpyer 
keep  him  in  his  office  ?  Tne  number  of 
readers  who  would  appreciate  such  ap 
act  of  public  spirit  is  so  cuiiously  small 
that  it  could  be  woith  no  newspapci’t 
while  to  consider  it.  Appreciate  it  in 
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theory  perhaps  many  would  ;  but  they 
would  RO  elsewhere  with  their  pennies- 
No,  George,  I  cannot  share  thepopu* 
lar  admiration  for  the  noble  army  of 
Journalists,  and  I  frankly  own,  as  you 
and  your  Classical  Tutor  have  pushed 
the  question  home,  that  I  should  be 
aorry  to  see  you  take  service  in  its  ranks. 
Its  energy  and  enterprise  are  indeed  in* 
disputable,  nor  do  I  deny  that  it  has 
often  had,  and  not  neglected,  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  doing  good.  But  in  the 
present  condition  of  its  existence  the 
evil  that  it  must  inevitably  do  outweighs, 
in  my  estimation,  the  good  that  it  may 
chance  to  do-  We  have  decided  in  our 
wisdom  that  no  check  shall  be  imposed 
on  it,  that  it  shall  be  free  to  utter  not  only 
the  thing  which  is  not  (which  were  no 
great  n[\^tter),  but  also  the  thing  which  is  ; 
and  in  the  tremendous  competition  from 
which,  like  all  other  human  institutions 
in  this  competitive  age,  it  now  suffers,  it 
cannot  afford  to  pause,  to  think,  to  dis¬ 
criminate,  in  the  way  which  alone  could 
make  such  a  power  just  and  beneficent. 
It  cannot  but  often  disseminate,  even 
where  it  does  not  foster,  much  rash  and 


foolish  talking.  It  cannot  but  often 
offer  crude  and  undigested  sentiments 
for  weighed  thought,  the  guess  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  the  experience  of  years.  It 
cannot  but  often  place  opportunities  in 
the  hands  of  men  incapable,  even  where 
not  careless,  of  using  them  discreetly. 
The  very  extent  of  its  sway  must  infalli¬ 
bly  make  it  often  the  unknowing  agent 
of  unscrupulous  persons  abroad  ;  and 
the  awe  with  which  it  appears  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  all  classes  of  the  community 
can  hardly  tend  to  make  it  very  scrupu¬ 
lous  at  home.  The  Freedom  of  the 
Press  has,  in  a  word,  become  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  world.  Whether  the  day  will 
ever  come  when  the  world  shall  rise  up 
against  this  tyranny  and  refuse  any 
longer  to  be  subject  to  the  huge  monster 
it  has  created,  1  know  not ;  but  of  this 
I  am  sure,  that  it  will  be  a  blessed  day 
for  the  world  when  it  does  come.  For 
cordially  as  I  admit,  and,  as  a  sample 
of  man’s  activity,  much  as  I  admire  the 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion  of  the 
Press,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  dangerous 
might,  a  false  majesty,  and  an  unjust 
dominion.  — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


THE  SWARMING  OF  MEN.  ’ 
BY  LEONARD  COURTNEY. 


Readers  of  Sartor  Resartus  will  re¬ 
member  a  great  passage  in  which  is  pic¬ 
tured  forth  the  march  of  men  across  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  passage  is 
famous.  It  has  been  quoted  again  and 
again  as  an  expression  of  the  highest 
genius  of  the  writer.  Those  who  have 
■ot  been  moved  and  carried  away  by  it 
must  needs  be  regarded  as  dead  to  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  power — as  incapable  of  being 
fired  by  his  inspiration.  It  is  not  need¬ 
ful  to  quote  the  pages  anew.  A  phrase 
or  two  will  recall  them  to  those  who  have 
once  felt  their  influence.  By  them,  as 
the  words  are  uttered,  the  vision  will  be 
seen.  Generation  after  generation  will 
again  take  to  itself  the  form  of  a  body 
and  appear.  Once  more  we  emerge  from 
the  Inane,  haste  stormfully  across  the 
astonished  earth,  and  plunge  again  into 
the  Inane.  I  go  back  upon  these  well- 
known  sentences,  because  through  them 
the  reader  may  be  led  to  take  the  stand¬ 


point  I  would  ask  him  to  assume.  The 
idealist  shall  help  my  prose.  We  too 
may  try  to  survey,  if  in  a  different  mood 
and  for  a  different  purjxise,  the  pomp, 
the  procession  of  life.  Without  strain¬ 
ing  our  eyes  unduly,  we  may  assist  at 
another  and  yet  not  wholly  foreign  re¬ 
view.  We  may  see  myriads  of  men  rush 
into  being  ;  thronging,  pressing,  spread¬ 
ing  wherever  a  point  seems  vacant  of  life, 
and  then  again  passing  out  of  being 
while  new  myriads  swarm  upon  their 
traces  before  they  have  well  disap|>eared. 
How  this  cloud  of  being  comes  and 
goes  ;  why  this  spot  is  darkened  with 
the  thickening  mass,  while  that  other  is 
covered  with  a  thinner  and  ever  thinner 
veil ;  in  what  way  the  moving  particles 
of  the  stream  of  humanity  contribute  to 
shape  its  course  and  volume — these  are 
the  speculations  one  would  fain  pursue. 
The  enterprise  is  ambitious,  but  the  task 
it  at  fine  at  it  it  difficult,  and  however 
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little  may  be  accomplished,  that  little 
ought  not  to  be  without  some  value. 

But  first  let  me  narrow  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry.  In  the  historic  retrospect 
of  the  movement  of  men  we  are  contin* 
ually  presented  with  the  spectacle  of 
some  new  breed  bursting  in  upon  fields 
already  occupied  by  fellow-creatures 
possessing  feebler  powers  of  resistance 
than  they  of  onslaught  ;  with  the  result 
that  the  new  breed  subjugates  and  en¬ 
slaves  their  forerunners,  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  pushes  them  wholly  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  The  process  may  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  so  that  traces  may  be 
discovered  of  layer  after  layer  of  victori¬ 
ous  invaders  ;  and  those  who  were  most 
successful  and  most  thorough  in  the 
displacement  of  their  predecessors  are 
sometimes  found  clamoring  against  the 
displacement  that  visits  them  in  turn,  as 
though  they  were  the  aboriginal  and  ex¬ 
clusive  occupants  of  the  lands  they  in¬ 
habit.  About  these  great  migrations  of 
force,  which  have  descended  so  often  tor¬ 
rent-like  upon  the  wide  Indian  penin¬ 
sula,  and  have  more  than  once  swept 
Europe  from  end  to  end,  I  have  little  or 
nothing  to  say.  They  run  through  his¬ 
tory  ;  they  stretch  back  through  prehis¬ 
toric  generations  ;  they  'afford  endless 
scope  for  most  alluring  and,  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  my  ignorance,  most  uncertain 
speculation  ;  but,  except  as  illustrations 
of  the  strength  and  energy  of  what  may 
be  called  new  tides  of  existence,  I  do 
not  refer  to  them.  They  deserve  to  be 
remembered  as  such  illustrations.  The 
same  passion  of  dominant  being  that 
worked  its  way  in  the  past  through  the 
enforced  servitude  thus  imposed  upon 
others,  may  be  driving  its  possessors  to¬ 
day  by  more  legitimate  means  to  victory 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  but  it  is 
in  this  light  only  that  we  can  regard 
such  movements.  My  restricted  inquiry, 
and  it  will  be  wide  enough,  must  be 
limited  to  a  survey  of  such  migrations  as 
have  been,  and  are  witnessed  in  our  own 
times,  and  mainly  among  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  and  kinsfolk.  Even  in  our  own  nar¬ 
row  isle  we  may  see  a  pushing  and 
crowding,  a  thickening  and  thinning  of 
the  mass  of  life,  the  swelling  floods  of 
being  rising  in  strength,  and  the  ebbing 
tide  leaving  shores  vacant  that  were 
once  overflowing  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  the 
continents,  whither  the  English-speaking 


stream  has  been  carried,  we  may  see  in 
yet  more  striking  shape  the  movement 
of  men.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves 
with  the  march  of  military  marauders.* 
Though  we  may  not  venture  to  say  tha| 
such  a  phenomenon  of  the  past  cannot 
recur,  yet  it  is  so  foreign  to  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  enough  for  the  present  to 
follow  the  growth  and  outgrowth  of  a 
free  industrial  population.  So  also  may 
we  abstain  from  entering  upon  that  spec¬ 
ulation  which  has  occupied  so  many 
minds  of  the  analogy  between  the  livek 
of  nations  and  the  lives  of  men.  It  may 
be  that  for  the  former  as  for  the  latter 
there  is  a  term  fixed.  It  may  be  that 
the  energy  of  character  of  a  breed  must 
wear  itself  out.  Perhaps  the  time  must 
come  when  all  the  attributes  of  vitality 
of  a  national  stock  must  dwindle.  This 
has  happened  so  often  that,  struggle 
against  it  as  we  may,  the  suspicion  may 
be  just,  that  there  is  a  necessity  com¬ 
pelling  this  conclusion  ;  but  we  do  not 
enter  upon  the  inquiry  here.  It  is  of 
intensest  interest,  but  must  be  left  unat¬ 
tempted. 

Let  us  turn  then  our  eyes  homeward, 
and  see  how  our  thronging  population 
has  grown  and  spread.  England  and 
Wales  contained  something  less  than 
nine  millions  in  i8oi.  Then  for  the  first 
time  was  there  an  accurate  count.  Pro¬ 
posals  had  been  made  before,  and  a  Bill 
was  brought  into  Parliament  in  1753, 
for  taking  a  census  of  the  kingdom,  but 
the  project  was  denounced  and  defeated 
as  an  insult  to  God  and  man.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  number  the  people  was  a  mani¬ 
fest  impiety,  and  it  was  almost  as  clearly 
seen  that  it  covered  some  iniquitous  de: 
sign  of  taxing  anew  a  harassed  nation. 
So  the  plan  failed  till  in  i8ox  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  counted,  and  it  was  found 
that  8,892,536  persons  were  living  in 
England  and  Wales.  Less  than  nine 
millions  then,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
more  than  three  times  as  many  now.  At 
the  last  counting  there  were  close  upon 
twenty-six  millions  (25,974,439),  and 
that  was  made  six  year$  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  since.  The  present  estimate  .is  28^ 
millions.  We  have  more  than  trebled 
during  this  century — a  very  small  breadth 
in  the  life  of  a  people.  If  we  look  back 
beyond  1801  we  must  trust  to  conjec¬ 
tures  ;  but  there  was  a  rough  calculatioi^ 
made  just  three  centuries  since,  when 
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England  was  threatened  by  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  the  best  estimate  of  the 
population  of  that  lime  put  it  at  about 
5,500,000.  People  did  not  jostle  one 
another  much  in  the  spacious  times  of 
great  Elizabeth’'  ;  but  indeed  there  was 
room  enough  to  more  about  in  1801. 
The  increase  in  220  years  was  not  much 
more  than  half,  just  60  upon  100,  while 
in  the  subsequent  years* two  have  been 
added  to  every  one  that  existed  before. 
In  view  of  this  disparity  of  increase,  it 
is  a  natural  question  to  ask  whether  the 
growth  has  been  uniformly  maintained 
since  1801,  or  whether  our  numbers  are 
continually  increasing  at  a  faster  ratio  ? 
The  answer  may  be  unexpected  :  We 
grew  most  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  The  first  decade  was  a  period  of 
practically  continuous  war,  but  yet  the 
numbers  added  exceeded  t4  to  the  roo. 
The  second  half  of  the  next  ten  years 
was  a  time  of  peace,  ard  the  numbers 
swelled  so  that  more  than  t8  were  added 
to  every  100  counted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  decade.  But  that  proved  to  be  the 
top  of  the  tide.  Although  the  addition 
in  the  next  ten  years  was  nearly  t6  per 
cent,  there  was  a  decline,  and  every  suc¬ 
cessive  period  showed  a  less  and  less  rate 
of  increase  till  t85T-6t,  when  it  fell  be¬ 
low  12  per  cent.,  and  then,  taking  a  turn, 
it  ran  to  r3'r9  per  cent,  in  rSdr-yr, 
and  to  r4‘36  in  the  years  t87:-8i.  The 
maximum  was  i8ir-2T,  the  minimum 
t85r-6t,  from  which  it  has  been  rising 
to  another  maximum  not  yet  ascertained, 
although  indeed  it  may  be  overpast. 
The  mass  has  always  been  growing,  but 
not  with  the  same  intensity  ;  the  rate 
fell  away,  it  recovered,  and  there  may 
be  some  reason  to  think  it  has  again  de¬ 
clined.  But  has  the  increase  all  come 
from  within  ?  Is  this  triplication  of 
numbers  wholly  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
English  people,  or  is  it  in  any,  and,  if 
so,  in  what,  measure  borrowed  from  im¬ 
migration  from  many  lands,  or  at  least 
from  other  portions  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ?  The  hospitality  of  our  shores  is 
great — we  sometimes  hear  it  muttered 
nowaday  s  that  it  is  too  free  ;  and  De  Foe 
proved  long  ago  that  the  true-born  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  a  mongrel  product  of  many 
breeds.  Do  our  numbers  come  from 
such  importations  ?  We  are  not  without 
the  means  of  answering  the  question. 


Although  we  number  the  population  only 
once  in  ten  years,  we  are  day  by  day 
numbering  domestic  additions  and  sub¬ 
tractions— the  births  and  deaths,  the 
difference  between  which  is  the  first  great 
element  affecting  the  total.  Adding  to 
the  population  at  the  beginning  of  a  de¬ 
cade  the  births  in  that  interval,  and  sub¬ 
tracting  from  the  sum  the  recorded 
deaths,  we  might  expect  to  find  a  result 
not  far  different  from  the  population  at 
the  end.  In  truth  this  result  is  always 
greater  than  the  population  we  do  ascer¬ 
tain  by  counting.  Some  have  disap¬ 
peared.  It  might  be  thought  they  had 
died  without  their  deaths  being  record¬ 
ed,  but  this  is  not  a  probable  explana¬ 
tion.  Error  is  easier  and  more  likely  in 
the  omission  to  register  births  than  to 
register  deaths,  and  we  fall  back  on  a 
second  explanation  that  there  has  been 
a  balance  of  emigration  from  the  king¬ 
dom.  And  this  we  know  to  be  the  fact. 
Records  are  kept,  though  necessarily  not 
perfectly,  of  those  who  leave  and  arrive 
at  our  ports  ;  and  they  show  a  continu¬ 
ous  outpouring  of  life.  This  rate  also 
has  not  been  uniform.  It  has  risen  and 
fallen  ;  but  the  flow,  though  varying  in 
volume,  maintains  the  same  direction. 
There  is  yet  another  light  in  which  this 
can  be  tested.  We  know  the  number 
of  persons  found  living  in  England  and 
Wales  on  the  census-day  of  1881  who 
were  not  born  within  the  frontier  (i,- 
tr8,6t7)  ;  we  know  the  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish  found  on  the  same  day  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  (178,  r9i)  ; 
we  know  the  number  of  English  and 
Welsh  in  the  United  States  at  their  cen¬ 
sus  in  t88o  (745,978),  and  similarly  in 
Canada  in  r88r  (169,504)  and  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  in  the  same  year 
(499,922)  ;  and  a  comparison  of  these 
hgures,  in  which  the  European  Conti¬ 
nent,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  wholly  disre¬ 
garded,  shows  that  far  more  English- 
born  people  are  found  out  of  England 
than  out-born  people  are  found  within 
it.  The  difference  would  be  much  more 
startling  if  we  extended  the  comparison 
to  the  immigrants  and  emigrants  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but,  remembering  that 
we  are  speaking  at  present  of  England 
and  Wales,  only,  it  must  be  repeated 
that,  while  within  the  narrow  limits  the 
quantity  of  human  life  has  been  multi- 
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plied  threefold,  our  overplus  has  flowed 
over  and  beyond  them  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth. 

I  turn  to  another  question.  This 
multiplication  of  men  has  proceeded  at 
varying  rates  of  increase,  but  always  pro¬ 
ducing  an  increase,  till  we  have  three 
nations  where  we  had  one.  Every  one 
knows  that  this  increase  has  not  been 
uniformly  spread  over  England  and 
Wales.  There  has  been  the  greatest 
possible  range  of  variation  in  the  life- 
growth  of  different  divisions  of  the  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  ;  and  it  may  be  asked 
whether  any  method  can  be  discovered 
amid  these  differences.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  differences  between  town  and  coun¬ 
try,  and  especially  between  our  biggest 
town  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  There 
is  some  advantage  in  looking  at  London 
first,  because,  while  its  boundaries  have 
varied  from  census  to  census,  they  have 
been  fairly  well  defined  at  each  number¬ 
ing,  whereas  there  is  some  confusion  as 
to  the  definition  of  country  towns  at 
different  times.  But  take  London  alone. 
When  the  population  of  England  in  1801 
was  under  nine  millions,  that  of  London 
was  958,863.  The  capital  and  the  king¬ 
dom  have  grown  together,  but  the  former 
has  always  grown  faster  ;  so  that  while 
England  (including  London)  mounted 
from  nearly  9  millions  in  1801  to  nearly 
26  in  1881, ‘London  grew  from  958,863 
to  3,816,483  in  i88t.  London  more 
than  quadiupled  its  people,  while  Eng¬ 
land  (including  London)  did  not  quite 
triple  it  ;  England  (excluding  London) 
advanced  in  a  still  smaller  proportion  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  England,  exclud¬ 
ing  all  its  big  towns,  exhibits  a  still 
feebler  advance.  But  note  this  point 
about  London.  Its  limits  increase.  If 
we  had  a  series  of  maps  shaded  so  as  to 
^show  the  population,  we  should  see  the 
black  central  spot  of  London  getting 
bigger  and  bigger — the  wen  which  Cob- 
bett  detested  and  denounced  growing 
more  and  more  portentous  in  size — but 
though  the  black  spot  grew  bigger,  yet 
its  centre  grew  lighter  and  lighter  ;  and 
by  the  centre  is  not  meant  that  strictly 
limited  area  called  the  City,  but  some¬ 
thing  more  like  what  lA)ndon  was  when 
the  century  began.  Take,  in  fact,  the 
area  occupied  by  the  mass  of  those  958,- 
863  who  constituted  the  population  of 
London  in  1801,  and  fewer  persons  will 


be  found  living  upon  it,  while  around  it 
lies  a  widening  ring,  growing  blacker  as 
the  centre  whitens.  While,  however, 
London  has  grown  so  enormously  in  • 
population  and  in  so  great  a  proportion 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
its  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  at  all 
commensurate  with  that  of  many  pro¬ 
vincial  towns,  nor  has  it  been  equal  to 
that  of  the  towns  of  England  as  a  whole. 
Speaking  of  these  towns  as  a  whole,  it 
seems  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  of  the 
nine  millions  living  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1801,  three  millions  lived  in 
towns.  This  errs,  if  at  all,  in  making 
the  town  population  too  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole.  Of  the  twenty-six 
millions  of  1881,  nearly  fifteen  and  a 
half  millions  lived  in  towns  ;  or,  if  wc 
follow  the  Registrar-General  in  ranking 
as  townsmen  all  who  live  in  urban  sani¬ 
tary  districts,  more  than  seventeen  and 
a  half  millions  were  townsmen.  The 
inhabitants  of  towns  have  increased  at 
least  fivefold  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  at  the  most  by  75  per  cent. 
The  town  population  was  one  third  of 
the  whole  ;  the  Registrar-General's  cal¬ 
culation  would  make  it  two  thirds.  Di¬ 
verging  for  a  moment  from  the  proper 
order  of  inquiry,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  this  phenomenon  of  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  of  the  town  population  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  England.  It  may  not  have 
reached  the  same  proportion  of  the  whole 
in  any  other  country,  but  it  has  grown 
at  an  even  greater  rate  elsewhere.  Two 
examples  may  suffice.  In  Norway  the 
town  population  was  9  per  cent,  in  1801  ; 
this  had  grown  to  18  i  per  cent,  in  1875, 
and  it  is  now  22  per  cent  In  the 
United  States  the  proportion  was  only 
3*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1800;  it 
was  22*5  per  cent,  in  1880.  Thus  irt 
Norway,  which  practically  receives  no 
immigrants,  the  proportion  of  the  town 
population  had  increased  somewhat 
more  than  in  England,  while  in  the 
United  States,  instead  of  doubling,  it 
had  multiplied  5^^  times.  If,  passing 
from  the  town  population  of  England 
and  Wales  as  a  whole,  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  movement  of  increase  of 
the  separate  towns,  constant  fluctuations 
will  be  found  in  the  rate  of  growth,  each 
successive  decade  bringing  some  differ¬ 
ent  centre  to  the  front  as  the  scene  of 
greatest  relative  increase.  It  would  be 
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tedious  to  go  through  many  illustrations 
of  this  in  detail,  and  it  would  be  difficult, 
for  the  arbitrary  boundaiiesof  our  towns 
confuse  inquirers  and  tax  the  patience 
and  ingenuity  of  the  Registiar- General 
and  his  assistants.  In  some  cases  the 
examination  would  be  misleading.  Bir¬ 
kenhead,  for  example,  is  often  cited  as 
an  instance  of  most  rapid  expansion,  and 
indeed  it  numbered  something  like  700 
inhabitants  in  1801  and  84,000  in  1881, 
a  number  since  largely  increased  ;  but 
Birkenhead  is  properly  a  suburb  of  Liv¬ 
erpool,  and  should  not  be  considered 
apart  from  it.  An  examination  of  true 
centres  of  life  leads  us  inevitably  to  con¬ 
nect  the  shifting  of  points  of  maximum 
increase  with  the  development  of  some 
industry,  the  discovery  of  some  local 
springs  of  activity,  a  new  appreciation 
of  previously  unrecognized  facilities  for 
the  application  of  more  efficient  process¬ 
es  of  labor.  Some  change  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  mote  life  to  be  sustained  at  a 
given  spot,  or  to  be  more  favorably  sus¬ 
tained  than  elsewhere,  and  immediately 
more  life  appears  there.  In  one  decade 
the  hosiery  district  of  Leicester  leads  the 
van  ;  in  another  the  maximum  growth 
may  shift  to  the  homes  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  ;  in  another  the  black  country  is 
foremost  ;  or,  again,  the  shipping  ports, 
the  colliery  centres,  the  fields  of  rich 
iron  deposits  compete  with  one  another 
as  points  about  which  there  is  the  most 
rapid  accumulation  of  human  life.  But 
here  we  must  note  a  difference.  When 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  whether  its  growth  was  due  in 
part  to  immigration  or  arose  from  its 
own  powers  of  increase,  the  answer  was, 
that  in  spite  of  a  large  inflowing,  main¬ 
ly  from  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
England  gave  forth  more  than  it  re¬ 
ceived,  and  on  the  balance  lost  popula¬ 
tion  through  the  migrating  of  men. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  towns.  They 
owe  much  of  their  increase  to  a  perpet¬ 
ual  movement  from  the  country.  Cer¬ 
tain  forces  of  attraction  are  seen  to  be 
always  in  operation,  drawing  life  away 
from  where  it  came  into  existence  to  ex¬ 
pend  its  activity  elsewhere.  As  it  ma¬ 
tures  it  moves  from  a  birth-place  to  a 
woik-place.  Sometimes,  as  in  I/ondon, 
it  is  a  hiding-place  which  is  sought ;  but 
even  in  London  those  who  wish  to  con¬ 


ceal  past  errors  (and  too  commonly  fol¬ 
low  them  up  with  worse)  are  but  a  small 
patt  of  the  invading  atmy.  This  in¬ 
ternal  mobility  is  a  phenomenon  worth 
attention.*  It  becomes  more  and  more 
developed  as  the  century  advances  ;  the 
facility  of  movement  being  notoriously 
greater,  and  the  spirit  of  movement  grow¬ 
ing  apace  with  facility.  There  is  not  a 
county  in  the  kingdom  the  population  of 
which  would  not  increase  if  those  who 
were  born  in  it  remained  there.  Every¬ 
where  biiths  outnumber  deaths,  and  the 
census  might  be  expected  to  reveal  an 
increase.  Not  indeed  always  at  the 
same  rate.  In  some  (Glamorganshire, 
Durham)  this  unchecked  growth  would 
be  double,  or  more  than  double,  what  it 
would  be  in  others  (Devon,  Cornwall, 
Cardigan,  etc.).  But  to  those  that  have 
it  shall  be  given.  In  those  countries 
where  the  Registrar-General  looked  for 
the  greatest  natural  increase  he  found 
it  swollen  by  an  abundant  immigration  ; 
where  the  increase  was  naturally  least, 
it  was  diminished  or  had  been  turned 
into  a  decrease  by  emigration.  In  1881 
it  was  found  that  twelve  counties  (call¬ 
ing  the  metropolis  one) — and  these  be¬ 
ing  precisely  the  counties  of  big  towns 
—had  added  to  their  own  increase  by 
absorption  from  without,  twenty-six  had 
kept  a  part  only  of  the  additions  due  to 
the  overplus  of  births,  and  in  thirteen 
the  birth  growth  and  more  had  gone, 
leaving  an  actual  decline  in  numbers. 
Lancashire  kept  the  largest  proportion 
of  its  natives  at  home,  yet  received 
largely  from  without,  and  it  was  conse¬ 
quently  among  those  that  showed  the 
greatest  increase ;  Cornwall  received 
the  fewest  from  without  and  parted 
largely  with  its  natives,  and  it  showed 
the  greatest  decline  (nearly  9  per  cent.). 
It  has  been  already  said  that  there  were 
twelve  other  counties  showing  an  abso¬ 
lute  decline  in  numbers,  and  it  may  be 
added  there  were  eight  others  that  bare¬ 
ly  kept  up  their  population.  If  we  run 
over  the  list  of  names  we  should  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
heads  it,  they  may  all  be  called  agricul¬ 
tural  counties.  We  are  here  opening 
new  ground.  The  population  of  Eng- 


*  This  subject  was  very  well  examined  and 
illustrated  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ravensiein  (Jotir- 
nal  of  tkt  Statistical  Society,  June  1885). 
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land  and  Wales  has  multiplied  threefold. 
The  town  population  has  multiplied  five¬ 
fold,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  not 
more  than  75  per  cent.  Does  the  de¬ 
clining  population  of  a  dozen  agricultural 
counties  and  the  stationary  population 
of  another  eight  indicate  an  actual  de¬ 
cline  of  the  agricultural  population,  and 
a  transfer  of  force  to  other  indus¬ 
tries  } 

Turning  to  the  enumeration  of  occu* 
pations  made  at  the  census  we  find  this 
had  happened.  The  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  had  fallen  off  some  8  or  9  per 
cent.,  and  the  Registrar-General  pointed 
out  that,  while  the  total  land  under  cul¬ 
tivation  had  increased  in  the  decade  by 
more  than  a  million  acres,  the  arable 
had  decreased  by  nearly  a  million,  and 
the  number  of  owners  and  workers  of 
agricultural  machines  had  doubled.  In 
the  years  which  have  since  elapsed  there 
has  been  a  still  further  conversion  of 
arable  into  pasture  (600,000  acres),  and 
there  has  doubtless  been  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  agricultural  machinists.  The 
internal  movement  of  the  people  is  thus 
associated  with  and  in  part  produced  by 
a  shifting  of  occupations,  implying  as 
much  a  decline  in  the  opportunities  of 
occupation  in  one  direction  as  an  in¬ 
crease  of  them  in  another.  As  the  new 
generation  rises  and  becomes  a  power, 
it  seeks  its  work  and  finds  it,  sometimes 
at  home,  sometimes  further  afield,  some¬ 
times  purging  the  work  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  generation,  sometimes  new  work, 
and,  whether  pursuing  new  work  or  old, 
sometimes  shifting  the  scene  of  its  la¬ 
bors.  The  movement  so  far  contem¬ 
plated  does  not  indeed  go  bevond  the 
five  seas  ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  out¬ 
pouring  of  English  life  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  more  than  counterbalanc¬ 
ing  all  importations  ;  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  one  word  more  may  be  forgiven 
in  reference  to  that  county  in  which  I 
own  a  particular  interest,  where  the  de¬ 
crease  of  population,  begun  in  1861-71, 
was  most  marked  in  the  decade  1871-81. 
The  other  declining  counties  may  be 
agricultural,  but  Cornwall  is  better 
known  as  a  mining  area,  and  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  details  proves  that  it  is  the 
mining  population  which  most  dimin¬ 
ished  in  it.  According  to  the  Regis¬ 
trar-General  the  tin  miners  fell  off  one 
third  in  the  ten  years  ending  1881  ;  he 


does  not  mention  the  reduction  in  cop¬ 
per  miners,  but  the  production  of  British 
copper  fell  off  from  21,294  tons  in 
1855  to  1,471  tons  in  1886  ;  and  the 
present  boom  can  scarcely  reverse  this 
decline.  The  piocess  of  diminution  of 
the  mining  population  has  been  continu¬ 
ously  maintained  ;  and  the  point  for 
consideration  is  whether  this  outgoing 
flood  of  men  has  been  directed  to  other 
than  ancestral  employments  in  other  parts 
of  England  or  has  passed  to  employment 
such  as  their  fathers  practised,  but  on 
foreign  shores.  Are  we  face  to  face 
with  expatriation  consequent  on  the  de¬ 
cline  of  a  special  occupation  at  home  ? 
The  answer  is  that  the  attraction  of  a 
similar  employment  has  been  most  po¬ 
tent  ;  it  has  been  irresistible  where  the 
emigrant  has  been  fully  trained  to  pursue 
it.  Our  Cornish  miners  are  found  wher¬ 
ever  mines  are  being  newly  worked  all 
over  the  globe,  and  the  same  fact  which 
has  led  to  their  removal  from  the  coun¬ 
try  has  led  to  their  removal  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Tin  and  copper,  once  worked 
almost  exclusively  in  Cornwall,  have 
been  found  in  greater  abundance  and 
freer  accessibility  elsewhere,  and  to  the 
richer  deposits  the  men  have  moved. 
The  phenomenon  may  be  better  realized 
if  for  a  moment  we  convert  the  Cornish 
peninsula  into  an  island,  and  then  sum¬ 
marize  the  situation.  Here,  it  would  be 
said,  is  a  sea-girt  spot  where  men  settled 
and  throve  and  multiplied  because  it  pos¬ 
sessed  almost  a  monopoly  of  one  min¬ 
eral  and  a  great  superiority  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  another  most  serviceable  to 
man.  So  its  population  prospered  aiKl 
multiplied  until  it  was  discovered  that 
these  metals  could  be  mined  with  no 
more,  and  even  with  less,  labor  else¬ 
where,  and  the  pre-eminence  became  an 
equality  or  an  inferiority,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  dwindled  as  it  had  multiplied,  un¬ 
til  it  reached  proportions  more  agree¬ 
able  to  its  diminished  pretensions.  But 
though  the  population  sank  as  it  had 
risen,  it  did  not  pass  out  of  existence 
into  nothingness  as  it  had  come  from 
non-existence  into  being.  It  sprang 
into  life  to  fulfil  a  service  to  man.  It 
flitted  away  because  that  service  could 
be  more  easily  fulfilled  elsewhere,  and  if 
the  dwellers  within  the  little  isle  were 
fewer,  there  was  more  without  it.  If 
we  have  to  contemplate  a  similar  move- 
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ment  in  other  islands,  we  may  remember 
its  compensations  as  well  as  its  penalties. 

If  the  movement  of  population  in 
Scotland  be  examined  it  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  precisely  the  same  character¬ 
istics  as  in  En^^land.  The  proportional 
increase  during  the  century  has  not  been 
so  great,  but  there  has  been  a  continu¬ 
ous  increase  there  as  here,  and  that  in 
the  same  varying  fashion.  The  rate  was 
highest  in  the  decade  1811-21,  when  it 
was  nearly  16  per  cent  ;  it  was  lowest 
in  1851-61,  when  it  was  no  more  than  6 
per  cent.  There  has  been  the  same 
growth  of  town  population  over  that  of 
the  country  ;  the  same  influx  to  indus¬ 
trial  districts,  whether  manufacturing 
towns  or  coal  fields  ;  and  the  same  re¬ 
cession  from  purely  agricultural  coun¬ 
ties.  So,  again,  there  has  been  the  same 
outflow  from  Scotland  as  a  whole,  so 
that  the  total  population  enumerated  at 
each  census  has  never  been  as  much  as 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  would 
have  indicated.  The  decline  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  rural  counties  set  in  earlier 
and  extended  over  a  larger  area  than  in 
England  ;  but,  as  the  movement  began 
earlier,  so  it  abated  in  the  last  decade, 
when  that  of  England  went  on  increas¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  said  that  the  tide  took 
some  time  to  travel ;  it  flowed  in  Scot¬ 
land  first,  it  passed  on  southward  ;  but 
as  far  as  can  be  discovered  the  same 
forces  were  at  work  in  both  North  and 
South  Britain,  producing  phenomena 
identical  in  character. 

Are  the  forces  different  that  have 
been  at  work  in  Ireland  ?  There  are  ob¬ 
vious  and  striking  differences  in  the 
range  and  intensity  of  the  phenomena 
exhibited.  In  each  division  of  Great 
Britain  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
population  in  every  successive  census. 
In  Ireland  every  enumeration  from  1851 
downward  has  shown  a  diminution.  The 
numbers  were  first  accurately  taken  in 
1821,  when  they  were  6,800,000;  they 
had  certainly  risen  since  1801,  probably 
from  about  5,500,000,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  so  that  they  were  more 
than  8,000,000  in  1841  ;  but  they  fell  off 
nearly  20  per  cent,  in  the  next  ten  years, 
and  have  declined,  though  with  dimin¬ 
ishing  intensity,  ever  since.  In  1881 
they  were  but  5,175,000  and  are  now 
estimated  at  4,853,000.  And,  turning 
to  details,  it  appears  that  this  decline  in 


the  population  of  the  island  as  a  whole 
arises  from  a  diminution  in  nearly  every 
part.  Since  1841  there  has  been  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  population  of  every  county 
except  Antrim  and  Dublin  ;  in  the  de¬ 
cade  i84r-5i  Dublin  was  the  solitary 
county  that  maintained  its  numbers. 
Those  years  of  visitation  were  indeed 
years  of  the  severest  experiences.  There 
was  not  in  those  days  any  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
in  Ireland,  but  the  conclusion  seems  in¬ 
evitable  that  in  the  year  1846,  and  per¬ 
haps  for  some  months  before,  the  deaths 
exceeded  the  births.  A  large  emigra¬ 
tion  followed  the  famine,  but,  great  as 
were  its  dimensions,  it  does  not  account 
for  all  the  diminution  of  population  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  time.  The  falling  off  of 
subsequent  years  is  fully  explained  by 
the  outflow  of  life.  The  births  have  al¬ 
ways  exceeded  the  deaths,  but  the  bal¬ 
ance  has  been  more  than  taken  away  by 
the  outgoing  tide.  Apart  from  the 
special  and  immediate  consequences  of 
the  potato  famine,  the  movement  has 
been  similar  in  kind  to  that  observed  in 
the  agricultural  counties  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  difference  lies  in  the  number 
of  the  counties  that  are  agricultural.  If 
in  imagination  we  abolished  the  disso¬ 
ciable  sea,  and  made  the  sister-island 
the  flank  of  our  own,  the  outflow  in  the 
counties  thus  added  would  be  deemed  a 
more  violent  form  of  the  movement  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  test  of 
the  island,  especially  as  manifested  in 
the  counties  immediately  adjacent.  To 
the  fact  that  Ireland  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  agricultural  must  be  ascribed  the 
comparatively  small  dimensions  of  the 
internal  movement  of  its  population. 
There  is  indeed  some  flow  toward  the 
towns.  Belfast  and  Dublin  have  swol¬ 
len  in  numbers,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
what  are  called  by  the  Irish  Registrar- 
General  the  civic  towns  (places  with  2,- 
000  and  upward)  very  slightly  increased 
during  1871-81  ;  though,  as  has  been 
said,  the  population  of  the  island  de¬ 
clined.  But  even  with  this  liberal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  town  the  civic  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  two  thirds  as  in  England. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  same  truth, 
that  of  the  Irish-born  persons  in  Ireland 
barely  one  tenth  live  out  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  were  born.  The  counties 
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around  Dublin  have  parted-^-prcsumablf 
to  Dublin — with  a  large  proportion  of 
their  natives,  rising  in  the  case  of  Wick¬ 
low  to  more  than  40  per  cent.  ;  but  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Connaught  or  Munster 
leave  the  counties  of  their  birth  they 
leave  Ireland  altogether.  Out  of  every 
TOO  persons  in  Ireland  hailing  from 
Mayo  or  Kerry  95  or  96  are  at  home, 
and  out  of  every  too  living  in  these 
counties  95  or  96  were  born  there. 
They  are  counties  that  receive  no  immi¬ 
grants,  and  those  they  send  forth  go  be¬ 
yond  seas.  But  before  massing  this 
outflow  a  curious  fact  may  be  mentioned 
which  seems  to  require  explanation. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  not  Irisli 
born  are  relatively  very  few,  but  they 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  while  the 
inhabitants  as  a  whole  have  been  dimin. 
ishing.  There  are  now  three  times  as 
many  English  and  Scotch,  and  more 
than  four  times  as  many  foreigners,  in 
Ireland  as  there  were  in  1841.  This 
continuous  increase  is  remarkable  in  the 
face  of  the  enormous  outpouring  of 
Irishmen  themselves.  This  latter  move¬ 
ment  has  been  continuous,  it  has  varied 
in  degree,  and  with  a  declining  population 
its  absolute  force  has  declined,  but  it  has 
never  ceased  ;  and  it  is  at  first  a  little 
surprising  that  outsiders  should  appear 
to  And  better  means  than  before  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  country  whence  the  natives  are 
flying.  The  explanation  probably  is 
that  the  outgoing  army  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  laborers  little  trained  for 
anything  beyond  unskilled  work,  and 
moving  away  to  fields  where  unskilled 
work  is  more  efficient  and  commands  a 
better  reward  ;  and  the  exodus,  bene¬ 
ficial  to  those  who  go,  is  beneficial  also 
to  those  that  remain,  and  by  raising  the 
general  standard  opens  the  way  to  in¬ 
comers  with  specially  skilled  qualifica¬ 
tions.  But  to  revert  to  the  overflow. 
The  following  figures  unfortunately  do 
not  proceed  upon  the  same  lines,  for 
official  statisticians  have  varied  in  their 
methods,  but  they  reveal  the  volume  of 
the  issuing  stream.  The  current  to 
Great  Britain  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
part  of  that  domestic  movement  which 
we  have  traced  in  England  and  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Unfortunately  no  attempt  was 
made  to  discriminate  it  from  the  migra¬ 
tion  beyond  the  four  seas  before  1876, 
and  of  subsequent  experience  we  can 


only  say  that,  while  it  has  been  subject 
to  variations,  it  has  been  comparatively 
stable  compared  with  the  outflow  to  the 
United  States.  This  outflow  has  varied 
enormously.  It  was,  for  example,  six 
times  as  great  in  1880  as  in  1877,  and  it 
is  not  believed  that  there  was  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  change. 
We  may  suspect  the  cause  of  variation 
to  be  in  the  States,  and,  as  we  shall  find 
the  same  rising  and  falling  in  the  out¬ 
flowing  stream  from  other  European 
countries,  the  suspicion  will  become  a 
certainty.  The  gieatest  torrent  of  emi¬ 
gration  has  been  from  Munster,  the  least 
from  Dublin  and  the  adjacent  counties  ; 
while  the  ages  of  two  thirds  of  the  out¬ 
going  crowd  lie  between  20  and  45. 


PorULATlOH 

Emigration 

1841 

.  .  8,175,000 

1841-51 

1,240,000 

1851 

.  .  6,552,000 

1851-61 

1,149,000 

1861 

.  .  5,798,000 

1861-71 

7^,000 

1871 

.  .  5.412.000 

1871-81 

619,000 

IS8I 

.  .  5.175.000 

1881-86 

469,000 

1887 

.  .  4,853,000* 

Throwing  our  vision  back  over  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
we  see  everywhere  a  continual  tendency 
to  increase ;  the  births  exceed  the 
deaths,  and  the  mass  of  life  naturally 
multiplies  in  every  division  and  every 
county  ;  but  as  we  look  we  see  that  when 
the  added  force  matures,  much  of  it 
moves  away  to  centres  of  industry  within 
the  realm,  where  growing  capabilities 
sustain  larger  masses  of  men,  and  large 
spaces  are  left  no  more  peopled  than  be¬ 
fore.  Nay,  as  we  look  further,  we  see 
the  process  going  beyond  this.  There 
are  diminishing  as  well  as  increasing 
centres  of  life  and  of  work.  Occupa¬ 
tions  dwindle  or  disappear.  In  many 
quarters  there  is  an  absolute  decrease  of 
men.  The  shifting  of  life  has  resulted 
in  a  diminution  of  the  mass  throughout 
the  agricultural  counties,  and  in  at  least 
one  mining  district ;  and  the  forces 
which  cause  the  movement,  no  longer 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  lead  whole  armies  to  new  set¬ 
tlements  across  wide  oceans.  We  grew 
aware  of  this  trans-oceanic  movement  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  was  most  strongly 
forced  upon  us  in  Ireland.  Neverthe- 


*  Estimated.  f  Beyond  Europe. 

^  Including  emigranu  to  Great  Britain. 
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less  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  has  been  conhned  to  the  sister 
isle-  In  the  fifteen  years  1872-86  some 
3,000,000  natives  left  our  shores,  and 
although  nearly  1,000,000  came  back  in 
the  same  period,  there 'was  a  net  out¬ 
ward  movement  of  2,060,000.  But  out 
of  the  3,000,000  that  went  something 
like  1,760,000  were  English,  more  than 
300,000  Scotch,  and  930,000  Irishmen. 
The  proportion  of  the  last  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  home  was  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  but  the  other  migrating  armies  are 
significant.  Lastly,  of  the  3,000,000, 
more  than  three  fifths  went  to  the  United 
States,  about  one  ninth  to  Canada,  and 
less  than  a  fifth  to  the  Australian 
colonies. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  has  the  movement 
of  men  during  this  century  been  so 
marked  as  among  ourselves.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  there  has 
been  the  greatest  relative  increase  ;  here 
there  has  been  the  greatest  eddying  and 
flowing  from  part  to  part  ;  Ireland  has 
witnessed  the  greatest  displacement  and 
outgoing  of  humanity.  There  are  some 
obvious  circumstances  contributing  to 
the  grandiose  character  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena.  If  we  claim  for  ourselves  a 
more  exuberant  energy  of  life,  we  must 
also  allow  that  from  our  shores  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  flight  to  new  fields  have  been 
greatest,  whether  we  regard  the  distance 
to  be  traversed,  or  the  practical  identity 
of  origin  of  character  and  of  institutions 
of  the  new  companions  sought  across  the 
seas.  But  if,  taking  a  review  of  the 
century,  the  outflow  is  most  marked  here, 
we  may  And  that  in  recent  years  it  has 
assumed  proportions  relatively  as  great 
elsewhere.  Turning  to  Norway,  we  see 
something  to  indicate  that  the  same 
forces  are  at  work  there  as  in  Ireland. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  town 
population  of  Norway  has  grown  faster 
than  the  rural  population.  What  about 
the  movement  out  of  Norway  altogether  ? 
It  is  intermittent,  and  its  variations  do 
not  appear  to  depend  upon  variations  in 
Norway  itself.  The  stream  is  almost 
exclusively  directed  to  North  America, 
and  mainly  there  to  the  United  States, 
and  it  rises  or  falls  according  to  the 
varying  force  of  invitation  in  the  States. 
After  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War 
an  outward  movement  set  in.  In  1869 
more  than  18,000  persons  left  Norway  ; 


in  the  years  1869-73  more  than  60,000. 
Then  the  stream  dwindled  down  ttll  it 
rose  again  in  1880,  and  in  the  years 
1880-83  nearly  100,000  went  away. 
More  than  three  fourths  came  from  the 
country  parts.  The  total  population  of 
Norway  is  under  two  millions  ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  with  such  a  tide  of 
emigration  the  increase  in  numbers 
which  had  been  continuous  during  the 
century  was  arrested,  and  that  for  a  year 
or  two  (1881-83)  there  was  an  arrest  and 
decline.  In  the  rural  districts  the  dim¬ 
inution  was  severe.  The  movement 
during  the  period  1880-83  was  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  Irish  movement ;  it  appar¬ 
ently  proceeded  from  like  causes  ;  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  same  results.  After  1883  there 
was  an  abatement  in  the  strength  of  the 
stream,  but  the  tide  has  again  arisen,  it 
attained  a  great  height  last  year,  and  will 
probably  mount  higher  this  year,  and 
continue  rising  for  some  years  to  come. 
Precisely  similar  phenomena  are  to  be 
noted  in  Sweden.  The  population  of 
Sweden  may  be  taken  at  4^  millions,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  volume 
of  movement  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
Norway,  but  consider  what  the  figures 
are.  In  the  ten  years  1851-60  the  whole 
outflow  to  America  was  under  15,000  ; 
in  the  single  year  1869  it  was  32,000  ; 
in  the  years  1868-72  it  was  97,000  ;  and, 
after  a  decline,  it  was  in  the  years 
1880-84  nearly  165,000.  The  Scandi¬ 
navian  movement,  though  comparatively 
recent  in  origin,  has  attained  porpor- 
tions  commensurate  with  our  own,  and 
it  is  apparently  destined  to  grow  larger. 
Such  a  movement,  once  begun,  is  more 
easily  maintained  and  developed.  The 
forerunners  in  it  not  only  send  home  the 
means  of  migration  to  their  friends  ;  they 
have  prepared  settlements  where  com¬ 
panionship  will  be  found  by  the  later  ar¬ 
rivals.  A  special  significance  must  be 
attached  to  this  movement  from  Norway 
and  Sweden.  It  will  be  remembered  by 
those  of  the  older  generation  that  it  was 
to  Scandinavia  the  political  observer  was 
directed  as  exemplifying  well-settled 
conditions  of  social  life.  It  was  an 
ideal  land  of  peasant-proprietors.  Later 
experience  would  seem  to  show  that 
while  the  absence  of  landlords  is  a  for¬ 
tunate  riddance  of  certain  whipping¬ 
posts  of  fate,  it  does  not  prevent  eco¬ 
nomic  change.  Cultivators  must  thin 
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themselves  out  and  holdings  be  consoli¬ 
dated  whether  the  farmers  are  tenants 
or  owners. 

A  word  or  two  about  Germany. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  sons  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  spreading  over  the  world  like 
the  sons  of  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  hin¬ 
drances  due  to  the  obligations  of  mili¬ 
tary  service.  The  figures  I  have  by  me 
refer  to  the  movement  of  Germans  be¬ 
yond  Europe,  but  this  does  not  exhaust 
the  German  outflow.  It  streams  through¬ 
out  Europe  as  well  as  beyond,  though  the 
dimensions  of  these  cis- Atlantic  currents 
are  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  In  1881 
there  were  37,300  Germans  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  there  are  probably  not 
200,000  Germans  in  Europe  outside 
Germany — i.e.  not  200,000  outside  the 
present  limits  of  Germany  who  were 
born  within  those  limits.  But  turn  to 
the  trans-oceanic  rush.  In  the  years 
1871-85  there  went  beyond  seas  1,413,- 
000  Germans,  and  of  them  1,349,000  to 
the  United  States.  Out  of  every  thou¬ 
sand  emigrants  955  go  to  the  United 
States.  The  number  is  large,  and  the 
character  of  the  movement  will  appear 
more  vividly  when  it  is  said  that  out  of 
1,413,000  that  emigrated  in  fifteen  years, 
924,000  went  forth  in  the  six  years 
1880-85.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
a  million  Germans  quitted  Germany  to 
settle  out  of  Europe  in  the  years  1851- 
60,  and  close  upon  a  million  in  1861-70  ; 
and  we  have  to  recognize  in  Germany 
something  near  akin  to  what  has  been 
observed  elsewhere — a  movement  by 
gush  and  check,  the  gush  depending 
mainly  upon  the  allurements  offered  in 
the  United  States,  and  increasing  in  in¬ 
tensity  in  successive  periods.  And, 
large  as  are  the  figures  given,  they  are 
not  complete.  They  take  no  note  of 
Germans  who  have  sailed  from  English, 
Dutch,  or  French  ports  ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
structive  that  the  numbers  registered  as 
landing  in  the  United  States  pretty  uni¬ 
formly  exceed  those  registered  as  emi¬ 
grating  from  Germany. 

Some  figures  might  be  given  of  the 
movement  of  men  in  and  from  Holland, 
Denmark,  Belgium  ;  but  before  qutting 
the  inspection  of  Europe,  attention  may 
be  briefly  directed  to  two  countries  as 
deserving  notice  because  so  different  in 
character  from  those  already  mentioned 
— I  mean  Italy  and  Portugal.  The  emi¬ 


gration  from  Portugal  is  not  large,  but 
there  is  a  steady  perceptible  outflow. 
An  average  of  14,000  persons  annually 
leaves  its  shores,  the  number  rising  and 
falling  between  the  limits  of  9,000  and 
18,000,  and  the  stream  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  directed  to  Brazil.  We  thus 
come  upon  a  life-current  from  Southern 
Europe  to  Southern  America,  which,  so 
far  new  to  us,  we  shall  And  flowing  more 
strongly  from  Italy  ;  where  also  we  may 
discover  some  explanation  of  the  varying 
force  of  the  tide. 

The  exuberance  of  population  of  some 
of  the  Italian  provinces  has  long  been 
well  known.  The  plain  of  Lombardy  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  of  the  world  ;  and  the  sub- 
Alpine  slopes  of  Piedmont  nourish  a 
breed  which  is  continually  sending  forth 
its  offspring  to  struggle  for  a  place  at 
the  platters  of  the  world.  There  has 
thus  arisen  from  Italy  a  singular  periodic 
efflux  and  reflux.  The  emigrants  are  di¬ 
vided  in  the  official  lists  into  permanent 
and  temporary,  the  latter  being  those 
who  go  forth  for  a  season’s  work  and 
then  return.  It  seems  probable  that  not 
a  few  of  the  so-called  temporary  emi¬ 
grants  do  not  come  back,  but  there  is  a 
large  stream  thus  ebbing  and  flowing  with 
the  solar  movements.  It  is  akin  to  the 
migration  of  the  natives  of  Galicia  to 
the  other  provinces  of  Spain  and  to  Por¬ 
tugal  in  harvest  and  vintage  time  ;  to 
the  movement  of  the  Limousins  and 
Auvergnats  to  Paris  ;  to  the  now  dimin¬ 
ishing  annual  swarms  of  Irish  laborers 
into  England.  From  80,000  to  100,000 
thus  annually  stream  out  of  North  Italy 
and  back,  into  France,  Switzerland, 
Austria  ;  and  resentment  is  occasionally 
felt  at  the  irruption,  especially  when  a 
remnant  lingers.  The  French  Consul 
at  Marseilles  wrote  in  June  1886  that 
there  were  more  than  54,000  Italians  in 
that  city  *'  holding  a  relation  to  the  na¬ 
tive  laborer  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  Western  American 
States.”  And  along  with  this  periodic 
outflow  and  return  there  is  an  equal 
stream  of  permanent  emigrants.  It  has 
increased  of  late  years.  The  valley  of 
the  Po  is  as  fertile  as  ever,  and,  thanks 
to  the  irrigation  in  use,  good  crops  can 
be  relied  upon  ;  but  the  Indian  corn  of 
America  can  be  brought  to  the  Italian 
market  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  corn  of 
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Lombardy  and  Venetia  ;  and — to  quote  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  massing  of  hu< 
the  United  States  Consul  (Milan) —  man  life  in  America,  especially  in  the 
**  American  competition  has  caused  a  United  States.  The  survey  might  in* 
decided  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  deed  be  ca  rried  further.  The  Australian 
product ;  and  the  diminished  sustaining  continent  has  been  the  scene  of  an  inflow 
power  of  the  land,  together  with  the  which  has  at  times  been  a  torrent,  and 
comparatively  large  birth-rate,  has  of  tumultuous  rushes  here  and  there,  as 
brought  about  a  decided  over-popula-  one  or  another  point  was  believed  to  in- 
tion."  The  amount  of  the  resulting  out-  dicate  a  promise  of  fulness  of  life.  But 
flow  cannot  be  stated  with  perfect  cer-  the  phenomena  of  the  United  States  are 
tainty.  Some  of  the  temporary  become,  more  varied,  are  on  a  larger  scale,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  permanent  emigrants,  while  exhibiting  all  the  influences  of  a 
and  were  perhaps  so  in  intention  from  mighty  immigration,  show,  at  the  same 
the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  Italians  time,  all  the  fluctuations  of  growth  and 
landed  in  the  United  States  greatly  ex-  interchange  of  population  of  long-settled 
ceeded  those  registered  as  going  there  ;  communities.  VVe  may  trace  there  the 
but  the  official  record  of  recent  years  streams  of  English  and  Irish,  German 
rose  from  40,000  permanent  emigrants  and  Scandinavian  descent  ;  but  we  may 
in  1879  to  77,000  in  r885  ;  and  it  is  re-  trace  also  the  course  of  the  New  Eng- 
ported  that  more  than  50,000  left  in  the  lander  and  New  Yorker,  the  children 
first  half  of  the  year  just  closed.  From  of  Ohio  and  of  Pennsylvania,  along  the 
two  thirds  to  four  filths  of  the  perma-  lines  inviting  movement.  The  steady 
nent  emigration  appear  to  be  directed  to  progress  westward  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
South  America,  the  republic  of  La  Plata  ity  of  the  population  might  have  had  a 
receiving  by  far  the  largest  flood.  different  rate  had  there  been  no  foreign 

Thus  from  the  south  as  from  the  immigration,  but  it  would  have  been 

north  of  Europe,  from  countries  most  equally  real.  A  word  upon  this  prog¬ 
unlike  in  social  organization  and  polil-  ress.  Recent  censuses  of  the  United 
ical  institutions,  there  is  evidence  of  a  States  have  been  followed  by  the  publi* 
strong  and  increasing  outflow  ;  and  the  cation  of  maps  graphically  illustrating 
movement  might  be  pronounced  univer-  the  leading  facts  of  each  enumeration, 
sal,  but  that  in  the  midst  of  these  rising  One  of  them  marks  the  course  of  the 
and  overflowing  tides  of  human  life  there  centre  of  gravity  of  the  national  mass  of 
is  one  country  which  neither  sends  forth  life.  Suppose  the  map  of  the  United 
a  stream  nor  accumulates  it  at  home.  States  to  be  a  plane  loaded  with  dots  of 
The  survey  would  not  be  honest  were  equal  weight  for  every  inhabitant  in 

not  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the  them,  upon  what  point  would  it  bal- 

population  of  France  neither  increases  ance  ?  It  has  moved  with  surprising 
nor  overflows.  The  town  populatioit  in-  evenness  along  the  thirty-ninih  parallel 
creases  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun-  of  latitude.  Lying  in  1790  on  the 
try  diminish,  but  rural  France  furnishes  Chesapeake,  somewhat  south  of  Balti- 
that  overplus  of  births  whence  there  more,  it  has  shifted  westward  till,  in 
passes  into  the  towns  the  migration  that  1880,  it  was  on  the  Ohio,  not  far  from 
augments  their  numbers  and  maintains  Cincinnati,  moving  on  an  average  neatly 
the  level  of  the  whole  mass.  Perhaps  it  fifty  miles  westward  every  ten  years, 
may  be  worth  mentioning  in  this  connec-  but  keeping  remarkably  close  to  the 
tion  that  in  the  Channel  Islands  the  same  parallel.  It  went  a  little  north  of 
population  increased  much  more  rapidly  it  in  1870,  but  came  back  in  1880,  and 
even  than  in  England  up  to  1851,  but  the  apparent  northward  movement  of 
from  1851  to  1861  it  remained  station-  1870  is  believed  to  have  been  fallacious, 
aty,  and  since  1861  has  steadily  declined,  havrng  been  brought  about  by  an  rmper- 
Here,  however,  the  decline  is  to  be  ex-  feet  numbering  of  the  enfranchised 
plained  by  a  continually  incre^ising  emi-  colored  people  of  the  South.  When  we 
gration  to  England,  taking  away  what  consider  the  immense  increase  in  the 
would  otherwise  have  been  an  addition  mass  of  the  population,  the  steadiness 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  of  this  line  of  motion  is  not  a  little 

The  outflow  from  Europe  has  neces-  strange.  Floods  of  immigrants  have 
sarily  directed  attention  elsewhere,  and  descended  on  the  Atlantic  shores,  the 
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native-born  citizens  have  swarmed  away 
to  new  settlements  ;  new  discoveries  led 
new  hordes  to  the  Pacific  coast  ;  but 
while  the  movement  was  apparently 
most  scattered  and  irregular,  there  were 
scarcely  suspected  overruling  causes 
maintaining  a  particular  parallel  as  the 
line  of  equilibration  of  the  living  mass. 
The  population  thus  evenly  balanced 
has  increased  more  than  30  per  cent, 
every  ten  years,  except  the  decade  cov¬ 
ering  the  Civil  War  ;  it  has  multiplied 
more  than  nine  times  between  1800  and 
1880  ;  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
enumeration  of  1890  will  show  more 
than  twelve  times  the  number  of  1800. 
Nor  must  we  look  on  immigration  as 
the  sole  cause  of  this  increase.  It  is 
true  that  the  United  States  have  given 
forth  few  and  received  many,  but  a 
careful  calculation  would  seem  to  show 
that  even  if  there  had  been  no  influx, 
the  population  would  have  increased  six 
tiroes  in  eighty  years.  The  influx  has 
been  such  that  out  of  the  50,156,000  of 
1880  there  were  6,680,000  foreign  born, 
and  the  proimrtion  is  scarcely  decreas¬ 
ing.  We  have  seen  how  with  every 
fresh  invitation  of  prosperity,  the  floods 
of  emigration  mount  in  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  descend  upon  America.  There 
are  jealous  complaints  of  this  deluge 
arising  in  the  States  themselves.  More 
than  9,000,000  are  registered  as  having 
arrived  in  the  years  1841-80,  of  whom 
3,066,000  are  said  to  have  been  Irish, 
and  3,002,000  German  born.  How  is 
the  population,  thus  composed  of  exu¬ 
berant  native  growth  and  foreign  impor¬ 
tation,  distributed  ?  If  we  study  the 
physiography  of  the  States,  and  note  the 
lines  of  communication  of  river  and 
lake  ;  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
agricultural  components  of  the  several 
parts,  the  deposits  of  coal  and  of  min¬ 
erals,  and  the  curves  of  rainfall  and  of 
temperature  ;  and  then  turn  from  a 
physical  chart  to  a  chart  of  population 
we  shall  see  how  completely  the  mass  of 
life  has  been  dispersed  abroad  in  strict 
relation  to  the  means  of  life  ;  while  the 
facilities  of  railway  and  canal  added  to 
the  natural  lines  of  comniunication  have 
intensified  the  agglomeration  of  men 
upon  the  most  favorable  and  favored 
spots  of  settlement.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  indicate  how  with  the  opening  up  of 
some  new  area  of  occupation  humanity 


has  rushed  in  to  fill  it ;  the  illustrations 
of  the  growth  of  individual  cities  and  of 
special  regions  are  multitudinous  and 
known  ;  but  two  or  three  facts  may  be 
mentioned  showing  the  process  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection  on  the  part  of  the  army  of 
immigrants.  The  Germans  spread  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  westward 
to  Illinois  and  Iowa,  four  fifths  of  the 
whole  being  found  in  this  northern  cen¬ 
tral  division.  The  Irish  remain  more  to 
the  east,  flowing  from  New  Yoik  into 
the  southern  part  of  New  England. 
The  Norwegians  and  Swedes  seek 
homes  akin  to  those  they  have  left,  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois.  The 
British  Americans  are  ranged  in  the 
Slates  confionting  their  native  prov¬ 
inces  from  Maine  to  Michigan  ;  while  the 
English  and  Scotch  seem  to  have  scat¬ 
tered  themselves  abroad  more  widely 
than  any  other  immigrants.  Once  more 
it  may  be  noted  that  while  more  than  45 
per  cent,  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  live  in 
big  cities,  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  are  found  in  them  ;  the  Ger¬ 
mans  so  domiciled  are  less  than  40  per 
cent.,  the  English  and  Scotch  less  than 
30  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the 
foreign  element  in  the  cities  is  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  Union  at  large,  and  this 
influx  has  helped  to  increase  the  other¬ 
wise  natural  increase  of  the  town  popu¬ 
lation.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
how  that  has  grown  from  less  than  4  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  in  1800  to  22^  per 
cent,  in  1880  ;  but  these  figures  leebly 
reveal  the  real  movement.  If  we  take 
the  North  Atlantic  group,  consisting  of 
the  New  Plnglar.d  States,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey — what 
may  be  called  the  Home  Stales  of  the 
Union — we  find  that  in  1880  nearly  one 
half  of  their  7  millions  lived  in  cities, 
while  in  Massachusetts  the  proportion 
was  two  thirds. 

The  movement  into  cities  is  but  a 
branch  of  that  great  internal  shifting  of 
population  which  is  as  marked  in  the 
United  Siates  as  among  ourselves.  It 
is  perhaps  even  more  marked.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  not  such  an  absence  of 
stay-at-home  qualities  in  America  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  there  is  an  open 
alertness  to  seize  new  openings  and  to 
try  new  adventures.  The  older  States 
give  forth  of  their  swarms  to  the  newer 
west.  More  than  a  million  of  New 
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Yorkers — a  quarter  of  its  children — had 
gone  away  from  New  York  on  census 
day.  Virginia  had  sent  out  nearly  a 
third  of  its  natives.  Vermont  more 
than  40  per  cent.  Even  a  State  like 
Ohio,  which  receives  largely  from  States 
further  east,  parted  still  more  largely 
with  its  offspring,  so  that  the  balance  of 
native  movement  was  half  a  million 
against  it  in  1880.  The  authoritative 
explanation  of  this  outflow  is  that  “  the 
prindpal  interests  of  Ohio  are  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  the  State  has  become  too 
densely  settled,  generally  speaking,  for 
an  agricultural  population.’^  We  may 
surmise  that  Ohio  is  feeling  the  influence 
of  the  forces  which  have  operated  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
the  agricultural  parts  of  Massachusetts. 
The  population  of  Vermont  barely  holds 
its  own  ;  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
absolutely  receded  in  the  decade  1860- 
70,  and  though  this  decline  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  war,  their  former  rates 
of  increase  have  disappeared  and  are 
passing  to  the  negative  side.  But  for 
importations  from  Canada  there  would 
be  a  clear  decrease.  So  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  the  sons  of  the  old  New  England 
farmers  move  west,  and  the  agricultural 
population  appears  to  be  diminishing. 
I  have  been  told  by  more  than  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  B')stonian  that  the  movement 
would  be  more  marked  were  there  not  a 
substitution  in  process.  As  the  New 
Englanders  throw  up  their  farms  Irish 
immigrants  are  found  to  take  them,  and 
the  Puritan  settlement  is  thus  becom¬ 
ing  a  Hibernian  colony.  This  internal 
movement  of  the  agricultural  population 
is  an  illustration,  in  connection  with 
one  occupation,  of  transformations 
everywhere  active.  The  vast  breadth 
of  the  Republic,  untrammelled  by  any 
network  of  customs  lines  or  even  of  oc¬ 
troi  barriers,  and  with  unbroken  unities 
of  tongue,  of  weights,  of  measures,  and 
of  mone>s,  allows  the  freest  play  to  the 
attractive  forces  of  relative  superiorities 
of  conditions  of  work  ;  and  the  units  of 
the  living  mass  are  quick  to  seize  upon 
every  centre  as  it  becomes  or  presents 
itself  as  a  centre  of  advantage-  The 
abolition  of  slavery  was  the  removal  of 
one  of  the  few  obstacles  to  internal  mi¬ 
gration.  Hence  industries  rise  and  shift 
from  point  to  point  ;  they  move  west  and 
they  move  south  ;  old  forms  of  labor 


are  superseded  and  new  processes  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  the  streams  of  men  flow 
to  and  fro  as  the  channels  are  opened  to 
their  motion.  No  protective  duty  is 
necessary  to  stimulate  a  nascent  indus¬ 
try  in  the  newest  of  States.  It  springs 
up,  if  the  conditions  ate  naturally  favor¬ 
able,  whatever  may  be  the  command  of 
the  market  by  well  established  rivals  in 
the  older  Slates  eager  to  crush  the  up¬ 
start.  The  workers  are  quick  to  settle 
wherever  there  is  an  opening,  and  with¬ 
al  the  mass  mounts  and  thickens.  Some 
spots  may  be  denuded.  Some  pursuits 
are  found  to  be  worthless  and  aban¬ 
doned  ;  and  if  they  are  not  abandoned 
their  worthlessness  becomes  manifested 
in  the  apparition  of  that  dark  ragged 
edge  of  humanity  which  straggles  after 
the  great  army,  that  rearguaid  of  lag¬ 
gards,  of  hindmost  men,  constituting 
the  shadow  of  the  array. 

Thus  has  the  attempt  been  made, 
though  over  only  a  narrow  breadth  of 
time  and  for  a  limited  portion  of  the 
world’s  surface,  to  survey  the  sweep 
and  movement  of  men.  Beginning  wit,h 
little  England,  we  saw  bow  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  tripled  during  the  century, 
how  they  had  swarmed  into  towns,  leav¬ 
ing  some  parts  of  the  outlands  less 
thickly  planted  ;  nay,  how  they  had 
passed  across  the  seas  to  fasten  upon 
means  of  supply  more  afTluent  than  had 
been  left  behind.  Extending  our  vision 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  saw  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  outward  movement  growing 
greater  and  greater  in  degree,  but  while 
the  process  of  denudation  was  more  se¬ 
vere  it  seemed  the  same  in  kind. 

Passing  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  European  Continent,  we  found 
other  nations  exhibiting  a  like  outgoing 
tide,  in  some  cases  of  relatively  not  in¬ 
ferior  volume.  And  turning  toward 
Northern  America,  to  which  the  great 
mass  of  this  overflow  of  humanity  was 
directed,  w’e  found  that,  in  spite  of  the 
great  variation  in  its  circumstances  due 
to  this  continuously  increasing  gulf- 
stream  of  men,  there  was  still  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  the  same  principles  of  movement. 
As  the  generations  appeared  they  spread 
abroad,  they  congregated  into  towns, 
they  fastened  upon  every  coign  of  van¬ 
tage,  they  settled  and  shifted,  they  de¬ 
serted  old  seats  to  throng  upon  better 
favored  spots,  more  newly  discovered  or 
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become  more  accessible  ;  and  the  in- 
comint;  torrent  of  men  pressing  after 
was  similarly  distributed  along  the  chan* 
nels  of  dispersion.  This  peopling  and 
unpeopling  of  the  world  has  gone,  and 
seems  destined  to  go,  the  same  gait 
across  the  Atlantic  as  here ;  and  if  we 
had  extended  our  vision,  if  we  had 
watched  the  strenuous  outflow  of  the 
most  multitudinous  races  of  men  in  the 
East,*  if  we  had  gone  back  in  history 
and  followed  the  course  of  population  in 
the  past,  we  should  have  found  under 
all  diversities  of  civilization,  and  strug* 
gling  against  all  impediments  of  law 
and  custom,  war,  slavery,  international 
hates,  and  the  follies  of  rulers  and  sub¬ 
jects,  the  same  throes,  the  same  strug¬ 
gle,  the  same  increase,  and  the  same 
outflow.  But  we  need  not  insist  on  a 
practical  identity  of  movement  in  so 
wide  a  range.  I'here  is  room  enough 
for  observation,  for  speculation,  and  for 
instruction  in  our  own  times,  and  among 
ourselves,  and  our  kinsmen  exhibiting 
the  same  characteristics  as  ourselves  in 
Northern  Europe  and  Northern  Amer¬ 
ica.  Limiting  our  survey  within  these 
bounds,  what  do  we  see  ?  A  passion  of 
existence  fighting  against  the  barriers 
set  upon  its  expansion.  The  tide  of 
being  rises  and  flows,  searching  for 
channels  along  which  it  may  move.  As 
the  opportunities  of  existence  are  cre¬ 
ated  or  discovered  they  are  seized  upon. 
Reveal  within  the  range  of  movement 
some  region  that  more  lavishly  rewards 
the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  the 
region  is  filled.  Enlarge  the  capacity  of 
movement,  and  the  stream  matches  on¬ 
ward.  Bring  to  light  richer  deposits  for 
the  miner’s  search  and  the  miner 
throngs  to  the  new  lands.  Discover 
some  machine  that  shall  abridge  the 
labor  necessary  to  complete  any  prod¬ 
uct,  and  the  spot  where  the  machine  is 
set  in  motion — itself  selected  bv  its 
adaptability  to  the  use — attracts  a  swarm 
that  settles  upon  it  in  pursuit  of  the 
new  industry.  Lessen  the  toil  of  life. 


•  The  following  figures  illustrate  the  move¬ 
ment  in  China  In  the  maritime  province  of 
Chekiang  the  population  fell  from  30,438,000 
101843  to  11,589000  in  1882,  a  decline  out¬ 
doing  all  Irish  experience  ;  while  in  inland 
Szechuen  it  rose  from  22,257.000  to 
000.  See  Statistical  Society's  Journal,  Decem¬ 
ber  1887,  p.  691. 

New  Seeibs.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  5 


and  a  new  mass  of  life  appears  precisely 
as  and  where  the  opportunities  of  les¬ 
sened  toil  are  offered.  When  we  sur¬ 
veyed  the  map  of  the  United  States* — 
itself  containing  a  continent — and  noted 
the  variations  of  the  modes,  the  inten¬ 
sity,  and  the  mass  of  existence  marked 
upon  its  surface  in  successive  years,  we 
saw  the  industrial  hordes  swaiming  into 
being  along  the  tracks  that  invited  their 
onward  march ;  and  it  is  our  own 
feebleness  of  imagination  if  we  do  not 
see  within  our  own  isles  streams  of 
movement  analogous  and  complemen¬ 
tary  to  those  we  traced  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Everywhere  with  an  increase  in 
the  opportunities  of  life  is  life  waiting 
and  crowding  upon  the  increase.  And 
which  moves  more  urgently  forward  ? 
Does  life  press  upon  the  means  of  life, 
or  are  the  means  multiplied  in  advance, 
inviting  the  reduplication  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  ?  Life  cannot  be  lastingly  in¬ 
creased  without  an  increase  in  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  sustenance  ;  but  it  can 
painfully  tread  upon  the  heels  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  so  that  nothing  but  their  dis¬ 
covery  saves  it  from  degradation  and 
death.  And  the  alternative  is  clearly 
possible.  The  opportunities  of  life  may 
be  multiplied  more  rapidly  than  the 
volume  of  life,  so  that  an  ampler  and 
easier  existence  is  obtained.  It  seems 
to  have  been  sometimes  thought  that 
the  nature  of  things  required  that  one 
or  other  of  these  alternatives  roust  always 
prevail,  and  men  have  only  disputed 
which  ruled  their  race.  I  cannot  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  this  opinion.  It  is  not  forced 
upon  us  by  reason,  and  it  is  contradicted 
by  experience.  There  have  been  times 
when  the  facility  of  life  has  grown  more 
rapidly  than  the  mass  of  life,  and  the 
conditions  of  life  have  improved;  and 
there  have  been  times  when  the  facts  were 
painfully  otherwise,  when  means  have 
dwindled  while  men  have  multiplied  ;  but 
if  man  differs  at  all  from  the  brutes  it 
must  be  in  the  possible  education  of 
such  an  individual  and  social  sense  as 
shall  enable  the  oppoitunities  of  im¬ 
provement  to  be  realized  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  race  against  all  tempta¬ 
tion  to  itnk  back  again  to  the  level 
whence  it  has  arisen.  It  must  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  many  readers  that  the  spec- 
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tacle  we  have  been  pursuing  is  but  a 
study  with  reference  to  man  of  that 
constant  struggle  for  existence  to  which 
the  great  philosopher  of  our  time  has 
traced  diversities  of  the  forms  of  life  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  any  species  of  brute 
life  is  maintained  at  any  moment  up  to 
its  fullest  capacity  of  existence  ;  it  is 
kept  down  by  famine,  by  pestilence,  by 
death  at  the  beaks,  claws,  and  talons  of 
its  enemies.  Eirery thing  that  can  be  is 
born  ;  let  it  live  or  die  as  it  chances. 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  the  cup  of 
human  existence  must  always  be  thus 
brimming  over  ?  We  count  the  indi* 
vidual  man  at  least  master  of  himself. 
His  sense  of  responsibility  can  be 
awakened  ;  his  conscience  vivified  and 
strengthened  ;  and  the  over-conscience 
of  the  multitude  is  boin  of  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  separate  men. 

The  well-being  of  mankind  depends 
upon  the  relation  between  numbers  and 
the  means  of  life  ;  and  it  depends  upon 
the  individual,  it  depends  upon  the 
community,  whether  each  new  genera¬ 
tion  shall  sink  back  to  the  level  from 
which  its  predecessors  started.  If  we 
can  keep  what  we  have  won  we.  may 
contemplate  all  change  with  an  over¬ 
plus  of  satisfaction.  What  matter  that 
the  multitudes  increase  ?  It  is  because 
the  means  of  life  have  increased  and  are 
increasing.  What  matter  that  the  new 
generations  are  streaming  away  to  new 
haunts  ?  They  are  quitting  a  pinched 
and  narrow  life  for  an  ampler  existence. 
What  matter  though  the  concourse  be 
thinned  on  this  narrow  strip  or  that 
other  be  depopulated  ?  The  resting- 
place  may  be  shifted,  but  the  volume  of 
life  is  not  diminished,  and  its  quality  is 
heightened.  I  refuse  to  join  in  any 
lament,  not  even  when  I  recognize  the 
pain  attendant  upon  change,  for  I  know 
it  is  overborne  by  a  far  more  exceeding 
weight  of  gain  for  man.  But  all  this 
jubilation  ceases  ;  it  passes  into  gloom 
for  the  present,  and  anxiety  for  the 
future,  if  the  standpoint  attained  to-day 
must  be  lost  by  relapse  to-morrow.  In 
that  case  every  flight  of  man  is  a  scram¬ 
ble  to  escape  the  fell  pursuer  ;  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  human  family  in  any 
land  is  a  preparation  for  a  trial,  perhaps 
for  a  catastrophe,  of  corresponding 
dimensions.  What  then  is  the  historic 
fact  ?  Does  the  margin  of  life-freedom 


rise,  or  is  it  always  at  the  same  level  ? 
It  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  an 
answer  to  this  question  free  from  doubt 
or  passion  ;  but  if  I  venture  a  reply  it 
is  with  hesitation,  and  with  no  desire 
that  it  be  immediately  accepted  or  re¬ 
jected  ;  but  that  it  should  be  taken  and 
examined  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  should 
say  that  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
century,  the  opportunities  of  existence 
have  for  English-speaking  people  been 
multiplied  more  rapidly  than  their 
numbers  ;  but  that  these  opportunities 
have  been  multiplied  by  the  few,  while 
the  question  whether  they  were  multi¬ 
plied  or  not  has  been  completely  disre¬ 
garded  by  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
many.  Things  have  improved,  but 
small  thanks  to  the  multitude — by 
which  I  mean  the  multitude  of  all 
classes,  not  the  lowest  alone — whether 
they  have  improved  or  no.  They  did 
not  produce  the  improvement ;  they  have 
taken  little  care,  individually  or  so¬ 
cially,  that  it  should  be  maintained. 
There  is  practised  and  even  avowed  a 
blind  confidence  in  the  future,  justified 
and  dignified  by  the  name  of  faith, 
which  does  not  lead  to  destruction  as 
long  as  the  opportunities  of  existence 
are  multiplied,  but  must  pave  the  way 
to  a  position  most  perilous  if  this  multi¬ 
plication  be  retard^  or  arrested.  Is  it 
an  imaginary  danger  that  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  life  may,  locally  at 
least,  be  arrested  while  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  men  continues  ?  During  the  last 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  there  has  been 
some  slackness,  to  say  the  least,  in  our 
movement.  There  is  a  complaint,  how¬ 
ever  well  or  ill  founded,  that  the  men 
are  too  numerous  for  the  work  ;  though 
it  is  generally  put  that  the  work  is  not 
enough  for  the  men.  My  friend  Mr. 
Giffen,  who  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  optimist  of  men,  mainly,  it 
would  seem,  because  he  has  a  stubborn 
affection  for  facts,  admits  this  lessening 
of  our  speed.  This  phenomena  is  uni¬ 
versally  confessed.  Its  explanation  has 
been  infinitely  disputed.  Every  week 
gives  us  a  new  theory.  For  myself  I 
would  suggest  that  our  rate  of  progres¬ 
sion  depends  now  mainly  on  two  fac¬ 
tors  :  first,  the  development  of  new  op¬ 
portunities  of  existence  elsewhere  ;  and 
next,  our  power  to  make  use  of  this 
development  through  our  command  of 
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the  springs  of  manufacturing  pre-emi' 
nence.  The  added  demand  which 
makes  the  difference  between  smart  and 
slack  times  comes  from  spurts  of  pros¬ 
perity  without.  The  internal  trade  is 
enormous,  and  it  is  relatively  steady.  It 
is  the  variation,  and,  comparatively  the 
small  variation,  in  foreign  and  colonial 
demands  that  makes  dull  business 
brisk.  Every  new  field  newly  opened 
gives  us  an  impulse,  especially  while  we 
engross  the  most  potent  springs  of  force. 
It  is,  however,  admitted  that  of  new  fields 
or  new  opportunities  there  have  been  of 
late  few  or  none  ;  it  is  not  so  generally 
admitted,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  relative  superiority  are 
passing  away.  We  may  look  for  a  re¬ 
covery  of  the  first  factor  of  growth,  but 
we  cannot  be  equally  sanguine  about 
the  permanence  of  the  second.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Jevons  told 
us  that  the  increase  of  our  coal  produc¬ 
tion,  and  all  that  depended  upon  it, 
could  not  be  permanently  maintained. 
He  was  bold  enough  to  describe  how 
this  increase  would  diminish  and  disap¬ 
pear.  There  would  be  no  convulsion, 
but  a  creeping  sluggishness  and  torpid¬ 
ity.  What  he  prophesied  has  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  come  to  pass.  I'he  quantity 
of  coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
reached  a  maximum  in  1883.  It  was 
less  in  r884,  less  again  in  t885,  still 
less  in  1886,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
total  of  1887  (not  yet  published)  will 
indicate  a  very  slight  recovery.  More¬ 
over,  what  is  equally  important,  the 
average  price  of  a  Ion  of  coal  at  the 
pit’s  mouth  has  not  materially  differ¬ 
ed  in  these  last  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  This 
practical  equality  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  and  arrest  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  production  deserve  attention  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  I 
recall  the  fancy,  the  hint  of  an  islanded 
Cornwall.  It  will  be  remembered  how 
its  population  increased  when  Cornwall 
stood  alone  as  a  searching  place  for  cer¬ 
tain  metals,  and  diminished  when  it  was 
distanced  by  rivals.  The  condition  of 
the  maintenance  of  its  population  passed 
away,  and  the  population  poured  forth 
to  new  lands.  A  prime  condition,  if 
not  the  prime  condition,  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  population  of  Britain  is 
passing  away,  but  its  population  con¬ 


tinues  to  be  heaped  up  in  spite  of  a 
great  outpouring.  I  do  not  wish  to 
press  the  parallel  too  hard,  to  be  im¬ 
mediate  and  peremptory  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  its  deductions.  We  seem  to  be 
now  emerging  from  the  continued  de¬ 
pression  of  many  years,  and  a  burst  of 
growth  is  probably  before  us.  Whether 
this  promise  be  realized  or  not,  there 
can  no  doubt  that  turns  of  prosperity 
will  come  and  go,  revisiting  us,  though 
perhaps  with  diminished  energy.  But  it 
may  be  suggested  that  we  have  had  a 
warning,  a  first  warning,  a  kind  of  run¬ 
away  knock  to  arrest  attention.  It  is 
manifestly  not  impossible  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  constrained  to  decline  as  it  has  in¬ 
creased.  If  it  is  even  fiossible,  the 
prospect  may  make  us  grave.  Should 
it  ever  come  to  pass  in  this  island  of 
ours  that,  instead  of  a  growing  power  to 
maintain  a  constantly  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  we  should  be  confronted  with 
dwindling  resources  inducing  a  necessity 
of  diminished  numbers,  the  trial  will  be 
severe.  It  is  ill  arguing  with  a  man  that 
he  ought  not  to  be  in  existence  ;  and  he 
may  not  take  it  kindly  if  you  tell  him 
that  he  is  living  matter  in  a  wrong 
place.  These  severe  truths  are  rarely 
acceptable  to  the  sufferer.  Quacks  will 
be  ready  with  remedies.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  peddlers  offering  to  sell  pills  which 
are  good  against  earthquakes,  nor  will 
They  soon  want  purchasers  ;  but  serious 
and  sincere  men  know  that  there  is  no 
cure  for  the  evils  we  contemplate  save 
in  the  forethought  and  promptitude  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  If  it  becomes 
part  of  the  universal  conscience  to  look 
before  and  after  ;  if  the  general  training 
of  men  be  directed  toward  making  them 
more  alert  to  seize  upon  new  occasions 
of  industry,  and  to  recognize  the 
changes  of  condition  which  require  the 
abandonment  of  decaying  occupations  ; 
if,  instead  of  vain  repinings  and  impo¬ 
tent  struggles  against  change,  there  is  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  which 
is  also  beneficial  ;  above  all,  if  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  numbers  to  the  means  of  exist¬ 
ence  is  confessed,  and  men  are  taught 
to  recognize  practically  and  habitually 
their  responsibility  for  their  children’s 
start  in  life  ;  we  may  face  the  future 
without  anxiety  if  not  without  concern. 
It  will  have  its  cares  and  its  labors,  but 
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our  successors  will  pass  through  and  sentimentalities  ;  they  knew  the  severi* 
overcome  them.  But  I  cannot  honestly  ties  of  the  rule  of  the  universe,  and  the 
say  that  1  believe  these  conditions  of  penalties  of  neglecting  to  conform  to 
successful  conduct  in  the  future  are  at  it.  Many  causes  have  conspired  to  cor* 
present  realized.  I  must  confess,  not  rupt  this  sound  morality  ;  but  the  cir* 
for  the  first  time,  to  a  suspicion  that  cumstances  of  to-day  seem  to  require 
they  are  less  generally  apprehended  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made 
than  they  were  in  a  preceding  genera-  to  restore  and  spread  its  authority  be- 
tion.  Our  immediate  predecessors  seem  fore  the  remorseless  pressure  of  fact 
to  me  to  have  been  more  loyal  in  admit-  comes  to  re-establish  its  sanction. — 
ting  the  rigor  of  the  conditions  of  life,  Nineteenth  Century. 
more  courageous  in  rejecting  indolent 
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BY  EDWARD  SALMON. 

In  his  work  on  Ancient  Law,  Sir  ployed  was  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
Henry  Maine  enunciates  a  doctrine  cern  and  responsibility  ?  The  family 
which  aptly  describes  the  present  transi-  has  been  resolved  into  its  elements, 
tion  stage  in  the  relations  between  mas-  The  authority  of  the  parent  beyond  the 
ter  and  servant.  "  The  movement  of  period  of  minority,  and  of  the  employer 
the  progressive  societies,"  he  says,  outside  certain  limits,  is  nominal  merely. 

has  been  a  movement  from  Status  to  Has  the  social  upheaval  been  conducive 
Contract''  In  other  words,  the  old  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  community? 
more  or  less  patriarchal  relationships  and  can  it  be  said  that  education  and  gen- 
between  individuals  and  classes — sur-  eral  enlightenment  have  had  the  bene- 
vivals  of  a  remote  past — are  rapidly  ficial  results  anticipated  ?  I'hey  have 
passing  away.  Sentiment  has  given  revolutionized  the  conditions  of  exist- 
place  to  prosaic  business  ;  personal  ties  ence  :  have  they  assisted  that  consum- 
vanish  in  conditions  of  hard  bargaining,  mation  of  goodwill  between  classes  on 
Birth  has  lost  its  ancient  significance,  which  social  stability  depends  ?  The 
and  labor  cannot  now  be  commanded  domestic  relations^  originally  as  there  is 
by  right  of  pedigree  :  it  must  be  the  good  reason  to  believe,  governed  chiefly 
subject  of  an  agreement,  the  essence  of  by  sentiment,  are  now  governed  by  con- 
which  is  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  siderations,  partly  by  sentiment,  partly 
But  though  the  worker  may  sell  his  of  business.  In  no  direction  has  there 
labor  as  he  pleases,  who  shall  say  that  occurred  a  change  more  marked.  Ser- 
classes  are  nearer  the  realization  of  vants  are  not  now  as  they  were  a  century 
Equality  and  Fraternity  to-day  than  or  two  centuries  ago,  the  almost  life- 
they  were  when  the  life  of  the  serf  was  long  dependants  of  a  single  master  or 
in  the  keeping  of  his  lord  ?  Liberty  ex-  mistress.  Neither  mistress  nor  maid, 
ists,  but  not  Fraternity.  Liberty  has  master  nor  man  then  “  gave  warning" 
given  the  poor  man  the  right  to  arraign  without  serious  cause.  Marriage  even 
the  rich  man  before  his  country’s  tribu-  did  not  always  render  the  separation  of 
nals  of  justice,  but  she  has  shown  the  domestic  and  his  or  her  employer 
neither  rich  nor  poor  the  path  to  a  imperative.  Sometimes  footmen  and 
brotherly  rapprochement.  She  has,  in  housemaids  came  together,  but  they 
fact,  proved  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to  were  allowed  and  were  willing  to  con- 
such  a  reconciliation.  Does  the  free-  tinue  in  their  places.  Girls  entered  a 
born  plebeian  regard  the  patrician  with  family  as  children  and  rarely  left  it  until 
the  same  kindly  feelings  that  the  thrall-  death  decreed  a  parting.  Can  it  be 
born  Gurth  or  Wamba  regarded  Cedric  ?  denied  that  the  equilibrium  of  society 
Does  the  employer  to-day  take  the  in-  was  more  stable  when  locomotion  was 
terest  in  the  employed  which  was  difficult  and  ignorance  almost  universal 
evinced  when  the  welfare  of  the  em-  than  it  is  in  the  days  of  the  School 
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Board  aad  the  steam  engine  ?  The  de¬ 
mon  of  unrest  which  has  seized  the 
community  places  rich  and  poor,  aristo¬ 
crat  and  democrat,  in  deadly  and  mis¬ 
guided  antagonism.  Certainly  if  De 
Quincey  were  living  now,  he  would 
hardly  venture  to  describe  England  as 
the  paradise  of  domestic  servants. 

In  domestic  service,  as  known  to-day, 
may  be  seen  the  last  remnant  of  feudal 
despotism,  the  solitary  outpost  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  privilege  which  has  still  to  be 
entirely  carried  by  the  democracy.  Its 
eventual  annihilation,  or  at  any  rate  as¬ 
similation  to  its  environment,  is  but  a 
matter  of  time.  The  revolution  which 
is  sweeping  on  will  be  as  positive  in  its 
results  as  it  is  unostentatious  in  its  op¬ 
erations.  It  was  inaugurated  with  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  and  its  ramifications 
have  yet  to  reach  their  limit.  Domestic 
disintegration  as  between  employer  and 
employed  has  coincided  precisely  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  democratic 
forces.  In  t83t  there  were  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom  one  million  servants  ;  in 
r88t  their  number  was  only  a  few  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter.  More  signifi¬ 
cant  still  is  the  circumstance  that,  while, 
during  the  decade  rSyt-St,  the  general 
population  increased  by  more  than  t4 
per  cent,  the  ranks  of  domestic  servants 
in  this  country  were  reinforced  by  less 
than  I  per  cent.  This  relative  decrease 
is  not  to  be  explained  on  the  grounds 
that  less  servants  are  employed  in  great 
households  than  were  employed  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
It  is  due  solely  to  the  propagation  of 
democratic,  not  to  say  socialistic,  ideas. 
England  is  often  reminded  that  she  may 
read  her  future  in  her  colonies.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  various  writers  servants  have 
practically  ceased  to  exist — if,  that  is, 
they  ever  did  really  exist — in  America 
and  in  Australia.  In  England  the  ste¬ 
reotyped  complaint  of  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  is  that  we  are  going  at  a  perilous 
rate  down  the  democratic  plane.  Ser¬ 
vants  of  the  old  order  are  not  to  be  got, 
and  their  successors  stipulate  conditions 
undreamed  of  in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Andrew  Fairseivice.  Is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  this  should  be  so  ?  Would 
it  not  rather  be  surprising  were  it  not 
so  ?  On  the  part  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  there  is  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
all  servants  come  from  the  gutter,  and 


by  accepting  a  place  in  their  establish¬ 
ment  exchange  dirt  and  misery  for 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  This  is  a  fal¬ 
lacy.  The  majority  of  domestics  spring 
not  from  stifling  courts  and  alleys,  but 
from  respectable  mechanic  and  artisan 
homes.  They  come,  in  fact,  from  the 
very  centres  of  true  democratic  'senti¬ 
ment.  The  strange  thing  is,  not  that 
they  are  beginning  to  feel  the  impulse  of 
the  democratic  movement  of  the  times, 
but  that  they  were  not  the  leaders  of 
that  movement.  Their  eyes  ought  to 
have  been  opened  to  facts  long  ago. 
The  opportunities  which  they  have  had 
of  acquiring  knowledge  are  infinitely 
greater  than  those  at  the  disposal  of  the 
day  laborer.  During  several  years  they 
live  within  the  orbit  of  the  learning  and 
good-breeding  of  their  masters.  The 
conversation  carried  on  around  the  din¬ 
ner-table  can  hardly  fail  to  exercise 
some  influence  upon  the  domestic  in 
waiting.  Opinions  are  expressed,  views 
are  expounded,  facts  are  urged  which  the 
ordinary  workingman  probably  never 
stumbles  across.  Nevertheless,  the  first 
effects  of  the  compulsory  elementary 
education,  to  which  servants  as  well 
as  others  are  subject,  have  been  more 
keenly  felt  by  employers  of  artisan 
and  general  day  labor  than  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  Domestic  servants,  it  is  true, 
are,  as  has  been  said,  largely  the  sisters 
and  daughters,  as  they  will  also  be  the 
future  mothers,  of  those  orders  which 
have  proved  the  force  of  the  adage  that 
union  is  strength.  But  there  is  one 
supreme  obstacle  to  domestic  servants 
in  England  following  the  co-operative 
example  set  by  their  trade  relatives  : 
they  have  little  or  no  power  of  combina¬ 
tion.  More  than  one  attempt  has  been 
made  to  start  an  organization  for  the 
enforcement  of  servants'  rights.  Such 
movements  have  been  invariably  still¬ 
born,  and  the  domestic  servants— and 
especially  the  women  servants— of  Eng¬ 
land  are  as  impotent  to  help  themselves 
as  the  most  reactionary  of  employers 
could  wish.  But  though  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  has  yet  been  accomplished  on  behalf 
of  servants,  the  great  movement  defined 
by  Sir  Henry  Maine  continues,  and,  at 
its  bidding,  servants  will  abandon  a 
calling  which  apparently  they  are  power¬ 
less  themselves  to  improve. 

Many  things  concurred  to  render 
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“  the  constant  service  of  the  antique  situation  she  may  not  demand  a  refer- 
world”  practicable  at  the  beginning  of  ence  from  her  mistress,  but  directly  she 
this  century.  The  difficulty  of  getting  gets  into  friendly  conversation  irith  the 
a  new  servant  or  a  new  place  was  suffi-  older  servants,  she  learns  the  disposi- 
cient  to  make  both  employer  and  em-  tion  and  character  of  the  occupants  of 
ployed,  though  not  perhaps  in  an  equal  the  drawing-room  from  critics  who,  to 
degree,  think  before  ending  an  en-  say  the  least,  are  not  likely  to  be  preju- 
gagentent.  While  ladies  and  gentlemen  diced  in  favor  of  those  they  criticise, 
could  often  find  in  their  wanderings  Their  conduct  will  be  regulated  by  what 
persons  willing  to  enter  their  service,  they  hear,  and  their  power  for  happi- 
servants  were  hampered  by  the  cost  of  ness  or  misery  in  a  home  is  infinite, 
travelling  and  communication  and  the  They  are  brought  into  hourly  contact 
absence  of  advertising  agencies.  The  with  their  employers,  and  upon  them 
narrow  limits  of  the  world  in  which  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  domestic 
they  lived  and  moved  were  the  guaran-  economy  and  well  being  of  the  whole 
tee  of  their  loyalty.  Whatever  their  establishment.  Personal  regard  be* 
ambition,  they  had  little  option  but  to  tween  the  two  component  sections  of  the 
accept  such  work  as  offered  in  the  im-  household  would  seem  to  be  of  the  first 
mediate  locality  of  thtir  birth.  In  these  importance.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
days  the  daughter  of  the  farm  laborer  the  only  link  between  them  is  merce- 
collects  a  few  shillings,  and  either  goes  nary.  Nor  does  either  section  attempt 
to  London  or  some  provincial  town  of  to  cultivate  a  better  understanding.  Be- 
her  own  accord,  or  is  brought  there  by  yond  the  paying  of  wages  or  the  per- 
a  lady  who  has  been  favorably  impress-  formance  of  duties  the  barrier  between 
ed  by  her  work  during  a  stay  in  the  the  drawing-room  and  the  servants*  hall 
country.  Half  a  century  since,  more-  is  never  passed.  Life  above-stairs  is  as 
over,  masters  and  mistresses  bestowed  entirely  severed  from  life  below-stairs  as 
an  amount  of  personal  attention  on  their  is  the  life  of  one  house  from  another, 
domestics  which  they  fail  to  bestow  to-  Employer  and  employed  each  goes  his 
day.  Whereas  in  these  nomadic  times  or  her  own  way,  and  neither  troubles 
they  largely  lead  the  lives  of  absentees,  about  the  welfare  of  the  other.  Few 
formerly  they  resided  almost  exclusively  things  are  more  obvious  than  that  under 
at  home,  and  exercised  over  servants,  such  conditions  good  service  is  impossi- 
as  well  as  children,  a  parental  authority,  ble.  “  Cash  payment,"  as  Carlyle  says, 
and  won  from  both  a  filial  affection.  "  is  not  the  sole  nexus  as  between  man 
Servants  are  not  now  engaged  as  a  mat-  and  man."  High  wages  may  attract 
ter  of  course  in  the  parishes  near  which  young  men  and  women  who  will  dust  a 
country  seats  are  situated.  Little  or  room  carefully  or  make  the  plate  as 
nothing  is  known  of  their  immediate  bright  as  a  mirror.  But  plate  cleaning 
friends  or  their  antecedents.  To  save  and  furniture  dusting  will  not  complete 
trouble  the  assistance  of  a  registry  office  the  comfort  of  a  home,  and,  unless  ser- 
is  invoked,  or  the  business  is  left  to  the  vants  are  personally  interested  in  those 
butler  or  housekeeper.  Thus  one  link  on  whom  they  wait,  complete  comfort 
in  the  chain  of  personal  regard,  which  will  never  be  realized, 
of  yore  united  employer  and  employed.  To  understand  the  antipathy  to  ser- 
is  snapped.  Between  servants  and  their  vice  which  exists  among  the  masses, 
employers  to-day  there  is  a  great  gulf  and  why  so  many  girls  who  would  be 
fixed.  The  former  enter  a  place  and  better  off  in  service  become  ill-paid  and 
agree  to  do  certain  things,  and  scrupu-  over-worked  seamstresses  or  shop  assist- 
lously  avoid  doing  anything  else,  ants,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
Though  in  a  home  they  are  not  of  it.  cardinal  point  in  the  democratic  creed. 
They  care  as  little  about  their  masters  “  Liberty  at  any  cost,"  is  the  watch- 
and  mistresses  as,  they  are  convinced,  word  of  the  social  and  political  reformer, 
their  masters  and  mistresses  care  about  and  the  chief  ground  of  discontent 
them.  But  they  know  a  good  deal  more  among  servants  is  their  deprivation  of 
about  their  masters  and  mistresses  than  liberty.  The  degree  of  labor  expected 
their  masters  and  mistresses  can  know  from  servants  varies  in  different  house- 
of  them.  When  a  servant  enters  a  new  holds,  but  in  all  the  labor  is  exacting 
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and  protracted.  Servants,  as  a  rule, 
rise  at  seven  or  soon  after,  and  go  to 
bed  at  whatever  time  suits  the  conven* 
ience  of  their  employers.  They  are  at 
work  generally  l^fore  the  master  or 
mistress  is  awake,  during  the  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours  of  the  day  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  their  post,  ready  to  do 
any  bidding,  and  they  are  the  last  to 
bed  at  night.  If  a  party  is  given  and 
the  servants  are  kept  at  work  till  far 
into  the  morning,  they  are  nevertheless 
compelled  to  be  out  of  bed  as  early  as 
though  they  retired  at  ten,  in  order  to 
take  the  master  or  mistress  the  morning 
cup  of  tea.  While  the  employers  sleep 
off  the  effects  of  the  previous  night’s 
entertainment,  their  retainers  have  to 
bestir  themselves  to  clear  up.  This 
comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  may  be 
invidious,  but  is  none  the  less  instruc¬ 
tive.  “  A  servant’s  work,”  as  has  been 
well  said,  ”  is  never  done  potentially, 
if  even  actually.”  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  be  so.  A  very  little 
reorganization  in  most  London  homes 
would  enable  the  servant  to  have  at 
least  four  or  five  hours  every  day,  or  if 
not  every  day,  every  other  day,  to  her¬ 
self.  Let  a  lady  or  gentleman  try  to 
realize  how  rigorous  are  the  laws  which 
govern  the  actions  of  servants,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  intractability  of 
their  retainers  is  not  entirely  unjustified. 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  master  or 
the  mistress  what  humiliation  and  dis¬ 
tress  attach  to  the  single  circumstance 
that  the  footman  or  the  housemaid,  the 
cook  or  the  butler,  dare  not  stir  beyond 
the  four  walls  of  the  house  without  per¬ 
mission  except  once  or  at  most  twice  in 
a  fortnight  ?  Nothing  is  more  bitterly 
resented  below-stairs  than  to  have  to 
ask  leave  to  ”  go  out  ”  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  Again,  when  servants  are 
allowed  out,  the  lime  at  their  disposal  is 
ludicrously  meagre,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  quarrels  because  the  man  or 
maid  is  late,  are  frequent.  But  when  a 
mistress  declaims  against  a  servant  who 
does  not  come  in  till  eleven  o’clock,  she 
never  stays  to  think  how  often  that  ser¬ 
vant  may  have  sat  up  for  her  or  some 
member  of  the  family.  Beyond  doubt 
little  good  comes  of  girls  being  allowed 
out  very  late,  but,  if  they  visit  friends 
some  distance  off,  it  is  cruelly  inconsid¬ 
erate  to  compel  them  to  be  back  by  half¬ 


past  nine  or  even  ten.  More  especially 
is  this  so  when  “  followers  ”  are  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  a  servant  never  sees  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  from  week’s  end  to  week’s 
end.  If  many  mistresses  had  their  way 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  servants  would 
be  smaller  than  it  is  ;  and  not  very  long 
since  a  mistress  publicly  made  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  servants  who  transgress  a  pre¬ 
scribed  limit  should  be  birched  !  Her 
remarks,  published  in  a  newspaper  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  the  working-classes, 
must  have  conveyed  to  the  reader  an 
idea,  equally  unpleasant  and  false,  of 
the  disposition  of  the  upper  classes 
toward  their  social  inferiors.  Another 
matter,  by  which  masters  and  mistresses 
insist  on  impressing  upon  their  servants 
the  fact  that  what  is  right  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  is  wrong  in  the  servants’  hall, 
is  dress  and  general  appearance.  Why, 
if  he  wishes — and  for  all  the  master  can 
tell  it  may  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  the 
man  to  do  so — should  the  coachman, 
the  butler,  or  the  footman  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  grow  his  beard  and  mustache  ? 
Why,  if  she  has  a  particular  liking  for  it, 
should  the  housemaid  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  a  fringe  ?  These  things  are 
small  but  not  insignificant.  They  are 
positive  causes  in  the  alienation  from 
domestic  service  of  the  freedom-loving 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  democracy. 
Love  of  finery,  again,  is  undoubtedly 
strong  in  many  servants’  breasts,  as 
love  of  good  clothes  is  in  the  ladies’. 
And  of  this  love  of  finery  comes  in¬ 
finite  evil.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  level 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  in  apparel 
against  all  servants.  Some  may  ape 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  but  their 
number  is  small,  and  the  constant  aim 
of  servants  who  respect  themselves  is 
not  to  follow  the  lead  of,  but  to  take  a 
line  diametrically  opposed  to,  that  affect¬ 
ed  by  their  employers. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  individual 
laissez-faire,  servants  are,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  leavened  with  the  idea  that 
their  masters  and  mistresses  are  their 
determined  and  deliberate  enemies. 
They  do  not,  as  they  ought  in  the  hour 
of  trouble,  look  up  for  guidance  to,  or 
seek  themselves  to  remove  difficulties 
from  the  path  of,  their  social  betters. 
It  is  a  strange  truth,  that  while  classes 
were  never  so  close  to  each  other  intel¬ 
lectually,  socially  they  were  never  far- 
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ther  apait.  Households  are  kept  in  a 
perpetual  ferment  by  the  precaution¬ 
ary  measures  adopted.  The  mistress  is 
always  on  the  lookout  to  detect  remiss¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  domestic  ;  the 
domestic  is  always  on  her  guard  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mistress  having,  as  she  would 
put  it,  the  best  of  it.  There  is  no  de¬ 
sire  to  do  duty  for  duty’s  sake,  or  to 
examine  work  done  with  a  view  to  other 
than  mere  monetary  reward.  No  set  of 
workers  is  more  impr^tsionable  than 
domestics,  or  so  gratified  by  a  few 
kindly  words  of  praise.  The  cook,  for 
instance,  seldom  receives  a  joint  or  a 
tart  back  into  the  kitchen  without  ex¬ 
amining  it  closely,  and  questioning  the 
waiter  to  see  whether  the  meal  was  liked 
in  the  dining-room.  Words  dropped 
casually  as  to  any  particular  accessory 
of  the  repast  are  carried  below-stairs, 
and  rejoice  or  vex  the  heart  of  the  maid 
who  has  prepared  it.  What  might  be 
made  of  such  anxiety  by  a  little  judi¬ 
cious  fostering  on  the  part  of  the  mis¬ 
tress,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  and  of 
course  hundreds  of  mistresses  do  take 
advantage  of  it.  But  these  cases  are 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Nor  can  it 
be  gainsaid  that  there  are,  even  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
plenty  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  between 
whom  and  their  retainers  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  and  kindly  sentiments  subsist. 
Even  here,  however,  a  mistaken  sense 
of  digtiity  and  self-respect  frequently 
prevents  their  living  long  together.  In  a 
moment  of  pique  the  one  or  the  other 
intimates  that  it  is  better  they  should 
part,  and  the  notice  is  accepted  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  Directly 
passion  disappears  the  hasty  words  are 
regretted,  and,  no  matter  from  which 
side  they  have  emanated,  both  wish  they 
could  be  recalled.  But  vanity  is  strong  ; 
the  one  will  not  offer  a  voluntary  apol¬ 
ogy  ;  the  other  refuses  to  make  any  over¬ 
ture.  Either  dreads  a  step  which  might 
look  like  an  admission  that  he  or  she 
was  in  the  wrong.  Reconciliation, 
therefore,  does  not  take  place  ;  master 
and  servant  part,  and  either  is  fortu¬ 
nate  if  the  parting  does  not  prove  an 
abiding  source  of  chagrin.  Between 
people  living  on  the  same  social  level 
the  ground  of  difference  would  have 
caused  only  a  momentary  bitterness, 
and  in  the  respect  for  status  rather  than 


persons  which  the  separation  exempli¬ 
fies.  lies  a  paramount  obstacle  to  con¬ 
stant  service.  * 

The  adage  that  a  good  master  or  mis¬ 
tress  makes  a  good  servant  is  not  yet 
regarded  as  obsolete.  Under  existing 
conditions,  however,  it  is  manifestly  in¬ 
applicable.  If  master  and  man,  mis¬ 
tress  and  maid,  are  to  exercise  any  in¬ 
fluence  mutually  beneficial,  they  must 
cultivate  a  closer  knowledge  of  each 
other  and  more  intimate  personal  rela¬ 
tions.  The  initiative  in  such  an  entente 
cordiale  must  be  taken  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  It  is  for  the  high-born  to 
lead  the  humble.  If  they  refuse  to  do 
so,  they  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
humble  should  elect  to  run  alone  and  in 
whichever  direction  they  please.  In  the 
interests  of  both  employer  and  employ¬ 
ed,  reciprocity  of  affection  cannot  be 
entered  on  too  soon.  What,  it  will  be 
asked,  does  this  imply  ?  That  the 
housemaid  and  the  footman  are  to  take 
their  places  at  the  same  table  with  the 
head  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
buyer  of  labor  to  have  no  privileges  not 
possessed  by  the  seller  ?  It  implies 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Servants  would  be 
the  first  persons  to  resent  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  It  is  not  by  placing  them 
on  a  status  of  equality  with  themselves 
that  masters  and  mistresses  can  win  the 
hearts  of  their  domestics.  Neither  will 
they  do  so  by  aiming  at  Utopia.  Ser¬ 
vants  do  not  wish,  and  if  they  did  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  gratify  their 
wish,  to  become,  as  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
would  have  us  believe,  musicians  and 
artists.  Their  goodwill  is  to  be  secured 
solely  by  recognizing  facts.  Servants 
are  no  longer  willing  to  follow  their 
masters  like  sheep,  and,  unless  service 
is  made  acceptable  to  them,  servants 
will  disappear  altogether.  They  have  a 
right  to  claim  credit  for  intelligence,  for 
human  feeling,  for  honesty,  and  for  any 
other  attribute  which  is  the  common  in¬ 
heritance  of  an  English  subject.  If 
some  servants  are  the  gluttons,  the 
fools,  and  even  the  rogues,  which  it 
pleases  a  certain  section  of  the  press  to 
represent  them  as  being,  is  it  therefore 
to  be  assumed  that  all  servants  are  glut¬ 
tons,  fools,  and  rogues  ?  If  servants 
blunder  occasionally  and  lose  their  tem¬ 
per,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  ask  whether 
the  mistress  is  infallible  and  always 
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capable  of  showing  an  unruffled  calm  ? 
The  lady  who  complains  of  the  nervous 
irritation  to  which  the  conduct  of  her 
servants  subjects  her,  is  never  con¬ 
strained  to  inquire  whether  her  servants 
have  any  nerves  to  irritate. 

The  truth  is,  the  unsentimental  side 
of  the  British  character  is  very  forcibly 
illustrated  in  the  economy  of  the  British 
household.  Just  as  it  is  only  among 
Anglo-Saxon  communities  that  servants 
are  disappearing,  so,  in  Europe,  Eng¬ 
land  is  apparently  the  only  country 
where  servants  have  come  to  see  in  their 
masters  and  mistresses  persons  to  be 
feared  and  avoided.  The  garrulity  of 
the  French  servant  may  be  exceedingly 
disagreeable,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  that 
good  feeling  which  exists  in  France,  but 
has  died  out  in  England,  between  the 
lower  and  the  upper  classes  of  domestic, 
if  not  of  economic  and  political,  society. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  antag¬ 
onism  of  master  and  servant  is  partly 
owing  to  the  pretentiousness  of  the  nou~ 
veaux  riches.  By  birth  little,  if  at  all, 
removed  above  the  menial  station,  they 
have  been  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
caricatures  and  attacks  on  servants  in 
the  comic  papers  and  elsewhere,  and 
they  are  animated,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  by  a  sentiment  closely  akin  to 
jealousy.  They  take  a  despotic  pleas¬ 
ure  in,  as  they  say,  keeping  their  ser¬ 
vants  in  their  proper  places.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  occupants  of  the  base¬ 
ment  may  frequently  be  heard  to  ex¬ 
press  their  contempt  for  the  “  jumped- 
up  folks  "  whom  they  serve,  and  their 
preference  for  families  of  aristocratic 
extraction. 

What  the  ultimate  result  of  the  alien¬ 
ation  of  classes,  which  is  now  being 
witnessed,  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  Will  the  strife  prove  unappeas¬ 
able,  or  are  we  struggling  through  the 
break-waters  of  social  discontent  into 
smoother  and  more  auspicious  seas  ? 
The  tide  of  disintegration,  which  is  now 
running,  can  only  be  stemmed  by  judi¬ 
cious  concessions  on  both  sides.  Mis¬ 
tresses  must  contrive  that  they  and  their 
maids  shall  feel  themselves  members  of 
a  common  home,  and  once  the  belief  in 
the  unfriendliness  of  the  mistress  is 
removed,  the  maid  will  surtly  respond 
by  taking  care  to  attend  to  those  little 
matters  which  may  make  or  mar  the 


happiness  of  a  household.  More  than 
this,  however,  is  wanted.  Service  to  be 
good  must  be  permanent,  and,  although 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  enter  into  the 
life-long  contracts  desiderated  by  Car¬ 
lyle,  some  means  must  be  found  of  in¬ 
ducing  servants  whose  work  is  appreci¬ 
ated  to  stay  in  a  family  beyond  the  few 
months  now  considered  sufficient. 
There  is  not  in  England,  as  there  is  in 
Germany,  any  mode  of  recognizing  pro¬ 
tracted  and  faithful  service.  In  the 
Fatherland  several  thousands  of  persons 
have  been  decorated  with  a  Long  Ser¬ 
vice  Order  for  having  served  one  master 
during  forty  years.  Some  beheht  more 
tangible  and  practical  than  this  must  be 
held  out  to  servants  in  England.  If 
young  men  or  women  join  any  trade 
there  is  always  a  chance,  if  they  ate 
thrifty,  of  their  starting,  though  prob¬ 
ably  at  a  distant  day,  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  In  service  the  only  independent 
position  for  which  servants  are  qualified 
by  experience  is  that  of  lodging-house 
keepers.  Albeit,  to  take  a  lodging- 
house  is  to  exchange  one  kind  of  do¬ 
mestic  work  for  another,  plus  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  the  householder,  this  is 
what  hundreds  of  servants  aspire  to. 
But  the  capital  needed  is  large  for  them, 
and,  as  a  rule,  their  means,  even  though 
supplemented  by  the  little  which  the 
husband-elect  has  scraped  together,  are 
inadequate  to  the  end  they  have  in  view. 
Supposing  the  housewife  were  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  servant  who 
suited  her  that,  if  she  would  stay  with 
her  and  do  her  work  as  well  as  she  had 
begun  during  the  next  six  or  eight  or 
ten  years,  she  would  present  her  with  a 
bonus  of  £15  or  £20  or  £25,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  means  at  her  disposal  would 
allow,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  effect 
would  be  beneficial  ?  It  would  be  easy 
to  surround  such  an  arrangement  with 
guarantees  of  good  faith  on  both  sides, 
and,  while  the  mistress  and  the  master 
would  be  saved  the  annoyance  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  perpetually  engaging  new  ser¬ 
vants,  and  the  inconvenience  of  new 
faces,  servants  would  feel  that  they  had 
something  to  work  for,  just  as  does  the 
policeman  or  the  soldier.  The  bonus, 
whatever  the  immediate  object  which 
the  servant  entertained,  would  supply 
that  motive  without  which  few  things 
are  well  done. 
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Because  these  remarks  have  been 
chiefly  addressed  to  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  to  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  themselves.  The  course 
they  are  pursuing  will  prove  as  fatal  to 
their  own  order  as  it  wiU  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  convenience  of  their  betters.  The 
chief  effect  of  the  narrow  meed  of  edu¬ 
cation  now  compulsorily  given  to  the 
poorest  is  to  be  regretted.  Boys  and 
girls,  however  penniless,  wish  to  become 
clerks  and  dressmakers  rather  than 
manual  laborers  and  domestic  servants. 
The  farmer’s  daughter  does  not  to-day, 
as  she  did  formerly,  go  to  service,  or 
assist  materially  in  the  work  of  the 
dairy.  She  must  have  the  latest  novel 
and  her  music,  and  live  in  something 
approaching  luxurious  ease.  Educa¬ 
tion  undeniably  has  created  false  no¬ 
tions  as  to  the  degradation  of  the  labor 
which  wets  the  brow  “  with  honest 
sweat.”  It  is  not  turned  to  account,  as 
it  should  be,  for  the  perfecting  of  physi¬ 
cal  woik  by  mental  application.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  majority  of  well-educated 
lads  becoming,  say,  carpenters,  and  ex¬ 
ercising  their  brains  upon  the  carving  of  a 
door  or  the  making  of  a  table,  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  become  carpenters  at  all.  To 
be  a  dressmaker  at  ten  or  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  a  week,  or  a  clerk  in  his  frock  coat 
and  high  hat  at  a  guinea,  is,  it  would 
seem,  preferable  to  being  a  housemaid 


or  a  footman  receiving  as  much  in  hard 
cash,  and  having  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging  found  as  well.  While  mas¬ 
ters  and  mistresses  can,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  do  a  great  deal  to  remove 
this  dislike  of  service,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  to  train  their  sons  and 
daughters  more  for  service  than  they 
do.  To  withdraw  a  few  thousand  of 
girls  from  the  markets  in  which  they 
now  seek  employment  would  result  in 
good  primarily  to  themselves  and  their 
fellow- workers.  The  overcrowding  of 
various  callings  of  a  semi-independent 
kind  is  the  great  cause  of  want  and 
misery  among  the  masses.  Girls  brought 
up  to  millinery  and  similar  occupations 
are  out  of  employment  half  the  year, 
and  are  badly  paid  while  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Yet,  though  privation  and  de¬ 
pendence  on  friends  are  the  lot  of  most 
of  them,  they  would  as  soon  think  of 
going  into  a  nunnery  as  of  going  into 
service.  When  they  are  older  and  un¬ 
fitted  for  service,  they  wish  it  was  in 
their  power  to  take  positions  for  which 
their  place  in  the  social  economy  of  the 
nation  originally  marked  them  out. 
Good  servants  seldom  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  good  situations,  and  it 
behooves  parents  whose  station  in  life  is 
of  the  humblest,  to  bear  this  fact  in 
mind  when  discussing  the  future  of  their 
children. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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If  the  ”  struggle  for  existence”  and 
the  “  survival  or  supremacy  of  the  fit¬ 
test  ”  are  true  expressions  in  any  field 
of,  thought,  they  are  true  for  nations 
and  political  doctrines.  The  old  ”  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,”  so  carefully  watched 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  receives  an 
enlarged  application  and  is  seen  to  ex¬ 
press  an  important  truth  by  the  light  of 
Darwinism.  Yet  there  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  little  endeavor  to  study  po¬ 
litical  questions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Darwinian  philosophy,  and  al¬ 
though  individual  men  and  their  modes 
of  combination  in  societies  may  be 
allowed  to  come  within  its  scope,  na¬ 


tions  are  not  yet  sufficiently  regarded  as 
larger  aggregates  which  merit  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  same  methods  of  study 
that  are  permitted  in  the  case  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  smaller  societies. 

Nothing  is  easier,  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
than  to  admit  in  words  the  truth,  that 
there  is  a  universal  struggle  for  life,  or 
more  difficult  than  constantly  to  bear  it 
in  mind.  We  in  this  present  generation 
are  witnessing  two  great  struggles,  one 
for  supremacy,  and  in  fact  for  separate 
political  existence,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  the  other  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  for  world  supremacy. 
The  European  States  are  constantly  in- 
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creasing  their  armaments,  and  vieing  keen  struggle  of  some  kind  in  the  future 
with  one  another  in  preparations  for  must  result  from  the  extraordinarily 
offensive  and  defensive  warfare.  There  rapid  growth  of  the  United  States  in 
is  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  **  pitting  population  and  wealth,  with  every  sign 
of  the  great  States  one  against  another,"  of  long  continuance.  In  less  than  a 
and  a  "  pest  of  militarism  "  in  "  pot*  century  it  appears  probable  that  the 
tentous  and  ever-increasing  develop*  United  States  will  number  as  many  in* 
ment,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  habitants  as  non-Russian  Europe.  Its 
limit  other  than  the  satiety  and  the  future  wealth  we  can  scarcely  guess  at  ; 
exhaustion  which  war  at  the  last  may  but  in  a  century  it  may  not  improbably 
produce,  or  a  lapse  of  continental  States  exceed  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
into  general  bankruptcy."  Such  is  the  The-  inexorable  law  of  the  struggle 
statement  of  the  ex- Premier  in  the  Eng-  for  existence  forces  populations  into 
lish  Historical  Review  for  April  last.  competition  in  spite  of  themselves. 

But  while  every  one  agrees  in  deplor*  The  lessons  of  the  past,  in  the  transfer 
iog  the  enormous  expenditure  of  Eu-  of  industrial  supremacy  from  country  to 
ropean  nations  for  military  purposes,  country,  from  district  t6  district,  ac- 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  its  aggre-  cording  as  new  sources  of  energy,  ma- 
gate  effect  on  Europe,  and  on  the  su*  terial  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral, 
premacy  which  Europe  has  long  held  have  given  them  advantages  in  the 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  compared  struggle  for  existence,  have  been  well 
with  the  rapidly  growing  United  States,  set  forth  by  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  in 
Our  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  his  valuable  article  on  ‘‘  The  Migration 
perpetually  changing  aspects  of  the  of  Centres  of  Industrial  Energy ’’  in  the 
struggle  between  the  continental  States  ;  Fortnightly  Review  iox  December  1878. 
and  we  forget,  or  do  not  believe  in,  the  The  transformations  of  trade,  the  mi- 
future  probable  transfer  of  supremacy  grations  of  capital  in  the  latter  part  of 
to  the  United  States.  We  do  not  im-  the  nineteenth  century,  will  not  be  less 
agine  that  any  open  struggle  can  ever  striking  than  those  which  have  gone  be¬ 
take  place  between  the  Old  and  the  New  fore.  It  is  very  improbable,  moreover. 
World  Powers  ;  and  we  ignore  the  that  the  aged  nations  of  Europe  should 
teaching  of  Darwinism  that  struggle  of  hereafter  show,  as  in  a  revived  youth, 
some  kind  must  come,  between  nations  such  a  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  num- 
and  continents  as  well  as  between  indi-  bers  or  wealth  as  we  witness  in  the  Unit- 
viduals.  The  struggle  may  be  slow,  ed  States  to-day.  At  least,  if  such  a 
silent,  unseen  in  its  larger  aspects,  but  thing  should  occur,  it  will  not  be  until 
it  is  inevitable  ;  and  one  day  it  is  very  modern  militarism  is  put  down  or  aban- 
possible  that  Europe — nay,  even  Great  doned.  Consequently,  in  whatever  way 
Britairr  -may  awake  to  realize  that  the  rivalry  and  struggle  are  possible  in 
destinies  of  the  world  no  longer  depend  the  future,  they  are  certain  to  take 
on  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  on  the  place  ;  and  in  such  struggle  the  Eu- 
younger,  stronger,  more  vigorous  Unit*  ropean  populations  will  be  overshadow¬ 
ed  States.  ed  by  the  United  States  in  the  propor- 

I  shall  certainly  be  met  by  incredu*  tion  of  population,  wealth,  and  rate  of 
lity  as  to  any  chances  of  military  strug-  increase,  unless  mental  and  moral  power 
gles  between  the  United  States  and  should  lamentably  deteriorate  concur- 
other  nations  ;  and  while  believing  in  rently  with  improvement  in  other  re- 
their  future  possibility — for  we  have  no  spects — a  result  we  have  no  right  to 
evidence  of  the  speedy  approach  of  a  count  upon.  Against  this  the  European 
millennium— I  maintain  that  struggles  Stales  may  set  their  advantages  of  posi- 
of  some  kind  must  take  place,  whether  tion,  habit,  hereditary  aptitudes,  sta- 
overt  or  silent,  and  that  they  will  have  bility  of  long  history,  and  accumulated 
some  results  which  would  surprise  us  stores. 

greatly,  could  we  now  realize  them.  What  I  am  most  concerned  to  point 
The  European  nations  may  continue  to  out  is  the  immense  advantage,  on  Dar- 
grow  moderately  in  numbers,  wealth,  winian  principles,  that  the  United  States 
and  skill,  or  may  retrograde.  But  has  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  not 
whether  they  advance  or  retrograde,  a  being  burdened  and  oppressed  by  heavy 
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military  expenditure,  drain  of  men  and 
material,  and  national  debt.  This  is  a 
weight  which  admittt'dly  presses  most 
heavily  upon  Europe,  and  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  become  heavier  still.  The  nation 
which  grows  free  from  this  incubus  is 
advancing  with  enormous  strides  in 
comparison  with  her  Old  World  sisters. 
So  long  as  this  drain  of  men  and  money 
continues,  the  European  peoples  are 
handicapping  themselves  most  heavily 
for  the  struggle,  and  are  indefinitely  re¬ 
ducing  the  chances  of  their  own  future. 

Let  us  see,  by  a  few  tests,  what  is  the 
actual  weight  pressing  upon  the  chief 
nations  of  Europe  in  comparison  with 
the  United  States.  The  precise  figures, 
however,  do  not  affect  the  argument. 
My  case  is  made  out  if  I  show  that  the 
weight  which  tells  against  Europe  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy.  My  figures  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  “  Annual  Register"  and 
the  "  Statesman’s  Year  Book." 

lIlLtTARV  AND  NaVAL  F.XPKMDITUKE  FOK  1887. 

£  £  M.d. 

United  States .  10,740000  =.18507  3  8  per  head. 

Great  Biitain . 3i.6m-ooo*  =  .85607  17  i  “ 

France . 36,500,000  =  .95  or  19  6  “ 

GeraaB3r(i886)  is, 600,000  =  .48  or  9  7  ** 

The  five  great  European  Powers  (r.e., 
the  foregoing  three  with  the  addition  of 
Russia  and  Italy)  in  r88o  spent  £126,- 
350,000  on  their  armies  and  navies,  and 
the  total  has  certainly  not  decreased 
since  then. 

The  United  States  army  numbers 
27,816.  France  maintains  524,000,  Ger¬ 
many  492,000,  and  England  208,000 
soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  independently 
of  reserves  ;  a  subtraction  of  1,224,000 
men  from  the  workers  of  these  three 
European  countries,  out  of  probably 
not  more  than  21,000,000  adult  male 
workers. 

We  shall  scarcely  be  wrong  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  absorption  of  male  workers 
in  military  service  alone,  in  these  three 
countries,  as  amounting  to  one-eigh¬ 
teenth  of  the  total  male  working  power. 
And  there  is  in  addition  the  very  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  this  absorption  takes 
place  in  the  best  years  of  young  men's 
lives,  and  not  only  takes  them  off  from 
useful  occupations,  but  teaches  them 
another  form  of  life,  making  it  corre¬ 
spondingly  more  difficult  for  them  to 

*  lo  addition  to  extraordinary  expenditure. 


learn,  certainly  more  difficult  for  them 
to  excel  in,  useful  arts  which  accumulate 
wealth  for  the  country.  The  mere 
money  loss  in  useful  labor  through  mili¬ 
tarism  is  appalling  when  looked  at  by 
itself,  still  more  so  when  considered  as 
an  adverse  influence  in  its  bearing  on 
the  competition  of  Europe  with  the 
United  States. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  question  of 
national  debts.  While  the  United 
States  has  paid  off  in  ten  years  106 
millions  of  public  debt,  and  in  ten  years 
more  will  have  reduced  it  to  insignifi¬ 
cant  proportions,  the  eight  chief  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  owed  between  them  in 
1880  £3,987,000,000,  or  nearly  four 
thousand  millions  sterling ;  and  this 
debt  had  increased  by  £2,550,000,000 
between  1865  and  1880,  or  neatly  39 
per  cent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  the  serious  effect  which  the 
payment  of  interest  on  this  enormous 
debt  must  have  upon  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  to  say  nothing  of  repayment  of 
capital.  At  three  per  cent,  only,  the  in¬ 
terest  amounts  to  £120,000,000  prer  an¬ 
num,  and  much  of  it  is  chargeable  with 
considerably  higher  interest.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  argue  that  the  interest  is  paid 
in  the  main  to  members  of  the  several 
nations  concerned,  and  therefore  cannot 
impoverish  them  ;  but  in  any  case  it 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  and  keeps  in  idleness  a  whole  army 
of  drones,  who  for  the  most  part  im¬ 
poverish  the  nation  instead  of  adding  to 
its  wealth.  . 

A  closer  comparison  may  perhaps  be 
made  by  comparing  England  and 
France  taken  together  (whose  popula¬ 
tions  now  exceed  that  of  the  United 
States  by  about  25  per  cent.)  with  the 
United  States.  England  and  France 
together  pay  £81,500,000  a  year  on  their 
public  debt,  and  £68,200,000  for  army 
and  navy,  and  give  up  730,000  able- 
bodied  men  to  the  army.  Estimating 
their  useful  labor  at  only  £20  per  an¬ 
num  each,  we  have  a  further  expense  of 
£14,600,000  yearly.  Thus  the  cost  to 
France  and  England  together,  of  army 
and  navy  and  debt,  cannot  be  put  down 
at  less  than  £164,300,000  per  annum. 
Even  during  the  present  period  of  enor* 
moiMi  repayments  the  United  States  is 
only  paying  £19.000,000  a  year  on  its 
debt,  and  its  total  expenditure  on  war, 
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debt,  and  men  is  less  than  £30,500,000  ; 
leaving  £133,800,000  as  somewhere 
about  the  cost  of  the  English  and  French 
war  system  to  those  nations  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  United  States  sys¬ 
tem.  Of  course  if  we  consider  the 
amount  per  head,  the  United  States  fig¬ 
ures  still  better.  England  and  France 
spend  £2  y.  per  head,  or  £10  15;.  per 
family  of  five  persons ;  the  United 
States  less  than  nr.  per  head — in  fact 
about  £2  13;.  per  family  of  five. 

Which  of  the  two  groups  of  nations 
can  best  afford  such  expenditure  is  no 
matter  of  doubt.  I  believe  the  United 
States  could  better  afford  the  £10  15J. 
per  family  than  the  populations  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  with  their  heavy  local 
rates  in  addition.  On  Darwinian  prin¬ 
ciples  this  heavy  expenditure  must  tell 
with  increasing  weight  in  the  years  to 
come.  It  appears  almost  self-evident 
that  we  have  thus  to  contemplate,  sup¬ 
posing  that  no  marked  improvement 
takes  place,  a  steady  decline  in  the 
prosperity  and  strength  of  the  European 
nations  relatively  to  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  unless 
s)me  means  can  be  found  of  increasing 
the  population  and  wealth  of  Europe  as 
rapidly  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
But  instead  of  being  able  to  increase 
population  and  wealth  with  similar 
rapidity,  Europe  is  taking  more  steps  to 
diminish  them — at  any  rate  to  diminish 
the  rate  of  advance  to  a  very  low  one. 
The  history  of  Europe  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  would  furnish  a  striking 
subject  for  calculating  the  loss  of  life 
potential  and  actual,  the  loss  of  material 
wealth  potential  and  actual,  and  the 
cost  in  money  occasioned  by  inter-Eu¬ 
ropean  wars.  Add  to  this  the  present 
increasing  drain  of  active  workers,  of 
money,  of  material  wealth,  to  feed  the 
ambition  of  rulers  and  protect  from 
wanton  aggression,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  incalculably  great  detriment  to 
the  success  of  European  nations  is 
caused  by  military  and  naval  expendi¬ 
ture.  In  several  nations  the  severity 
with  which  the  financial  conditions  thus 
brought  about  are  pressing  sends  vast 
numl^rs  away  from  home,  many  of 
them  to  join  in  and  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries  the  increase  of  the  population  has 
been  brought  down  nearly  to  zero.  To 


the  instructed  eye  the  rulers  of  Europe 
seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  reduce 
the  prosperity  of  the  Continent  and  to 
give  predominance  to  the  United 
States. 

I  propose,  first,  to  discuss  the  possi¬ 
ble  or  probable  results  of  this  future  de¬ 
cline  of  Europe  in  comparison  with  the 
United  States  ;  and  then  to  consider 
possibilities  of  remedying  or  methods  of 
meeting  the  evils  foreseen. 

The  United  Slates,  grown  more  pow¬ 
erful  and  rich  than  any  probable  group¬ 
ing  of  European  Powers,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  change  its  attitude  toward  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  whelp  of  former  days  has 
become  a  lion.  It  will  certainly  claim 
to  be  treated  as  a  lion  ;  and  this  alone 
signifies  an  immense  change  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Europe.  We  now  rest  at  ease  in 
the  idea  that  the  United  States  has  so 
much  expansive  work  to  do  within  her 
own  borders  that  she  cannot  largely  in¬ 
terfere  with  European  interests,  certainly 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  rest  secure 
because  of  the  American  idea  of  re¬ 
stricting  interference  in  European  con¬ 
cerns  ;  and  even  if  we  allow  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  has  a  very  real  exist¬ 
ence  for  Americans,  and  may  readily 
start  into  vigorous  life  when  least  ex¬ 
pected,  it  is  imagined  that  since  that 
doctrine  refers  exclusively  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  it  cannot  interest  Euro¬ 
peans  very  greatly.  But  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine 
that  the  world  can  be  parcelled  out  into 
portions  or  regions  which  may  consti¬ 
tute  a  charmed  circle,  within  which  cer¬ 
tain  interests  can  be  restricted.  Our 
fear  of  Russian  designs  on  India,  our 
discomfort  because  of  German  projects 
in  Africa,  to  refer  to  no  others,  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  disprove  this.  And  even  at 
present,  when  so  many  of  the  links 
which  formerly  bound  numerous  coun¬ 
tries  of  America  closely  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  have  been  dissolved,  Eu¬ 
ropean  interests  in  America  may  at  any 
moment  be  vitally  touched  by  the  action 
of  the  United  States.  It  might  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  some  minds  to  point  out  how 
the  history  of  America  during  the  last 
no  years  has  been  but  the  throwing  off 
of  European  control ;  so  that,  instead 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  be¬ 
ing  nominally  or  really  held  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  now,  independently  of  the  Do- 
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minion  of  Canada,  scarcely  an  appreci-  tury,  there  will  have  arisen  a  struggle 
able  portion  of  territory  is  held  by  Eu-  for  existence  which  will  put  past  strug- 
rope.  This  alone  will  show  what  an  gles  into  the  shade.  The  Americans 
immense  transference  of  political  power  will  be  swarming  everywhere,  not  merely 
to  America  has  already  taken  place,  on  their  own  continent,  but  ail  over  the 

Yet  even  now,  adverse  changes  in  world,  seeking  to  establish  themselves, 

the  United  States’  political  attitude  demanding  rights  and  privileges,  and 
would  affect  intimately  not  merely  in  the  end  perhaps  gaining  the  mastery 
Great  Britain,  but  also  France,  Spain,  over  portions  of  the  Old  World, 
and  Holland,  all  of  whom  retain  pos-  Is  this  a  fable  or  an  unsubstantial 
sessions  on  the  continent  of  America  dream?  Let  us  see  what  the  United 

and  the  adjacent  islands.  Of  course  it  States  even  hitherto  has  responded, 

goes  without  question  that  in  changing  There  is  a  spirit  of  prophecy  in  ihe 
their  political  attitude  the  United  States  American  confidence  in  ^ing  able  to 
would  have  vast  scope  for  exerting  an  “  whip  creation."  It  may  be  only  an 
influence  on  the  other  continents,  on  exaggeration  of  a  future  truth. 

Australia  and  the  oceanic  islands,  to  say  To  some  persons  it  may  seem  like 
nothing  of  Europe.  ancient  history  to  refer  to  the  Monroe 

But  granted  that  a  great  change  is  doctrine,  the  doctrine  originally  of 
possible,  is  it  probable,  is  it  necessary  ?  Adams  and  Jefferson,  which  the  latter 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  necessary  outcome  pithily  expressed  thus  :  Our  first  and 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  that  a  great  fundamental  axiom  should  be,  never  to 
change  should  occur  in  the  American  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Eu- 
attitude  toward  Europe  in  the  future,  rope  ;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Eu- 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  stronger  will  rope  to  intermeddle  with  cis-Atlanlic 
seek  to  impose  its  will  on  the  weaker,  affairs."  If  it  has  not  been  possible 
and  will  win  in  any  struggle  for  exist-  hitherto  for  the  United  States  to  act  up 
ence  which  may  arise  between  them  ;  to  this  standard,  it  has  been  owing  to 
but  that  a  conflict  of  opinion  and  of  in-  want  of  strength  in  the  past,  not  for 
terests  must  arise.  The  people  of  the  want  of  will :  witness  the  strong  repre- 
United  States  being  a  mixture  of  the  sentations  made  against  Napoleon  111. 's 
strongest  elements  in  Europe,  and  espe-  expedition  to  Mexico.  That  the  opin- 
cially  of  Teutons  in  their  most  marked  ion,  the  sentiment,  the  determination 
varieties,  combined  with  Celts,  are  de-  survive,  could  be  abundantly  proved  ; 
veloping  a  vigorous  national  character,  but  it  is  probably  unnecessary.  It  is 
which  must  grow  in  vigor,  in  originality,  morally  certain  that  when  the  United 
in  individuality,  in  self-assertiveness  ;  States  is  strong  enough  to  defy  opposi- 
and  eventually  they  will  carry  their  self-  tion,  it  will  insist  on  the  observance  of 
assertiveness,  not  improbably,  into  dog-  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  may  compara- 
matism  ;  and  it  may  easily  he  imagined  tively  easily  pass  over  to  an  expulsion 
that  they  may  seek  to  enforce  their  will  of  European  Powers  from  the  American 
on  all  who  may  dispute  their  views,  continent  and  isands. 

The  strong  power  that  feels  itself  strong-  The  cry  for  the  annexation  of  Canada 
er  than  its  competitors,  impelled  by  is  even  now  heard  again  and  again  ;  and 
increasing  numbers  and  wealth,  must  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  there  is  no  feel- 
claim  the  right  of  the  strongest,  or  else  ing  in  its  favor  within  Canada  itself.  It 
•deny  its  own  existence  and  forfeit  its  is  a  question  of  pros  and  cons  with  many, 
birthright  of  strength.  The  strength  of  and  questions  may  easily  arise  in  the 
the  strongest  is  only  kept  up  by  its  ex-  future  which  will  tempt  the  United 
ercise.  The  moment  the  strong  man  States  to  vigorously  seek,  or  even  to 
becomes  lazy,  or  ceases  to  be  self-asser-  accomplish  by  military  force,  the  an- 
tive,  or  to  put  himself  in  evidence,  and  nexation  of  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
sits  down  and  folds  his  arms,  he  com-  The  exclusion  of  the  Chinese,  again, 
mences  to  lose  his  strength,  and  the  is  an  evidence  of  the  powerful  way  in 
sentence  of  his  deposition  irom  suprem-  which  American  action  may  affect  Old 
acy  is  practically  written.  I  believe  that  World  interests.  I  only  instance  this  as 
when  the  population  of  the  United  showing  that  even  now  important  de- 
States  has  increased  for  another  cen-  cisions  may  be  taken  which  the  Old 
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World,  though  greatly  affected,  may  be 
powerless  to  resist.  Look  at  the  vexed 
questions  of  fisheries,  in  which  the  ideas 
of  the  United  States  are  very  different 
from  those  of  British  subjects.  Look 
at  the  influence  of  American  protective 
tariffs  on  British  and  European  manu¬ 
factures.  Look  at  the  spreading  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific 
islands.  Look  at  the  exclusion  of  pau¬ 
per  immigrants,  which  is  in  itself  a  re¬ 
markable  evidence  of  strength,  and  may 
easily  be  changed  into  a  regulation  that 
every  immigrant  shall  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  property  ;  thus  establishing 
a  most  disastrous  influence  to  make  the 
European  States  poorer,  and  to  extract 
from  them  the  richer  and  more  vigorous 
people.  Look  at  the  very  extensive  re¬ 
pudiation  of  State  debts  by  many  of 
the  United  States,*  which  are  held 
largely  by  European  holders,  and  yet 
which  no  European  State  will  go  to  war 
to  enforce.  And  -finally,  the  action  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  Ala¬ 
bama  claims,  practically  compelling  us 
to  pay  an  exaggerated  claim  because  we 
were  unwilling  to  face  a  war,  ought  to 
bring  home  to  every  Englishman,  if  not 
to  every  European,  the  truth  that  the 
United  States  is  a  factor  in  international 
questions  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  European  interests — one  which  will 
grow  steadily  and  surely,  and  which 
may  not  be  at  all  palatable  to  our  de¬ 
scendants. 

On  Darwinian  principles  it  is  certainly 
not  absurd  to  imagine  a  United  States  of 
one  hundred  millions  extending  it  influ¬ 
ence,  if  not  its  confederation,  over  the 
whole  of  the  American  continent,  and 
threatening,  if  not  annexing,  Canada. 
Nor  is  it  inconceivable  that,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  the 

*  See  J.  F.  Hume,  North  Amorican  Review, 
August  1884,  “  Are  we  a  Nation  of  Rascals?” 
in  which  the  total  amount  of  dishonored  paper 
issued  by  twelve  States  is  given  as  309,074,- 
000  dollars  ;  taking  into  consideration  other 
repudiations  by  cities,  corporations,  etc.,  it  is 
estimated  that  in  a  few  years  the  total  of  repu¬ 
diated  debts  of  the  United  States  will  amount 
to  1,500,000,000  dollars.  He  says  (p.  141): 
"  The  twelve  States  of  the  American  Union 
owe  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  which  they 
are  perfectly  able  to  pay,  which  they  ought  to 
pay,  but  which  they  will  not  pay,  and  which 
they  cannot,  by  any  of  the  usual  processes  em¬ 
ployed  against  delinquent  debtors,  be  made  to 
pay.” 


United  States  might  enter  into  conflict 
with  European  nations,  and  claim  an 
authority  which  no  European  combina¬ 
tion  could  resist.  An  embargo  on  Eu¬ 
ropean  products,  a  refusal  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  to  Europe,  might  ruin  several 
nations  ;  and  as  it  might  be  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  England  to  do  without  the 
corn  and  other  food  supplies  of  the 
United  States,  the  threat  of  their  with¬ 
drawal  might  of  itself  suffice  to  compel 
Great  Britain  to  yield  to  any  demand 
made  by  the  mighty  power  beyond  the 
sea.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  imagine  a 
case  which  might  arise,  such  as  an  at¬ 
tempt,  on  the  plea  of  justice,  to  dictate 
what  should  be  our  conduct  toward  Ire¬ 
land,  or  toward  Irish-American  agitators 
in  Ireland,  whom  we  might  wish  to  deal 
more  severely  with  than  the  United 
States  approved  ;  or  we  might  be  re¬ 
quired  to  concede  entire  independence 
to  Canada  preliminary  to  Canada  being 
claimed  for  the  States.  Again,  repudi¬ 
ations  might  be  pushed  to  a  still  greater 
extreme,  or  European  immigrants  might 
be  excluded ;  or  the  United  States 
might  take  sides  with  a  revolutionary 
movement  in  one  of  the  European 
States,  and  practically  determine  the 
setting  up  of  a  republic  in  close  alliance 
with  itself.  These,  are  but  samples  of 
possible  cases. 

I  will  but  just  allude  to  the  possibility 
of  the  United  States  becoming  itself  a 
conquering  Power.  This  may  be  thought 
ridiculous,  impossible,  contrary  to  the 
entire  tendency  of  American  policy. 
In  reply  I  would  say  it  is  no  more  ridic¬ 
ulous  than  would  have  been  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Macedon  before  the  days  of 
Philip,  or  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins,  that  it  would  conquer  the 
world.  Peoples  change  by  irresistible 
forces.  There  was  little  thought  of  the 
present  British  colonies  in  the  time  of 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  still  less  in  the 
days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
stern  republic  of  Cincinnatus  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Sulla  or  Pompey  ; 
and  it  is,  I  repeat,  natural  and  almost 
necessary  that  a  nation  strong  enough  to 
conquer  should  conquer — by  peaceful 
means  if  they  suffice,  but  yet  conquer. 
It  has  been  so  in  all  ages  of  the  world’s 
history  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  morals  or  the  instincts  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  and  twenty-first  centuries  will  b: 
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irmarkably  different  from  those  of  the 
nineteenth  or  the  eighteenth.  And  it 
would  be  no  more  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility  to  imagine  American  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Europe  in  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury  than  European  expeditions  to 
America  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  “  Calling  a 
new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old"  may  mean  a  good 
deal  more  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent ; 
the  new  may  itself  redress  the  balance 
ultimately  very  much  to  its  own  advan¬ 
tage.  When  Europe  is  but  six  days' 
distance  from  America,  it  may  become 
prerfectly  possible,  if  decided  upon,  to 
despatch  overwhelming  forces  to  any  Eu¬ 
ropean  spot ;  the  only  condition  is  a 
sufficient  object  or  cause  of  quarrel,  or 
that  which  seems  sufficient ;  and  that 
these  occur  is  a  truism  of  history. 

Granted  even,  what  few  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny,  the  very  great  power 
which  the  United  States  may  exert  in 
the  future,  where  is  the  most  likely 
point  of  attack  ?  Here  let  us  recur  to 
Darwin.  He  says  that  the  varieties  of 
the  same  species  will  struggle  most 
severely  with  one  another.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  most  severe  between  allied  forms. 
Thus  it  is  the  British  people,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  the  Germans,  who  are  the  most 
certain  to  be  affected  by  American  com¬ 
petition,  and  with  whom  the  United 
States  wilt  most  certainty  struggle.  Let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  kinship  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  struggle  ;  it  will  only  make  it 
more  severe  if  it  does  come.  Moreover, 
divergence  of  character  is  constantly 
taking  place.  Living  apart,  in  different 
climates  and  localities,  and  on  different 
soils,  etc.,  the  character  of  the  nations 
must  come  to  differ  more  and  more. 
Again,  the  American  is  a  very  different 
mixture  of  peoples  from  the  British, 
however  the  two  may  fundamentally 
agree  in  origin.  And  differences  de¬ 
velop,  and  new  characters  appear.  The 
natural  tendency  to  branch  accounts  for 
the  production  in  the  past  of  differences 
of  race  in  the  human  species.  Abraham 
wandering  off  and  founding  a  clan 
which  becomes  in  time  as  distinct  as 
any  that  ever  existed,  foreshadows  our 
latter-day  divergences.  I  foresee  thus  a 
possibility  of  as  intense  rivalry  and  con¬ 
test  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  as  ever  oc- 
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curred  between  France  and  Germany, 
or  Hebrews  and  Moabites. 

The  question  is.  What  possible  modes 
of  counteracting  the  influence  of  the 
United  Sta'es  could  be  developed,  and 
which  of  these  are  likely  to  be  success¬ 
ful  ?  A  European  federation  is,  I  fear, 
farther  off  than  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  a  common  danger — 
that  most  potent  producer  of  union — 
might  in  time  develop  it.  A  French- 
Spanish-Italian  alliance  might  become 
very  powerful ;  as  also  a  British  German 
one.  These  may  in  time  become  ques¬ 
tions  of  practical  politics.  But  the 
most  valuable  and  influential  answer  to 
the  whole  question  would  to  my  mind 
be  the  development  of  a  British  confed¬ 
eration.  If  ever  any  power,  of  similar 
race  constitution,  is  to  arise  capable  of 
coping  with  the  United  States,  it  ap¬ 
pears  likely  that  it  must  be  of  this  form. 
Similar  in  race,  with  far  wider  territo¬ 
ries,  with  very  great  possibilities  of 
gtowih  in  population,  with  markets  and 
products  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  this 
British  confederation  could  probably 
offer  an  effective  counterpoise  to  the 
concentrated  power  of  the  United  States. 
This  great  end  let  every  patriotic  Briton 
seek  to  promote.  No  worthier  object 
can  be  found  for  the  labors  of  scores  of 
statesmen.  No  grander  step  toward  the 
realization  of  such  a  confederation  could 
be  accomplished  than  the  devising  and 
carrying  out  of  any  mode  by  which 
millions  of  Britons  could  be  advanta¬ 
geously  settled  on  unoccupied  lands 
under  British  rule.  No  nobler  work  can 
be  suggested  to  British  statesmen  than 
to  knit  together  by  every  possible  means 
the  British  people  under  the  British 
Crown,  or  to  devise  means  by  which  a 
truly  Imperial  Assembly  and  Ministry 
may  be  constituted.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  I  believe,  can  the  evil  of  the 
future  be  met  and  discounted.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  a  second  Power  arise 
capable  of  balancing  the  United  States. 
Any  unwisdom  may  break  up  the  British 
Empire  into  disjointed  portions,  each 
weaker  than  several  of  the  European 
nations,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  gain 
strength  alone. 

Conjoined  with  this  should  be  a  reso¬ 
lute  limitation  of  the  number  of  men 
taken  from  productive  avocations  to 
lead  non-productive  lives,  a  limitation 
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of  military  and  naval  expenditure,  and 
a  continued  paying  oB  of  debt.  It 
seems  to  be  of  no  avail  to  preach  to 
continental  nations  that  they  are  pursu* 
ing  a  useless,  a  foolish,  a  disastrous,  a 
suicidal  policy  in  wasting  their  strength 
in  wars,  in  soldiers,  in  war  expenditure. 
The  decay  of  Spain,  the  weakness  of 
Turkey,  seem  powerless  to  teach  the 
rest  to  avoid  their  example.  Unless 
they  turn  from  the  error  of  their  ways, 
though  as  yet  decrepitude  may  appear 
far  distant,  the  heavy  drain  of  militarism 
must  sap  their  vitals  and  lay  their  pride 
low.  Spending  a  large  proportion  of 
their  fortune  wastefully,  they  will  be 
immeasurably  outstripped  by  the  pru¬ 
dent  nation  which  husbands  its  strength 
and  its  money.  The  old  giants  are  be¬ 
coming  worn  out,  and  the  young  giant 
is  growing  yet  more  gigantic.  But  it 
appears  as  if  fate  or  habit,  or  blindness, 
or  the  ambition  of  rulers,  would  compel 
the  European  continental  nations  to 
continue  their  present  course.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity 
for  our  own  country  to  suffer  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  from  American  competition,  if  we 
are  wise  in  time.  But  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  be  wise  in  time.  The 
continental  nations  are  most  likely  to 
lose  in  the  struggle  ;  but  we  must  be¬ 
ware  of  being  led  into  following  their 
bad  example,  and  must  carefully  keep 
down  our  military  expenditure,  our  un- 
prohtable  spending  of  valuable  lives. 
Peace  will  yet  have  its  victories  more 
renowned  than  ever  war  or  peace  have 
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had  in  the  past ;  and  while  Europe  may 
go  to  decay,  and  may  even  become  al¬ 
most  the  vassal  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire  may  by  wise  measures 
grow  as  fast  as  the  United  States  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  may  have 
as  righteous  laws  and  as  true  conditions 
for  prosperity.  In  any  case,  our  high¬ 
est  ambition  should  be  that  America 
shall  not  outshine  us  in  the  practice  of 
right  conduct,  even  though  the  sceptre 
of  chief  power  may  at  some  time  be 
found  to  have  departed  from  us  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  Reading  history 
aright,  we  see  how  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  human  affairs  has  again  and  again 
shifted  from  the  East  westward,  from 
Assyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Paris, 
from  Paris  to  London  ;  and  it  may  be 
destined  to  shift  yet  farther  west  to 
Washington,  unless  some  more  remark¬ 
able  change  than  we  at  present  foresee 
should  keep  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  obvi¬ 
ate  the  necessity  of  this,  or  to  mitigate 
or  balance  its  effects,  the  time  when 
steps  can  be  most  effectually  taken  is 
the  present,  now  that  the  first  general 
assembly,  though  an  informal  and  in¬ 
complete  one,  of  colonial  representa¬ 
tives  has  conferred  about  many  meas¬ 
ures  of  imperial  import.  If  this  should 
eventually  issue  in  the  formation  of  a 
British  confederation,  the  year  1887  will 
have  gained  its  most  remarkable  title 
to  lasting  remembrance. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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Two  or  three  years  ago  I  spmke  in 
this  Review  on  the  subject  of  America  ; 
and  after  considering  the  institutions 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  I  said  that  what, 
in  the  jargon  of  the  present  day,  is 
called  "  the  political  and  social  prob¬ 
lem,”  does  seem  to  be  solved  there  with 
remarkable  success.  I  pminted  out  the 
contrast  which  in  this  respect  the  United 
States  offer  to  our  own  country,  a  con- 
I  trast,  in  several  ways,  much  to  their  ad- 
'vantage.  But  I  added  that  the  solution 
1  New  Sbriss.— Vou  XLVII.,  No.  5 
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of  the  political  and  social  problem,  as  it 
is  called,  ought  not  so  to  absorb  us  as 
to  make  us  forget  the  human  problem  ; 
and  that  it  remained  to  ask  how  the 
human  problem  is  solved  in  the  United 
States.  It  happened  that  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin,  a  very  acute  and  distinguished 
Indian  official,  had  just  then  been  trav¬ 
elling  in  the  United  States,  and  had 
published  his  opinion,  from  what  he  saw 
of  the  life  there,  that  there  is  no  country 
cadling  itself  civilized  where  one  would 
not  rather  live  than  in  America,  except 
44 
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Russia.  Certainly  then,  I  said,  one 
cannot  rest  satisfied,  when  one  finds 
such  a  judgment  passed  on  the  United 
States  as  this,  with  admiring  their  insti¬ 
tutions  and  their  solid  social  condition, 
their  freedom  and  equality,  their  power, 
energy,  and  wealth.  One  must,  further, 
go  on  to  examine  what  is  done  there 
toward  solving  the  human  problem,  and 
must  see  what  Sir  Lcpel  Griffin’s  objec¬ 
tion  comes  to. 

And  this  examination  I  promised  that 
I  would  one  day  make.  However,  it  is 
so  delicate  a  matter  to  discuss  how  a 
sensitive  nation  solves  the  human  prob¬ 
lem,  that  I  found  myself  inclined  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Greek  mor¬ 
alist  Theophrastus,  who  waited,  before 
composing  his  famous  Characters^  until 
he  was  ninety-nine  years  old.  I  thought 
I  had  perhaps  better  wait  until  I  was 
about  that  age,  before  T  discussed  the 
success  of  the  Americans  in  solving  the 
human  problem.  But  ninety-nine  is  a 
great  age  ;  it  is  probable  that  I  may 
never  reach  it,  or  even  come  near  it. 
So  I  have  determined,  finally,  to  face 
the  question  without  any  such  long  delay, 
and  thus  I  come  to  offer  to  the  readers 
of  this  Review  the  remarks  following. 
With  the  same  frankness  with  which  I 
discussed  here  the  solution  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  problem  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  I  shall  discuss 
their  success  in  solving  the  human 
problem. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
will  now  remember  what  I  said  three 
years  ago  here  about  the  success  of  the 
Americans  in  solving  the  political  and 
social  problem.  I  will  sum  it  up  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner.  I  said  that 
the  United  States  had  constituted  them¬ 
selves  in  a  modern  age  ;  that  their  insti¬ 
tutions  complied  well  with  the  form  and 
pressure  of  those  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  a  modern  age  presents. 
Quite  apart  from  all  question  how  much 
ot  the  merit  for  this  may  be  due  to  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  and  how  much  to  their  good  fortune, 
it  is  undeniable  that  their  institutions  do 
work  well  and  happily.  The  play  of 
their  institutions  suggests,  I  said,  the 
image  of  a  man  in  a  suit  of  clothes 
which  fits  him  to  perfection,  leaving  all 
his  movements  unimpeded  and  easy  ;  a 
suit  of  clothes  loose  where  it  ought  to 


be  loose,  and  sitting  close  where  its  sit¬ 
ting  close  is  an  advantage  ;  a  suit  of 
clothes  able,  moreover,  to  adapt  itself 
naturally  to  the  wearer's  growth,  and  to 
admit  of  all  enlargements  as  they  suc¬ 
cessively  arise. 

So  much  as  to  the  solution,  by  the 
United  States,  of  the  political  problem. 
As  to  the  social  problem,  I  observed 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
a  community  singularly  free  from  the 
distinction  of  classes,  singularly  homo¬ 
geneous  ;  that  the  division  between  rich 
and  poor  was  consequently  less  pro¬ 
found  there  than  in  countries  where  the 
distinction  of  classes  accentuates  that 
division.  I  added  that  I  believed  there 
was  exaggeration  in  the  reports  of  their 
administrative  and  judicial  corruption  ; 
and  altogether,  I  concluded,  the  United 
States,  politically  and  socially,  are  a 
country  living  prosperously  in  a  natural 
modern  condition,  and  conscious  of  liv¬ 
ing  prosperously  in  such  a  condition. 
And  being  in  this  healthy  case,  and  hav¬ 
ing  this  healthy  consciousness,  the  com¬ 
munity  there  uses  its  understanding  with 
the  soundness  of  health  ;  it  in  general, 
as  to  its  own  political  and  social  con¬ 
cerns,  sees  clear  and  thinks  straight. 
Comparing  the  United  States  with  our¬ 
selves,  I  said  that  while  they  are  in  this 
natural  and  healthy  condition,  we  on 
the  contrary  are  so  little  homogeneous, 
we  are  living  with  a  system  of  classes  so 
intense,  with  institutions  and  a  society 
so  little  modern,  so  unnaturally  compli¬ 
cated,  that  the  whole  action  of  our 
minds  is  hampered  and  falsened  by  it ; 
we  are  in  consequence  wanting  in  lucid¬ 
ity,  we  do  not  see  clear  or  think  straight, 
and  the  Americans  have  here  much  the 
advantage  of  us. 

Yet  we  find  an  acute  and  experienced 
Englishman  saying  that  there  is  no 
country,  calling  itself  civilized,  where 
one  would  not  rather  live  than  in  the 
United  States,  except  Russia !  The 
civilization  of  the  United  States  must 
somehow,  if  an  able  man  cafi  think  thus, 
have  shortcomings,  in  spite  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  success  and  prosperity.  What  is 
civilization  ?  It  is  the  humanization  of 
man  in  society,  the  satisfaction  for  him. 
in  society,  of  the  true  law  of  human 
nature.  Man’s  study,  says  Plato,  is  to 
discover  the  right  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  henv  to  live  t  our  aim,  he  says,  is 
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very  and  true  life.  We  are  more  or  less 
civilized  as  we  come  more  or  less  near 
to  this  aim,  in  that  social  state  which 
the  pursuit  of  our  aim  essentially  de¬ 
mands.  But  several  elements  or  powers, 
as  I  have  often  insisted,  go  to  build  up 
a  complete  human  life.  There  is  the 
power  of  conduct,  the  power  of  intellect 
and  knowledge,  the  power  of  beauty, 
the  power  of  social  life  and  manners  ; 
we  have  instincts  responding  to  them 
all,  requiring  them  all.  And  we  are 
perfectly  civilized  only  when  all  these 
instincts  in  our  nature,  all  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  civilization,  have  been  ade¬ 
quately  recognized  and  satisfied.  But 
of  course  this  adequate  recognition  and 
satisfaction  of  all  the  elements  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  impossible  ;  some  of  them  are 
recognized  more  than  others,  some  of 
them  more  in  one  community,  some  in 
another  ;  and  the  satisfactions  found  are 
more  or  less  worthy. 

And  meanwhile,  people  use  the  term 
civilization  in  the  loosest  possible  way, 
for  the  most  part  attaching  to  it,  how¬ 
ever,  in  their  own  mind  some  meaning 
connected  with  their  own  preferences 
and  experiences.  The  most  common 
meaning  thus  attached  to  it  is  perhaps 
that  of  a  satisfaction,  not  of  all  the  main 
demands  of  human  nature,  but  of  the 
demand  for  the  comforts  and  conven¬ 
iences  of  life,  and  of  this  demand  as 
made  by  the  sort  of  person  who  uses  the 
term. 

Now  we  should  always  attend  to  the 
common  and  prevalent  use  of  an  im¬ 
portant  term.  Probably  Sir  Lepel  Grif¬ 
fin  had  this  notion  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  much  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  reproached  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  its  shortcomings.  For  men  of 
his  kind,  and  for  all  that  large  number 
of  men,  so  prominent  in  this  country 
and  who  make  their  voice  so  much 
heard,  men  who  have  been  at  the  public 
schools  and  universities,  men  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  official  class,  men  who  do 
the  most  part  of  our  literature  and  our 
journalism,  America  is  not  a  comfortable 
place  of  abode.  A  man  of  this  sort  has 
ih  England  everything  in  his  favor ; 
s^iety  appears  organized  expressly  for 
his  advantage.  A  Rothschild  or  a  Van¬ 
derbilt  can  buy  his  way  anywhere,  and 
can  have  what  comforts  and  luxuries  he 
likes  whether  in  America  or  in  England. 


But  it  is  in  England  that  an  income  of 
from  three  or  four  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  a  year  does  so  much  for  its  pos¬ 
sessor,  enables  him  to  live  with  so  many 
of  the  conveniences  of  far  richer  people. 
For  his  benefit,  bis  benefit  above  all, 
clubs  are  organized  and  hansom  cabs 
ply  ;  service  is  abundant,  porters  stand 
waiting  at  the  railway  stations.  In 
America  all  luxuries  are  dear  except 
oysters  and  ice  ;  service  is  in  general 
scarce  and  bad  ;  a  club  is  a  most  expen¬ 
sive  luxury  ;  the  cab-rates  are  prohibi¬ 
tive — more  than  half  of  the  people  who 
in  England  would  use  cabs  must  in 
America  use  the  horse-cars,  the  tram. 
The  charges  of  tailors  and  mercers  are 
about  a  third  higher  than  they  are  with 
us.  I  mention  only  a  few  striking 
points  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  dis¬ 
pute,  and  in  which  a  man  of  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin’s  class  would  feel  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  America  and  England  in 
the  conveniences  at  his  command. 
There  are  a  hundred  other  points  one 
might  mention,  where  he  would  feel  the 
same  thing.  When  a  man  is  passing 
judgment  on  a  country’s  civilization, 
points  of  this  kind  crowd  to  hb  memory, 
and  determine  his  sentence. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  that  immense 
class  of  people,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
community,  the  class  of  people,  whose 
income  is  less  than  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  a  year,  things  in  America  are  favor¬ 
able.  It  is  easier  for  them  there  than  in 
the  Old  World  to  rise  and  to  make  their 
fortune  ;  but  I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
that.  Even  without  making  their  for¬ 
tune,  even  with  their  income  below  three 
or  four  hundred  a  year,  things  are  favor¬ 
able  to  them  in  America,  society  seems 
organized  there  for  their  benefit.  To 
begin  with,  the  humbler  kind  of  work  is 
better  paid  in  America  than  with  us,  the 
higher  kind  worse.  The  official,  for 
instance,  gets  less,  his  office-keeper  gets 
more.  The  public  ways  are  abominably 
cut  up  by  rails  and  blocked  with  horse- 
cars  ;  but  the  inconvenience  is  for  those 
who  use  private  carriages  and  cabs,  the 
convenience  is  for  the  bulk  of  the  com> 
munity  who  but  for  the  horse-cars  would 
have  to  walk.  The  ordinary  railway 
cars  are  not  delightful,  but  they  are 
cheap,  and  they  are  better  furnished 
and  in  winter  are  warmer  than  third- 
class  carriages  in  England.  Luxuries 
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are,  as  I  have  said,  very  dear — above 
all,  European  luxuries  ;  but  a  working 
man’s  clothing  is  nearly  as  cheap  as  in 
England,  and  plain  food  is  on  the  whole 
cheaper.  Even  luxuries  of  a  certain 
kind  are  within  a  laboring  man’s  easy 
reach.  I  have  mentioned  ice,  I  will 
mention  fruit  also.  The  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  fruit  is  a  great  boon  to 
people  of  small  incomes  in  America. 
Do  not  believe  the  Americans  when  they 
extol  their  peaches  as  equal  to  any  in 
the  world,  or  better  than  any  in  the 
world  ;  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  peaches  grown  under  glass.  Do  not 
believe  that  the  American  Newtown  pip¬ 
pins  appear  in  the  New  York  and  Boston 
fruit-shops  as  they  appear  in  those  of 
London  and  Liverpool ;  or  that  the 
Americans  have  any  pear  to  give  you 
like  the  Marie  Louise.  But  what  la¬ 
borer,  or  artisan,  or  small  clerk,  ever 
gets  hot-house  peaches,  or  Newtown 
pippins,  or  Marie  Louise  i>ears  ?  Not 
such  good  pears,  apples,  and  peaches  as 
those,  but  pears,  apples,  and  peaches  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  such  people 
and  their  families  do  in  America  get  in 
plenty. 

Well,  now,  what  would  a  philosopher 
or  a  philanthropist  say  in  this  case  ? 
which  would  he  say  was  the  more  civil¬ 
ized  condition —that  of  the  country 
where  the  balance  of  advantage,  as  to 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  people  with  in¬ 
comes  below  three  hundred  a  year,  or 
that  of  the  country  where  it  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  those  with  incomes  above  that 
sum  ? 

Many  people  will  be  ready  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  question  without  the 
smallest  hesitation.  They  will  say  that 
they  are,  and  that  all  of  us  ought  to  be, 
for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  However,  the  question  is  not 
one  which  I  feel  bound  now  to  discuss 
and  answer.  Of  course,  if  happiness 
and  civilization  consist  in  being  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  the  question  pre¬ 
sents  little  difficulty.  But  I  believe 
neither  that  happiness  consists,  merely 
or  mainly,  in  being  plentifully  supplied 
with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life,  nor  that  civilization  consists  in 
being  so  supplied  ;  therefore  I  leave  the 
question  unanswered. 


I  prefer  to  seek  for  some  other  and 
better  tests  by  which  to  try  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  I  have  often 
insisted  on  the  need  of  more  equality  in 
our  own  country,  and  on  the  mischiefs 
caused  by  inequality  over  here.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  not  our  intense 
division  of  classes,  our  inequality  ;  there 
is  great  equality.  Let  me  mention  two 
points  in  the  system  of  social  life  and 
manners  over  there  in  which  this  equal¬ 
ity  seems  to  me  to  have  done  good. 
The  first  is  a  mere  point  of  form,  but  it 
has  its  significance.  Every  one  knows 
it  is  the  established  habit  with  us  in 
England,  if  we  write  to  people  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  gentlemen,  of 
addressing  them  by  the  title  of  Esquire, 
while  we  keep  Mr.  for  people  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  that  class.  If  we 
think  of  it,  could  one  easily  find  a  habit 
more  ridiculous,  more  offensive  ?  The 
title  of  Esquire,  like  most  of  our  titles, 
comes  out  of  the  great  frippery  shop  of 
the  Middle  Age  ;  it  is  alien  to  the  sound 
taste  and  manner  of  antiquity,  when  men 
said  Pericles  and  Camillus.  But  unlike 
other  titles,  it  is  applied  or  withheld 
quite  arbitrarily.  Surely,  where  a  man 
has  no  specific  title  proper  to  him,  the 
one  plain  title  of  Master  or  Mr.  is 
enough,  and  we  need  not  be  encumbered 
with  a  second  title  of  Esquire,  now  quite 
unmeaning,  to  draw  an  invidious  and 
impossible  line  of  distinction  between 
those  who  are  gentlemen  and  those  who 
are  not ;  as  if  we  actually  wished  to 
provide  a  source  of  embarrassment  for 
the  sender  of  a  letter,  and  of  mortifica¬ 
tion  for  the  receiver  of  it. 

The  French,  those  great  authorities 
in  social  life  and  manners,  find  Mr. 
enough,  and  the  Americans  are  more 
and  more,  I  am  glad  to  say,  following 
the  French  example.  I  only  hope  they 
will  persevere,  and  not  be  seduced  by 
Esquire  being  “  so  English,  you  know.” 
And  I  do  hope,  moreover,  that  we  shall 
one  day  take  the  same  course  and  drop 
our  absurd  Esquire. 

The  other  point  goes  deeper.  Much 
may  be  said  against  the  voices  and  in¬ 
tonation  of  American  women.  But 
almost  every  one  acknowledges  that 
there  is  a  charm  in  American  women — a 
charm  which  you  find  in  almost  all  of 
them,  wherever  you  go.  It  is  the  charm 
of  a  natural  manner,  a  manner  not  self- 
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conscious,  artificial,  and  constrained. 
It  may  not  be  a  beautiful  manner  al¬ 
ways,  but  it  is  almost  always  a  natural 
manner,  a  free  and  happy  manner  ;  and 
this  gives  pleasure.  Here  we  have,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  note  of  civilization,  and  an 
evidence,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  good 
effect  of  equality  upon  social  life  and 
manners.  I  have  often  heard  it  ob¬ 
served  that  a  perfectly  natural  manner 
is  as  rare  among  Englishwomen  of  the 
middle  classes  as  it  is  general  among 
American  women  of  like  condition  with 
them.  And  so  far  as  the  observation  is 
true,  the  reason  of  its  truth  no  doubt  is, 
that  the  Englishwoman  is  living  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  upper  class,  as  it  is  called — 
in  presence,  that  is,  of  a  class  of  women 
recognized  as  being  the  right  thing  in 
style  and  manner,  and  whom  she  imag¬ 
ines  criticising  lur  style  and  manner, 
finding  this  or  that  to  be  amiss  with  it, 
this  or  that  to  be  vulgar.  Hence  self- 
consciousness  and  constraint  in  her. 
The  American  woman  lives  in  presence 
of  no  such  class  ;  there  may  be  circles 
trying  to  pass  themselves  off  as  such  a 
class,  giving  themselves  airs  as  such,  but 
they  command  no  recognition,  no  au¬ 
thority.  The  American  woman  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  perfectly  unconcerned  about  their 
opinion,  is  herself,  enjoys  her  existence, 
and  has  consequently  a  manner  happy 
and  natural.  It  is  her  great  charm  ; 
and  it  is  moreover,  as  I  have  said,  a  real 
note  of  civilization,  and  one  which  has 
to  be  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  American 
life,  and  of  its  equality. 

But  we  must  get  nearer  still  to  the 
heart  of  the  question  raised  as  to  the 
character  and  worth  of  American  civil¬ 
ization.  I  have  said  how  much  the 
word  civilization  really  means — the  hu¬ 
manization  of  man  in  society  ;  his  mak¬ 
ing  progress  there  toward  his  true  and 
full  humanity.  Partial  and  material 
achievement  is  always  being  put  forward 
as  civilization.  We  hear  a  nation  called 
highly  civilized  by  reason  of  its  industry, 
commerce,  and  wealth,  or  by  reason  of 
its  liberty  or  equality,  or  by  reason  of  its 
numerous  churches,  schools,  libraries, 
and  newspapers.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  human  nature,  some  instinct  of 
growth,  some  law  of  perfection,  which 
rebels  against  this  narrow  account  of  the 
matter.  And  perhaps  what  human  na¬ 
ture  demands  in  civilization,  over  and 


above  all  those  obvious  things  which 
first  occur  to  our  thoughts — what  human 
nature,  I  say,  demands  in  civilization, 
if  it  is  to  stand  as  a  high  and  satisfying 
civilization,  is  best  described  by  the 
word  interesting.  Here  is  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  charm  of  the  old  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion — that  it  is  so  interesting.  Do  not 
tell  me  only,  says  human  nature,  of  the 
magnitude  of  your  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  of  the  beneficence  of  your  insti¬ 
tutions,  your  freedom,  your  equality  ; 
of  the  great  and  growing  number  of  your 
churches  and  schools,  libraries  ^nd 
newspapers  ;  tell  me  also  if  your  civili¬ 
zation — which  is  the  grand  name  you 
give  to  all  this  development — tell  me  if 
your  civilization  is  interesting. 

An  American  friend  of  mine.  Professor 
Norton,  has  lately  published  the  early 
letters  of  Carlyle.  If  any  one  wants  a 
good  antidote  to  the  unpleasant  effect 
left  by  Mr.  Froude’s  Life  of  Carlyle. 
let  him  read  those  letters.  Not  only  of 
Carlyle  will  those  letters  make  him  think 
kindly,  but  they  will  also  fill  him  with 
admiring  esteem  for  the  qualities,  char¬ 
acter,  and  family  life,  as  there  deline¬ 
ated,  of  the  Scottish  peasant.  Well,  the 
Carlyle  family  were  numerous,  poor,  and 
struggling.  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  eldest 
son,  a  young  man  in  wretched  health 
and  worse  spirits,  was  fighting  his  way 
in  Edinburgh.  One  of  his  younger 
brothers  talked  of  emigrating.  “  The 
very  best  thing  he  could  do  !”  we  should 
all  say.  Carlyle  dissuades  him.  “You 
shall  never,”  he  writes,  “you  shall 
never  seriously  meditate  crossing  the 
great  Salt  Pool  to  plant  yourself  in  the 
Yankee-land.  That  is  a  miserable  fate 
for  any  one,  at  best ;  never  dream  of  it 
Could  you  banish  yourself  from  all  that 
is  interesting  to  your  mind,  forget  the 
history,  the  glorious  institutions,  the 
noble  principles  of  old  Scotland — that 
you  might  eat  a  better  dinner,  per¬ 
haps  ?“ 

There  is  our  word  launched — the 
word  interesting.  I  am  not  saying  that 
Carlyle’s  advice  was  good,  or  that  young 
men  should  not  emigrate.  I  do  but 
take  note,  in  the  word  interesting,  of  a 
requirement,  a  cry  of  aspiration,  a  cry 
not  sounding  in  the  imaginative  Carlyle’s 
own  breast  only,  but  sure  of  a  response 
in  his  brother’s  breast  also,  and  in  hu¬ 
man  nature. 
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Amiel,  that  contemplative  Swiss  whose  cans  come  originally,  for  the  most  part, 


journals  the  world  has  been  reading 
lately,  tells  us  that  '*  the  human  heart 
is,  as  it  were,  haunted  .by  confused  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  an  age  of  gold  ;  or  rather, 
by  aspirations  toward  a  harmony  of 
things  which  every  day  reality  denies  to 
us.”  He  says  that  the  splendor  and  re¬ 
finement  of  high  life  is  an  attempt  by 
the  rich  and  cultivated  classes  to  realize 
this  ideal,  and  is  *'  a  form  of  poetry.” 
And  the  interest  which  this  attempt 
awakens  in  the  classes  which  are  not 
rich  or  cultivated,  their  indestructible 
interest  in  the  pageant  and  fairy  tale,  as 
to  them  it  appears,  of  the  life  in  castles 
and  palaces,  the  life  of  the  great,  bears 
witness  to  a  like  imaginative  strain  in 
them  also,  a  strain  tending  after  the  ele¬ 
vated  and  the  beautiful.  In  short,  what 
Goethe  describes  as  ”  was  uns  alle  ban- 
digt,  das  Gemeine — that  which  holds  us 
all  in  bondage,  the  common  and  igno¬ 
ble,  *'  is,  notwithstanding  its  admitted 
prevalence,  contrary  to  a  deep-seated 
instinct  of  human  nature  and  repelled 
by  it.  Of  civilization,  which  is  to  hu¬ 
manize  us  in  society,  we  demand,  before 
we  will  consent  to  be  satisfied  with  it — 
we  demand,  however  much  else  it  may 
give  us,  that  it  shall  give  us,  too,  the 
interesting. 

Now,  the  great  sources  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  are  distinction  and  beauty  :  that 
which  is  elevated,  and  that  which  is 
beautiful.  Let  us  take  the  beautiful 
first,  and  consider  how  far  it  is  present 
in  American  civilization.  Evidently 
this  is  that  civilization’s  weak  side. 
There  is  little  to  nourish  and  delight  the 
sense  of  beauty  there.  In  the  long- 
settled  States  east  of  the  Alleghanies  the 
landscape  in  general  is  not  interesting, 
the  climate  harsh  and  in  extremes.  The 
Americans  are  restless,  eager  to  better 
themselves  and  to  make  fortunes  ;  the 
inhabitant  does  not  strike  his  roots  lov¬ 
ingly  down  into  the  soil,  as  in  rural 
England.  In  the  valley  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  you  will  find  farm  after  farm 
which  the  Yankee  settler  has  abandoned 
in  order  to  go  West,  leaving  the  farm  to 
some  new  Irish  immigrant.  The  charm 
of  beauty  which  comes  from  ancientness 
and  permanence  of  rural  life  the  country 
could  not  yet  have  in  a  high  degree,  but 
it  has  it  in  an  even  less  degree  than 
might  be  expected.  Then  the  Ameri- 


from  that  great  class  in  English  society 
among  whom  the  sense  for  conduct  and 
business  is  much  more  strongly  devel¬ 
oped  than  the  sense  for  beauty.  If  we 
in  England  were  without  the  cathedrals, 
parish  churches,  and  castles  of  the 
catholic  and  feudal  age,  and  without  the 
houses  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  but  had 
only  the  towns  and  buildings  which  the 
rise  of  our  middle  class  has  created  in 
the  modern  age,  we  should  be  in  much 
the  same  case  as  the  Americans.  We 
should  be  living  with  much  the  same 
absence  of  training  for  the  sense  of 
beauty  through  the  eye,  from  the  aspect 
of  outward  things  The  American  cities 
have  hardly  anything  to  please  a  trained 
or  a  natural  sense  for  beauty.  They 
have  buildings  which  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  produce  a  certain  effect — 
buildings,  shall  I  say,  such  as  our  Mid¬ 
land  Station  at  St.  Pancras  ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  such  as  Sbmerset  House  or  White¬ 
hall.  One  architect  of  genius  they  had 
— Richardson.  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
know  him  ;  he  is  dead,  alas  !  Much  of 
his  work  was  injured  by  the  conditions 
under  which  he  was  obliged  to  execute 
it ;  I  can  recall  but  one  building,  and 
that  of  no  great  importance,  where  he 
seems  to  have  had  his  own  way,  to  be 
fully  himself  ;  but  that  is  indeed  excel¬ 
lent.  In  general,  where  the  Americans 
succeed  best  in  their  architecture — in 
that  art  so  indicative  and  educative  of  a 
people’s  sense  for  beauty — is  in  the 
fashion  of  their  villa-cottages  in  wood. 
These  are  often  original  and  at  the  same 
time  very  pleasing,  but  they  are  pretty 
and  coquettish,  not  beautiful.  Of  the 
really  beautiful  in  the  other  arts,  and  in 
literature,  very  little  has  been  produced 
there  as  yet.  I  asked  a  German  por¬ 
trait-painter,  whom  I  found  painting  and 
prospering  in  America,  how  he  liked  the 
country  ?  ”  How  can  an  artist  like  it  ?” 

was  his  answer.  The  American  artists 
live  chiefly  in  Europe  ;  all  Americans 
of  cultivation  and  wealth  visit  Europe 
more  and  more  constantly.  The  mere 
nomenclature  of  the  country  acts  upon 
a  cultivated  person  like  the  incessant 
pricking  of  pins.  What  people  in  whom 
the  sense  for  beauty  and  fitness  was 
quick  could  have  invented,  or  could  tol¬ 
erate,  the  hideous  names  ending  in  ville, 
the  Briggsvilles,  Higginsvilles,  Jackson- 
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villes,  rife  from  Maine  to  Florida  ;  the 
jumble  of  unnatural  and  inappropriate 
names  everywhere  ?  On  the  line  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  you  have,  in  one  part, 
half  the  names  in  the  classical  dictionary 
to  designate  the  stations  ;  it  is  said  that 
the  folly  is  due  to  a  surveyor  who,  when 
the  country  was  laid  out,  happened  to 
possess  a  classical  dictionary  ;  but  a 
people  with  any  artist-sense  would  have 
put  down  that  surveyor.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  meekly  retain  his  names  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  his  strange  Marcellus  or  Syracuse 
is  perhaps  not  much  worse  than  their 
congenital  Briggsville. 

So  much  as  to  beauty,  and  as  to  the 
provision,  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
sense  of  beauty.  As  to  distinction,  and 
the  interest  which  human  nature  seeks 
from  enjoying  the  effect  made  upon  it 
by  what  is  elevated,  the  case  is  much 
the  same.  There  is  very  little  to  create 
such  an  effect,  very  much  to  thwart  it. 
Goethe  says  somewhere  that  "  the  thrill 
of  awe  is  the  best  thing  humanity 
has  — 

But,  if  there  be  a  discipline  in  which  the 
Americans  are  wanting,  it  is  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  awe  and  respect.  An  austere 
and  intense  religion  imposed  on  their 
Puritan  founders  the  discipline  of  re¬ 
spect,  and  so  provided  for  them  the 
thrill  of  awe  ;  but  this  religion  is  dying 
out.  The  Americans  have  produced 
plenty  of  men  strong,  shrewd,  upright, 
able,  effective  ;  very  few  who  are  highly 
distinguished.  Alexander  Hamilton  is 
indeed  a  man  of  rare  distinction  ;  Wash¬ 
ington,  though  he  has  not  the  high  men¬ 
tal  distinction  of  Pericles  or  Caesar,  has 
true  distinction  of  style  and  character. 
But  these  men  belong  to  the  pre-Ameri¬ 
can  age.  Lincoln’s  recent  American 
biographers  declare  that  Washington  is 
but  an  Englishman,  an  English  officer  ; 
the  typical  American,  they  say,  is  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  Now  Lincoln  is  shrewd, 
sagacious,  humorous,  honest,  coura¬ 
geous,  firm  ;  he  is  a  man  with  qualities 
deserving  the  most  sincere  esteem  and 
praise,  but  he  has  not  distinction. 

^  In  truth  everything  is  against  distinc¬ 
tion  in  America,  and  against  the  sense 
of  elevation  to  be  gained  through  admir¬ 
ing  and  respecting  it.  The  glorification 
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of  “  the  average  man,”  who  is  quite  a 
religion  with  statesmen  and  publicists 
there,  is  against  it.  The  addiction  to 
”  the  funny  man,”  who  is  a  national 
misfortune  there,  is  against  it.  Above 
all,  the  newspapers  are  against  it. 

It  is  often  said  that  every  nation  has 
the  government  it  deserves.  What  is 
much  more  certain  is  that  every  nation 
has  the  newspapers  it  deserves.  The 
newspaper  is  the  direct  product  of  the 
want  felt  ;  the  supply  answers  closely 
.and  inevitably  to  the  demand.  I  sup¬ 
pose  no  one  knows  what  the  American 
newspapers  are,  who  has  not  been 
obliged,  for  some  length  of  time,  to  read 
either  those  newspapers  or  none  at  all. 
Powerful  and  valuable  contributions  oc¬ 
cur  scattered  about  in  them.  But  on 
the  whole,  and  taking  the  total  impres¬ 
sion  and  effect  made  by  them,  I  should 
say  that  if  one  were  searching  for  the 
best  means  to  efface  and  kill  in  a  whole 
nation  the  discipline  of  respect,  the  feel¬ 
ing  for  what  is  elevated,  one  could  not 
do  better  than  take  the  American  news¬ 
papers.  The  absence  of  truth  and  sober¬ 
ness  in  them,  the  poverty  in  serious  in¬ 
terest,  the  personality  and  sensation- 
mongering,  are  beyond  belief.  There 
are  a  few  newspapers  which  are  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  exceptions.  The  New  York 
Nation^  a  weekly  paper,  may  be  paral¬ 
leled  with  the  Saturday  Review  as  it  was 
in  its  old  and  good  days  ;  but  the  New 
York  Nation  is  conducted  by  a  foreign¬ 
er,  and  has  an  extremely  small  sale.  In 
general,  the  daily  papers  are  such  that 
when  one  returns  home  one  is  moved  to 
admiration  and  thankfulness  not  only  at 
the  great  London  papers,  like  the  Times 
or  the  Standard,  but  quite  as  much  at 
the  great  provincial  newspapers  too — 
papers  like  the  Leeds  Mercury  and  the 
Yorkshire  Post  in  the  north  of  England, 
like  the  Scotsman  and  the  Glasgow  Her¬ 
ald  in  Scotland. 

The  Americans  used  to  say  to  me  that 
what  they  valued  was  news,  and  that 
this  their  newspapers  gave  them.  I  at 
last  made  the  reply  :  “Yes,  news  for 
the  servants’  hall  !”  I  remember  that 
a  New  York  newspaper,  one  of  the  first 
I  saw  after  landing  in  the  country,  had 
a  long  account,  with  the  prominence  we 
should  give  to  the  illness  of  the  German 
Emperor  or  the  arrest  of  the  Lord  Mav- 
or  of  Dublin,  of  a  young  woman  who 
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had  married  a  man  who  was  a  bag  of 
bones,  as  we  say,  and  who  used  to  ex¬ 
hibit  himself  as  a  skeleton  ;  of  her  grow¬ 
ing  horror  in  living  with  this  man,  and 
finally  of  her  death.  All  this  in  the 
most  minute  detail,  and  described  with 
all  the  writer's  powers  of  rhetoric.  This 
has  always  remained  by  me  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  the  Americans  call  news. 

You  must  have  lived  among  their 
newspapers  to  know  what  they  are.  If 
I  relate  some  of  my  own  experiences,  it 
is  because  these  will  give  a  clear  enough  . 
notion  of  what  the  newspapers  over 
there  are,  and  one  remembers  more  defi¬ 
nitely  what  has  happened  to  oneself. 
Soon  after  arriving  in  Boston,  I  opened 
a  Boston  newspaper  and  came  upon  a 
column  headed  :  “  Tickings.”  By 

tickings  we  are  to  understand  news  con¬ 
veyed  through  the  tickings  of  the  tele¬ 
graph.  The  first  “  ticking”  was  : 
”  Matthew  Arnold  is  sixty-two  years 
old  ” — an  age,  I  must  just  say  in  pass¬ 
ing,  which  I  had  not  then  reached.  The 
second  ”  ticking"  was  :  ”  Wales  says, 
Mary  is  a  darling  ;”  the  meaning  being, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wa’.es  expressed  great 
admiration  for  Miss  Mary  Anderson. 
This  was  at  Boston,  the  American 
Athens.  I  proceeded  to  Chicago.  An 
evening  paper  was  given  me  soon  after 
I  arrived  ;  I  opened  it,  and  found  under 
a  large-type  heading,  ”  IVe  have  seen 
him  arrive,"  the  following  picture  of 
myself  :  "  He  has  harsh  features,  super¬ 
cilious  manners,  parts  his  hair  down  the 
middle,  wears  a  single  eyeglass  and  ill- 
fitting  clothes.”  Notwithstanding  this 
rather  unfavorable  introduction  1  was 
most  kindly  and  hospitably  received  at 
Chicago.  It  happened  that  I  had  a 
letter  for  Mr.  Medill,  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  of  Scotch  descent,  the  editor  of  the 
chief  newspaper  in  those  parts,  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  I  called  on  him,  and 
we  conversed  amicably  together.  Some 
time  afterward,  when  I  had  gone  back 
to  England,  a  New  York  paper  pub¬ 
lished  a  criticism  of  Chicago  and  its  peo 
pie,  purporting  to  have  been  contributed 
by  me  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  over 
here.  It  was  a  poor  hoax,  but  many 
people  were  taken  in  and  were  excusably 
angry,  Mr.  Medill  of  the  Chicago  Tri' 
bune  among  the  number.  A  friend  tele¬ 
graphed  to  me  to  know  if  I  had  written 
the  criticism.  I,  of  course,  instantly 


telegraphed  back  that  I  had  not  written 
a  syllable  of  it.  Then  a  Chicago  paper 
is  sent  to  me  ;  and  what  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading,  as  the  result  of  my 
contradiction,  is  this  :  ”  Arnold  denies  ; 
Mr.  Medill  [my  old  friend]  refuses  to 
accept  Arnold's  disclaimer  ;  says  Arnold 
is  a  cur.” 

I  once  declared  that  in  England  the 
born  lover  of  ideas  and  of  light  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  sky  over  his  head 
is  of  brass  and  iron.  And  so  I  say  that, 
in  America,  he  who  craves  for  the  inter¬ 
esting  in  civilization,  he  who  requires 
from  what  surrounds  him  satisfaction 
for  his  sense  of  beauty,  his  sense  for  ele¬ 
vation,  will  feel  the  sky  over  his  head  to 
be  of  brass  and  iron.  The  human  prob¬ 
lem,  then,  is  as  yet  solved  in  the  United 
States  most  imperfectly  ;  a  great  void 
exists  in  the  civilization  over  there  :  a 
want  of  what  is  elevated  and  beautiful, 
of  what  is  interesting. 

The  want  is  grave  ;  it  was  probably, 
though  he  does  not  exactly  bring  it  out, 
influencing  Sir  Lepel  Griffin's  feelings 
when  he  said  that  America  is  one  of  the 
last  countries  in  which  one  would  like 
to  live.  The  want  is  such  as  to  make 
any  educated  man  feel  that  many  coun¬ 
tries,  much  leas  free  and  prosperous 
than  the  United  States,  are  yet  more 
truly  civilized  ;  have  more  which  is  in¬ 
teresting,  have  more  to  say  to  the  soul ; 
are  countries,  therefore,  in  which  one 
would  rather  live. 

The  want  is  graver  because  it  is  so 
little  recognized  by  the  mass  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  nay,  so  loudly  denied  by  them. 
If  the  community  over  there  perceived 
the  want  and  regretted  it,  sought  for  the 
right  ways  of  remedying  it,  and  resolved 
that  remedied  it  should  be  ;  if  they  said, 
or  even  if  a  number  of  leading  spirits 
among  them  said  :  ‘‘  Yes,  we  see  what 
is  wanting  to  our  civilization,  we  see 
that  the  average  man  is  a  danger,  we 
see  that  our  newspapers  are  a  scandal, 
that  bondage  to  the  common  and  ignoble 
is  our  snare  ;  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  our  civilization  could  not  well 
have  been  expected  to  begin  differently. 
What  you  see  are  beginnings,  they  arc 
crude,  they  are  too  predominantly  ma¬ 
terial,  they  omit  much,  leave  much  to 
be  desired — but  they  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  they  have  been  inevi¬ 
table,  and  we  will  rise  above  them  ’  if 
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the  Americans  frankly  said  this,  one 
would  have  not  a  word  to  bring  against 
it.  One  would  then  insist  on  no  short¬ 
coming,  one  would  accept  their  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  human  problem  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  quite  insufficiently  solved  by  them, 
and  would  press  the  matter  no  further. 
One  would  congratulate  them  on  having 
solved  the  political  problem  and  the  so¬ 
cial  problem  so  successfully,  and  only 
remark,  as  I  have  said  already,  that  in 
seeing  clear  and  thinking  straight  on  our 
political  and  social  questions,  we  have 
great  need  to  follow  the  example  they  set 
us  on  theirs. 

But  now  the  Americans  seem,  in  cer¬ 
tain  matters,  to  have  agreed,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  to  deceive  themselves,  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  have  what  they 
have  not,  to  cover  the  defects  in  their 
civilization  by  boasting,  to  fancy  that 
they  well  and  truly  solve,  not  only  the 
political  and  social  problem,  but  the 
human  problem  too.  One  would  say 
that  they  do  really  hope  to  find  in  tall 
talk  and  inflated  sentiment  a  substitute 
for  that  real  sense  of  elevation  which 
human  nature,  as  I  have  said,  instinc¬ 
tively  craves — and  a  substitute  which 
may  do  as  well  as  the  genuine  article. 
The  thrill  of  awe,  which  Goethe  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  the  best  thing  humanity 
has,  they  would  fain  create  by  proclaim¬ 
ing  themselves  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
to  be  “  the  greatest  nation  upon  earth,” 
by  assuring  one  another,  in  the  language 
of  their  national  historian,  that  ”  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  proceeds  in  its  ascent  as 
uniformly  and  majestically  as  the  laws 
of  being,  and  is  as  certain  as  the  decrees 
of  eternity.” 

Or,  again,  far  from  admitting  that 
their  newspapers  are  a  scandal,  they  as¬ 
sure  one  another  that  their  newspaper 
press  is  one  of  their  most  signal  distinc¬ 
tions.  Far  from  admitting  that  in  liter¬ 
ature  they  have  as  yet  produced  little 
that  is  important,  they  play  at  treating 
American  literature  as  if  it  were  a  great 
independent  power ;  they  reform  the 
spelling  of  the  English  language  by  the 
insight  of  their  average  man.  For  every 
English  writer  they  have  an  American 
writer  to  match.  And  him  good  Ameri¬ 
cans  read  ;  the  Western  States  are  at 
this  moment  being  nourished  and 
formed,  we  hear,  on  the  novels  of  a  na¬ 
tive  author  called  Roe,  instead  of  those 


of  Scott  and  Dickens.  Far  from  ad¬ 
mitting  that  their  average  man  is  a  dan¬ 
ger,  and  that  his  predominance  has 
brought  about  a  plentiful  lack  of  refine¬ 
ment,  distinction,  and  beauty,  they  de¬ 
clare  in  the  words  of  my  friend  Colonel 
Higginson.  a  prominent  critic  at  Boston, 
that  ”  Nature  said,  some  years  since  : 

‘  Thus  far  the  English  is  my  best  race, 
but  we  have  had  Englishmen  enough  ; 
put  in  one  drop  more  of  nervous  fluid 
and  make  the  American.’  And  with 
that  drop  a  new  range  of  promise 
opened  on  the  human  race,  and  a  lighter, 
finer,  more  highly  organized  type  of 
mankind  was  born.”  Far  from  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  American  accent,  as  the 
pressure  of  their  climate  and  of  their 
average  man  has  made  it,  is  a  thing  to 
be  striven  against,  they  assure  one  an¬ 
other  that  it  is  the  right  accent,  the 
standard  English  speech  of  the  future. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  thing  in  Smollett’s 
dinner-party  of  authors.  Seated  by 
”  the  philosopher  who  is  writing  a  most 
orthodox  refutation  of  Bolingbroke,  but 
in  the  meantime  has  just  been  presented 
to  the  Grand  Jury  as  a  public  nuisance 
for  having  blasphemed  in  an  alehouse 
on  the  Lord's  day” — seated  by  this 
philosopher  is  ”  the  Scotchman  who  is 
giving  lectures  on  the  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language.” 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  all  this  tall 
talk  and  self-glorification  meets  with 
hardly  any  rebuke  from  sane  criticism 
over  there.  I  will  mention,  in  regard 
to  this,  a  thing  which  struck  me  a  good 
deal.  A  Scotchman  who  has  made  a 
great  fortune  at  Pittsburg,  a  kind  friend 
of  mine,  one  of  the  most  hospitable  and 
generous  of  men,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
published  a  year  or  two  ago  a  book 
called  Triumphant  Democracy,  a  most 
splendid  picture  of  American  progress. 
'The  book  is  full  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  but  religious  people  thought  that 
it  insisted  too  much  on  mere  material 
progress,  and  did  not  enough  set  forth 
America's  deficiencies  and  dangers. 
And  a  friendly  clergyman  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  telling  me  how  he  regretted  this, 
and  how  apt  the  Americans  are  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  their  own  dangers,  put  into 
my  hands  a  volume  written  by  a  leading 
minister  among  the  Congregationalists, 
a  very  prominent  man,  which  he  said 
supplied  a  good  antidote  to  my  friend 
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Mr.  Carnegie’s  book.  The  volume  is  Now,  the  finest  nervous  organization  is 
entitled  Our  Country.  I  read  it  through,  ours.’  ’ 

The  author  finds  in  evangelical  Protes-  The  new  West  promises  to  beat  in  the 
tantism,  as  the  orthodox  Protestant  sects  game  of  brag  even  the  stout  champions 
present  it,  the  grand  remedy  for  the  I  have  been  quoting.  Those  belong  to 
deficiencies  and  dangers  of  America,  the  old  Eastern  States  ;  and  the  other 
On  this  I  offer  no  criticism  ;  what  struck  day  there  was  sent  to  me  a  Californian 
me,  and  that  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  newspaper  which  calls  all  the  Easterners 
stress,  is,  the  writer's  entire  failure  to  “  the  unhappy  denizens  of  a  forbidding 
perceive  that  such  self-glorification  and  clime,”  and  adds  :  ”  The  time  will 
self-deception  as  1  have  been  mention-  surely  come  when  all  roads  will  lead  to 
ing  is  one  of  America’s  dangers,  or  even  California.  Here  will  be  the  home  of 
that  it  is  self-deception  at  all.  He  him*  art,  science,  literature,  and  profound 
self  shares  in  all  the  self-deception  of  knowledge.” 

the  average  man  among  his  countrymen.  Common-sense  criticism,  I  repeat,  of 
he  flatters  it.  In  the  very  points  where  all  this  hollow  stuff  there  is  in  America 
a  serious  critic  would  find  the  Ameri-  next  to  none.  There  are  plenty  of  cul- 
cans  most  wanting  he  finds  them  supe-  tivated,  judicious,  delightful  individuals 
rior  ;  only  they  require  to  have  a  good  there.  They  are  our  hope  and  Ameii- 
dose  of  evangelical  Protestantism  still  ca’s  hope  ;  it  is  through  their  means  that 
added.  ”  Outs  is  the  elect  nation,”  improvement  must  come.  They  know 
preaches  this  reformer  of  American  perfectly  well  how  false  and  hollow  the 
faults — "  ours  is  the  elect  nation  for  boastful  stuff  talked  is  ;  but  they  let  the 
the  age  to  come.  We  are  the  chosen  storm  of  self-laudation  rage,  and  say 
people.’’  Already,  says  he,  we  are  nothing.  For  political  opponents  and 
taller  and  heavier  than  other  men,  their  doings  there  are  in  America  hard 
longer  lived  than  other  men,  richer  and  words  to  be  heard  in  abundance  ;  for 
more  energetic  than  other  men,  above  the  real  faults  in  American  civilization, 
all,  ”  of  finer  nervous  organization”  and  for  the  foolish  boasting  which  pro- 
than  other  men.  Yes,  this  people,  who  longs  them,  there  is  hardly  a  word  of 
endure  to  have  the  American  newspaper  regret  or  blame,  at  least  in  public, 
for  tTieir  daily  reading,  and  to  have  their  Even  in  private,  many  of  the  most  culti- 
habitation  in  Briggsville,  Jacksonville,  vated  Americans  shrink  from  the  sub- 
and  Marcellus — this  people  is  of  finer,  ject,  are  irritable  and  thin-skinned  when 
more  delicate  nervous  organization  than  it  is  canvassed.  Public  treatment  of  it, 
other  nations  !  It  is  Colonel  Higgin-  in  a  cool  and  sane  spirit  of  criticism, 
son's  "drop  more  of  nervous  fluid,”  there  is  none.  In  vain  I  might  plead 
over  again.  This  ”  drop”  plays  a  stu-  that  1  had  set  a  good  example  of  frank- 
pendous  part  in  the  American  rhapsody  ness,  in  confessing  over  here,  that,  so 
of  self-praise.  Undoubtedly  the  Ameti-  far  from  solving  our  problems  success- 
cans  are  highly  nervous,  both  the  men  fully,  we  in  England  find  ourselves  with 
and  the  women.  A  great  Paris  physi-  an  upper  class  materialized,  a  middle 
cian  says  that  he  notes  a  distinct  new  class  vulgarized,  and  a  lower  class  bru- 
form  of  nervous  disease,  produced  in  talized.  But  it  seems  that  nothing  will 
American  women  by  worry  about  ser-  embolden  an  American  critic  to  say 
vants.  But  this  nervousness,  developed  firmly  and  aloud  to  his  countrymen  and 
in  the  race  out  there  by  worry,  over-  to  his  newspapers,  that  in  America  they 
work,  want  of  exercise,  injudicious  diet,  do  not  solve  the  human  problem  suc- 
and  a  most  trying  climate— this  morbid  cessfully,  and  that  with  their  present 
nervousness  our  friends  ticket  as  the  methods  they  never  can.  Consequently 
fine  susceptibility  of  genius,  and  cite  it  the  masses  of  the  American  people  do 
as  a  proof  of  their  distinction,  of  their  really  come  to  believe  all  they  hear 
superior  capacity  for  civilization  !  about  their  finer  nervous  organization, 
”  The  roots  of  civilization  are  the  and  the  rightness  of  the  American  ac- 
nerves,”  says  our  Congregationalist  in-  cent,  and  the  importance  of  American 
structor  again;  “and,  other  things  literature  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  see  things 
being  equal,  the  finest  nervous  organiza-  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  would  like 
lion  will  produce  the  highest  civilization,  them  to  be  ;  they  deceive  themselves 
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totally.  And  by  such  self-deception 
they  shut  against  themselves  the  door  to 
improvement,  and  do  their  best  to  make 
the  reign  of  das  Gemeine  eternal.  In 
what  concerns  the  solving  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  problem  they  see  clear  and 
think  straight  ;  in  what  concerns  the 
higher  civilization  they  live  in  a  fool’s 
paradise.  This  it  is  which  makes  a 
famous  French  critic  speak  of  “  the 
hard  unintelligence  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States”  —  la  dure  intelligerue 
des  AmMcains  du  Nord — of  the  very 
people  who  in  general  pass  for  being 
specially  intelligent — and  so,  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  they  are.  But  they  have 
been  so  plied  with  nonsense  and  boast¬ 
ing  that  outside  those  limits,  and  where 
it  is  a  question  of  things  in  which  their 
civilization  is  weak,  they  seem,  very 
many  of  them,  as  if  in  such  things  they 
had  no  power  of  perception  whatever, 
no  idea  of  a  proper  scale,  no  sense  of 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad. 
And  at  this  rate  they  can  never,  after 
solving  the  political  and  social  problem 
with  success,  go  on  to  solve  happily  the 
human  problem  too,  and  thus  at  last  to 
make  their  civilization  full  and  interest¬ 
ing. 

To  sum  up,  then.  What  really  dis¬ 
satisfies  in  American  civilization  is  the 
want  of  the  interesting^  a  want  due 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  those  two  great 
elements  of  the  interesting,  which  are 
elevation  and  beauty.  And  the  want  of 
these  elements  is  increased  and  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  Americans  being  assured 
that  they  have  them  when  they  have 
them  not.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  the  Americans  now  most  urgently 
require,  is  not  so  much  a  vast  additional 
development  of  orthodox  Protestantism, 
but  rather  a  steady  exhibition  of  cool 
and  sane  criticism  by  their  men  of  light 
and  leading  over  there.  And  perhaps 
the  very  first  step  of  such  men  should 
be  to  insist  on  having  for  America,  and 
to  create  if  need  be,  better  newspapers. 

To  us,  too,  the  future  of  the  United 
States  is  of  incalculable  importance. 
Already  we  feel  their  influence  much, 
and  we  shall  feel  it  more.  We  have  a 


good  deal  to  learn  from  them  ;  we  shall 
hnd  in  them,  also,  many  things  to  be¬ 
ware  of,  many  points  in  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  our  democracy  may  not  be  like 
theirs.  As  our  country  becomes  more 
democratic,  the  malady  here  may  no 
longer  be  that  we  have  an  upper  class 
materialized,  a  middle  class  vulgarized, 
and  a  lower  class  brutalized.  But  the 
predominance  of  the  common  and  igno¬ 
ble,  born  of  the  predominance  of  the 
average  man,  is  a  malady  too.  That  the 
common  and  ignoble  is  human  nature’s 
enemy,  that,  of  true  human  nature,  dis¬ 
tinction  and  beauty  are  needs,  that  a 
civilization  is  insufficient  where  these 
needs  are  not  satisfied,  faulty  where 
they  are  thwarted,  is  an  instruction  of 
which  we,  as  well  as  the  Americans, 
may  greatly  require  to  take  fast  hold, 
and  not  to  let  go.  We  may  greatly  re¬ 
quire  to  keep,  as  if  it  were  our  life,  the 
doctrine  that  we  are  failures  after  all,  if 
we  cannot  eschew  vain  boasting  and  vain 
imaginations,  eschew  what  flatters  in  us 
the  common  and  ignoble,  and  approve 
things  that  are  truly  excellent. 

I  have  mentioned  evangelical  Protes¬ 
tantism.  There  is  a  text  which  evangeli¬ 
cal  Protestantism — and  for  that  matter 
Catholicism  too — translates  wrong  and 
takes  in  a  sense  too  narrow.  The  text 
is  that  well-known  one  :  ”  Except  a  man 
be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.”  Instead  of  again,  we 
ought  to  translate  from  above ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  sense  of  a  life  in  Heaven  above,  we 
ought  to  take  it,  as  its  speaker  meant  it, 
in  the  sense  of  the  reign  of  saints,  a  ren¬ 
ovated  and  perfected  human  society  on 
earth,  the  ideal  society  of  the  future.  In 
the  life  of  such  a  society,  in  the  life 
from  above,  the  life  bom  of  inspiration 
or  the  spirit — in  that  life  elevation  and 
beauty  are  not  everything  ;  but  they  are 
much,  and  they  are  indispensable.  Hu¬ 
manity  cannot  reach  its  ideal  while  it 
lacks  them  :  ”  Except  a  man  be  born 
from  above,  he  cannot  have  part  in  the 
society  of  the  iyxXyxs^.” —Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 
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Nunquamne  reponam, 
Vexatui  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ? 

Historians  arc  only  too  fond  of  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  effect  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  in  checking  English  reform. 
One  of  the  latest  of  them  dwells  on  the 
fatal  influence  of  this  great  event  in  our 
own  country,  in  checking,  blighting, 
and  distorting  the  natural  progress  of 
things.  But  for  that  influence,  he  says, 
the  closing  years  of  the  century  would 
probably  have  seen  the  abolition  of  the 
English  Slave  Trade,  the  reform  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.* 
The  question  of  the  precise  degree  of 
vitality  in  sectarian  pride,  and  of  tenac¬ 
ity  in  a  great  material  interest,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  or  at  any  time,  is  not 
very  easy  to  settle.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  Test  Act 
might  have  died  nearly  as  hard,  if  there 
had  been  no  French  Revolution.  In 
any  case,  it  is  a  curious  implication  that 
underlies  all  writing  in  this  familiar 
vein,  that  France  ought  to  have  gone 
on  with  a  bad  government,  in  order  to 
secure  to  England  the  advantages  of  a 
good  one. 

As  to  one  disservice,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  furnished  the  enemies  of  each 
successive  proposal  of  reform  with  a 
boundless  supply  of  prejudicial  analo¬ 
gies,  appalling  parallels,  and  ugly  nick¬ 
names,  which  are  all  just  as  conclusive 
with  the  unwise  as  if  they  were  the  apt- 
est  arguments.  Sydney  Smith  might 
well  put  “  the  awful  example  of  a 
neighboring  nation  ”  among  the  stand¬ 
ing  topics  of  the  Noodle’s  Oration. 
The  abolition  of  rotten  boroughs  brought 
down  a  thousand  ominous  references  to 
noyades,  fusillades,  and  guillotines. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  the  duty  off 
corn,  Croker  warned  him  with  great 
solemnity  that  he  was  breaking  up  the 
old  interests,  dividing  the  great  families, 
and  beginning  exactly  such  a  catastro¬ 
phe  as  did  the  Noailles  and  the  Mont- 
morencis  in  1789.  Cobden  and  Mr. 


*  Lecky,  vi.  297. 


Bright  were  promiscuously  likened  to 
Babccuf,  Chaumette,  and  Anacharsis 
Clootz.  Baboeuf,  it  is  true,  was  for  di¬ 
viding  up  all  property,  and  Chaumette 
was  an  aggressive  atheist ;  but  these  were 
mere  nuances^  not  material  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  obloquy.  Robespierre,  Dan- 
ton,  Marat  have  been  mercilessly  trot¬ 
ted  forth  in  their  sanguinary  shrouds, 
and  treated  as  the  counterparts  and 
precursors  of  worthies  so  obviously  and 
exactly  like  them  as  Mr.  Beales  and 
Mr.  Odger  ;  while  an  innocent  caucus 
for  the  registration  of  voters  recalls  to 
some  well-known  writers  lurid  visions 
of  the  Cordeliers  and  the  Jacobin 
Club. 

A  recent  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  stock  of  nicknames  drawn  from  the 
terrible  melodrama  of  the  last  century. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
Dublin  described  the  present  very  hum¬ 
ble  writer  as  “the  Saint  Just  of  our 
Revolution.”  The  description  was 
received  with  lively  applause.  It  would 
be  indelicate  to  wonder  how  many  in  a 
hundred,  even  in  that  audience  of  the 
elect,  had  ever  heard  of  Saint  Just,  how 
many  in  five  hundred  could  have  spelled 
his  name,  and  how  many  in  a  thousand 
could  have  told  any  three  facts  in  his 
career.  But  let  us  muse  for  a  moment 
upon  the  portrait.  I  take  down  the 
first  picture  of  St.  Just  that  comes  to 
my  hand.  M.  Taine  is  the  artist  ; — 

“  Among  these  energetic  nullities  we 
see  gradually  rising  a  young  monster — 
with  face  handsome  and  tranquil — Saint 
Just  !  A  sort  of  precocious  Sulla,  who 
at  five-and-twenty  suddenly  springs 
from  the  ranks,  and  by  force  of  atrocity 
wins  his  place  f  Six  years  before,  he 
began  life  by  an  act  of  domestic  rob¬ 
bery  :  while  on  a  visit  at  his  mother’s, 
he  ran  away  in  the  night  with  her  plate 
and  jewels  ;  for  that  he  was  locked  up 
for  six  months.  On  his  release,  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  leisure  in  the  composition  of 
an  odious  poem.  Then  he  flung  him¬ 
self  head  foremost  into  the  Revolution. 
Blood  calcined  by  study,  a  colossal 
pride,  a  conscience  completely  un* 
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hinged,  an  imagination  haunted  by  the 
bloody  recollections  of  Rome  and 
Sparta,  an  intelligence  falsified  and 
twisted  until  it  found  itself  most  at  its 
ease  in  the  practice  of  enormous  para¬ 
dox,  barefaced  sophism,  and  murderous 
lying'—all  these  perilous  ingredients, 
mixed  in  a  furnace  of  concentrated  am¬ 
bition,  boiled  and  |fennented  .long  and 
silently  in  his  breast.” 

It  is,  no  doubt,  hard  to  know  our¬ 
selves.  One  may  entertain  demons  un¬ 
awares,  and  have  calcined  blood  without 
being  a  bit  the  wiser.  Still,  I  do  not 
find  the  likeness  striking.  It  would  have 
done  just  as  well  to  call  me  Nero,  Tor- 
quemada,  lago,  or  Bluebeard. 

Whether  the  present  writer  does  or 
does  not  deserve  all  the  compliments 
that  history  has  paid  to  Saint  Just,  is  a 
very  slight  and  trivial  question,  with 
which  the  public  will  naturally  not 
much  concern  itself.  But  as  some  use 
is,  from  time  to  time,  made  of  the 
writer's  imputed  delinquencies  to  preju¬ 
dice  an  important  cause,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  try  in  a  page  or  two  to 
give  a  better  account  of  things.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  written  on  revolution¬ 
ists  like  Robespierre,  and  destructive 
thinkers  like  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  It 
is  true  that  he  believes  the  two  latter  to 
have  been  on  the  whole,  when  all  de¬ 
ductions  are  made,  on  the  side  of  hu¬ 
man  progress.  But  what  sort  of  foun¬ 
dation  is  this  for  the  inference  that  he 
“  finds  his  models  in  the  heroes  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  and  ”  looks  for 
his  methods  in  the  Reign  of  Terror”? 
It  would  be  equally  logical  to  infer  that 
because  I  have  written,  not  without 
sympathy  and  appreciation,  of  Joseph 
de  Maistre,  I  therefore  find  my  model 
in  a  hero  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  and 
look  for  my  methods  in  the  revived 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  over  all  sec¬ 
ular  and  temporal  authorities.  It  would 
be  just  as  fair  to  say  that  because  I 
pointed  out,  as  it  was  the  critic’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  do,  the  many  admirable  merits, 
and  the  important  moral  influences  on 
the  society  of  that  time,  of  the  New 
Hetoisa,  therefore  I  am  bound  to  think 
Saint  Preux  a  very  fine  fellow,  particu¬ 
larly  fit  to  be  a  model  and  a  hero  for 
Young  Ireland.  Only  on  the  principle 
that  who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself 


be  fat,  can  it  be  held  that  who  writes  on 
Danton  must  be  himself  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  a  Dantonist. 

The  most  insignificant  of  literary 
contributions  have  a  history  and  an 
origin  ;  and  the  history  of  these  contri¬ 
butions  is  short  and  simple  enough. 
Carlyle  with  all  the  force  of  his  humor¬ 
istic  genius  had  impressed  upon  his  gen¬ 
eration  an  essentially  one-sided  view 
both  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a 
whole,  and  of  the  French  thinkers  of 
that  century  in  particular.  His  essay 
on  Diderot,  his  lecture  on  Rousseau, 
his  chapters  on  Voltaire,  with  all  their 
brilliance,  penetration,  and  incomparable 
satire,  were  the  high-water  mark  in  this 
country  of  the  literary  reaction  against 
the  French  school  of  Revolution. 
Everybody  knows  the  famous  diatribes 
against  the  Bankrupt  Century  and  all 
its  men  and  all  its  works.  Voltaire's 
furies,  Diderot’s  indigestions,  Rousseau’s 
nauseous  amours,  and  the  odd  tricks  and 
shifts  of  the  whole  of  them  and  their 
company,  offered  ready  material  for  the 
boisterous  horseplay  of  the  transcenden¬ 
tal  humorist.  Then  the  tide  began  to 
turn.  Mr.  Buckle’s  book  on  the  history 
of  civilization  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  But  it  was  the  historical  chapters 
in  Comte’s  Positive  Philosophy  that 
first  opened  the  minds  of  many  of  us, 
who,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  were 
young  men,  to  a  very  different  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  true  place  of  those  schools 
in  the  literary  and  social  history  of 
Western  Europe.  We  learnt  to  perceive 
that  though  much  in  the  thought  and 
the  lives  of  the  literary  precursors  of  the 
Revolution  laid  them  fairly  open  to 
Carlyle’s  banter,  yet  banter  was  not  all, 
and  even  grave  condemnation  was  not 
all.  In  essays,  like  mine,  written  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  with  the  object 
of  trying  to  trim  the  balance  rather  more 
correctly,  it  may  well  have  been  that  the 
better  side  of  the  thinkers  concerned 
was  sometimes  unduly  dwelt  upon,  and 
their  worse  side  unduly  left  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  It  may  well  have  been  that  an 
impression  of  personal  adhesion  was 
conveyed  which  only  very  partially  ex¬ 
isted,  or  even  where  it  did  not  exist  at 
all :  that  is  a  risk  of  misinterpretation 
which  it  is  always  hard  for  the  histori¬ 
cal  critic  to  escape.  There  may  have 
been  a  too  eager  tone  ;  but  to  be  a  little 
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eager  is  not  a  very  bad  vice  at  any  age 
under  the  critical  forty.  There  were 
some  needlessly  aggressive  passages,  and 
some  sallies  which  ought  to  have  been 
avoided,  because  they  gave  pain  to  good 
people.  There  was  perhaps  too  much 
of  the  particular  excitement  of  the  time. 
It  was  the  date  when  Essays  and  Revinvs 
was  still  thought  a  terrible  explosive  ; 
when  Bishop  Colenso’s  arithmetical  tests 
as  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  chil* 
dren  of  Israel  were  believed  to  be  sap¬ 
ping  not  only  the  inspiration  of  the 
Pentateuch  but  the  foundations  of  the 
Faith  and  the  Church  ;  and  when  Dar¬ 
win’s  scientific  speculations  were  shak¬ 
ing  the  civilized  world.  Some  excite¬ 
ment  was  to  be  pardoned  in  days  like 
those,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  one  side 
needed  pardon  at  least  as  much  as  the 
other.  For  the  substantial  soundness 
of  the  general  views  which  I  took  of  the 
French  revolutionary  thinkers  at  that 
time,  I  feel  no  apprehension  ;  nor — some 
possible  occasional  phrases  or  sentences 
excepted  and  apart — do  I  see  the  smallest 
reason  to  shrink  or  to  depart  from  any 
one  of  them.  So  far  as  one  particular 
reference  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  body  of  criticism,  the 
following  lines,  which  close  my  chapter 
on  the  “  Encyclopaedia,”  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  any  others,  and  I 
shall  perhaps  be  excused  for  trans¬ 
cribing  them  : — 

“  An  urgent  social  task  lay  before 
France  and  before  Europe  :  it  could 
not  be  postponed  .until  the  thinkers  had 
worked  out  a  scheme  of  philosophic 
completeness.  The  thinkers  did  not 
seriously  make  any  effort  after  this 
completeness.  The  Encyclopaedia  was 
the  most  serious  attempt,  and  it  did  not 
wholly  fail.  As  I  replace  in  my  shelves 
this  mountain  of  volumes,  ‘  dusky  and 
huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight,’  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  their  pages  will  sel¬ 
dom  again  be  disturbed  by  me  or  by 
others.  They  served  a  great  purpose  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  are  now  a 
monumental  ruin,  clothed  with  all  the 
profuse  associations  of  history.  It  is 
no  Ozymandias  of  Egypt,  king  of  kings, 
whose  wrecked  shape  of  stone  and  ster¬ 
ile  memories  we  contemplate.  We 
think  rather  of  the  gray  and  crumbling 
walls  of  an  ancient  stronghold,  reared 
by  the  endeavor  of  stout  hands  and 


faithful,  whence  in  its  own  day  and 
generation  a  band  once  went  forth 
against  barbarous  hordes,  to  strike  a 
blow  for  humanity  and  truth.”* 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  same 
view  of  the  work  of  these  famous  men, 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  social  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  time,  commends  itself  to  Mr. 
Lecky,  who  has  since  gone  diligently 
and  with  a  candid  mind  over  the  same 
ground,  f  Then  where  is  the  literary 
Jacobin  ? 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  fish 
out  a  sentence  or  a  short  passage  here 
and  there  which,  if  taken  by  itself,  may 
wear  a  very  sinister  look,  and  carry  the 
most  alarming  impressions. 

Not  many  days  ago  a  writer  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Times  which  furnishes  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  controversy. 
He  gave  himself  the  ambiguous  designa¬ 
tion  of  *’ Catholicus  but  his  style 
bore  traces  of  the  equivocally  Catholic 
climate  of  Munich.  His  aim  was  the 
lofty  and  magnanimous  one  of  importing 
theological  prejudice  into  the  great 
political  dispute  of  the  day  ;  in  the 
interest,  strange  to  say,  of  the  Irish 
party  who  have  been  for  ages  the  relent¬ 
less  oppressors  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  who  even  now  hate  and 
despise  it  with  all  the  virulence  of  a 
Parisian  Red.  This  masked  assailant 
conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
I  applaud  and  sympathize  with  the  events 
of  the  winter  of  1 793,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  odious  procession  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  at  Notre  Dame. 
He  says,  moreover,  that  I  have  ”  the 
effrontery  to  imply  that  the  horrible 
massacres  of  the  Revolution  .  .  .  were 
‘  a  very  mild  story  compared  with  the 
atrocities  of  the  Jews  or  the  crimes  of 
Catholicism.’  ”  No  really  honest  and 
competent  disputant  would  have  hit  on 
”  effrontery  ”  as  the  note  of  the  passage 
referred  to,  if  he  had  had  its  whole 
spirit  and  drift  before  him.  The  reader 
shall,  if  he  pleases,  judge  for  himself. 
After  the  words  just  quoted,  I  go  on  to 
say  : — 

”  Historical  recriminations,  however, 
are  not  edifying.  It  is  perfectly  fair, 
when  Catholics  talk  of  the  atheist  Ter¬ 
ror,  to  rejoin  that  the  retainers  of  Anjou 


*  Diderot,  I.  247. 
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and  Montpensier  slew  more  men  and 
women  on  the  first  day  of  the  Saint  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  than  perished  in  Paris 
through  the  Years  I.  and  II.  But  the 
retort  does  us  no  good  beyond  the 
region  of  dialectic.  Some  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Chaumette  were  full  of  enlight¬ 
enment  and  hope.  But  it  would  be  far 
better  to  share  the  superstitious  opin¬ 
ions  of  a  virtuous  and  benignant  priest, 
like  the  Bishop  in  Victor  Hugo’s  Misi~ 
rabies^  than  to  hold  these  good  opinions 
of  Chaumette,  as  he  held  them,  with  a 
rancorous  intolerance,  a  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others, 
and  a  shallow  forgetfulness  of  all  that 
great  and  precious  part  of  our  nature 
that  lies  out  of  the  domain  of  the  logical 

understanding .  In  every  family 

where  a  mother  sought  to  have  her 
child  baptized,  or  where  sons  and 
daughters  sought  to  have  the  dying 
spirit  of  the  old  consoled  by  the  last 
sacrament,  there  sprang  up  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  government  which  had 
closed  the  churches  and  proscribed  the 
priests.  How  could  a  society  whose 
spiritual  life  had  been  nourished  in  the 
solemn  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages 
suddenly  turn  to  embrace  a  gaudy 
paganism  ?  The  common  self-respect 
of  humanity  was  outraged  by  apostate 
priests  ...  as  they  filed  before  the 
Convention,  led  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  accompanied  by  rude  aco¬ 
lytes  bearing  piles  of  the  robes  and  the 
vessels  of  silver  and  gold  with  which 
they  had  once  served  their  holy  of¬ 
fice.”* 

Where  is  the  effrontery,  the  search 
for  methods  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the 
applause  for  revolutionary  models  ? 
Such  inexcusable  perversion  of  a 
writer’s  meaning  for  an  evanescent 
political  object — and  a  very  shabby  ob¬ 
ject  too — is  enough  to  make  one  think 
that  George  III.  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  when  he  once  delivered 
himself  of  the  saying,  that  ‘‘  Politics  are 
a  trade  for  a  rascal,  not  for  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

Let  me  cite  another  more  grotesque 
piece  of  irrelevancy  with  a  similar 
drift.  Some  months  ago  the  present 
writer  chanced  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  Welsh  Disestablishment.  Wales, 

*  Misc.  i.  77-79. 
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at  any  rate,  would  seem  to  be  far 
enough  away  from  EmilCy  Candide,  the 
Law  of  Prairial,  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  The  Times,  however, 
instantly  said*  that  it  would  be  affecta¬ 
tion  to  express  any  surprise,  because  my 
unfortunate  ”  theories  and  principles, 
drawn  from  French  sources  and  framed 
on  French  models,  all  tend  to  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  comprehensive  political  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  encouragement  of 
arrangements  based  on  the  minor  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  race  or  dialect.”  Was  there 
ever  in  the  world  such  prodigious  non¬ 
sense  ?  What  French  sources,  what 
French  models  ?  If  French  models 
point  in  any  one  direction  rather  than 
another,  it  is  away  from  disintegration 
and  straight  toward  centralization. 
Everybody  knows  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  notorious  facts  of  French  history 
from  the  days  of  Lewis  XL  or  Cardinal 
Richelieu  down  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
So  far  from  French  models  encouraging 
”  arrangements  based  on  the  minor  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  race  and  dialect,”  France 
is  the  first  great  example  in  modern  his¬ 
tory,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  a  perse¬ 
vering  process  of  national  unification, 
and  the  firm  suppression  of  all  provin¬ 
cial  particularisms.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  French  political  leaders  in  gen¬ 
eral  :  it  is  particularly  true  of  the  Jacobin 
leaders.  Rousseau  himself,  I  admit, 
did  in  one  place  point  in  the  direction 
of  confederation  ;  but  only  in  the  sense 
that  for  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and 
just  administration  on  the  other,  the 
unit  should  not  be  too  large  to  admit  of 
the  participation  of  the  j>ersons  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  management  of  their  own 
public  affairs.  If  the  Jacobins  had  not 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  out  the  invaders,  they  might 
have  developed  the  germ  of  truth  in 
Rousseau’s  loose  way  of  stating  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  decentralization.  As  it  was, 
above  all  other  French  schools,  the 
Jacobins  dealt  most  sternly  with  par- 
ticularist  pretensions.  Of  all  men,  these 
supposed  masters,  teachers,  and  models 
of  mine  are  least  to  be  called  Separat¬ 
ists.  To  them  more  than  to  any  other 
of  the  revolutionary  parties  the  great 
heresy  of  Federalism  was  most  odious  ; 
and  if  I  were  a  faithful  follower  of  the 
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Jacobin  model,  I  should  have  least 
patience  with  nationalist  sentiment 
whether  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales, 
and  should  most  rigorously  insist  on 
that  cast-iron  incorporation  which,  as  it 
happens,  in  the  case  of  Ireland  I  believe 
to  be  equally  hopeless  and  undesirable. 
This  explanation,  therefore,  of  my  favor 
for  Welsh  Disestablishment  is  as  ab¬ 
surdly  ignorant  as  it  is  far-fetched  and 
irrelevant. 

The  logical  process  is  worth  an  in¬ 
stant’  s  examination.  The  position  is  no 
less  than  this, — that  to  attempt  truly  to 
appreciate  the  place  and  the  value  in  the 
history  of  thought  and  social  movements 
of  men  who  have  been  a  hundred  years 
in  their  graves,  and  to  sympathize  with 
certain  sides  and  certain  effects  of  their 
activity  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  French  society  then  found 
itself,  is  the  same  thing  as  binding  your¬ 
self  to  apply  their  theories  and  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  activity,  under  an  entirely 
heterogeneous  set  of  circumstances,  in 
a  different  country,  and  in  a  society  with 
wholly  dissimilar  requirements.  That  is 
the  argument  if  we  straighten  it  out 
The  childishness  of  any  such  contention 
is  so  obvious,  that  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  reproducing  it,  were  it  not  that  this 
very  contention  has  made  its  appearance 
at  my  exf>ense  several  times  a  month  for 
the  last  two  years  in  all  sorts  of  impor¬ 
tant  and  respectable  prints.  ^ 

For  instance,  it  appears  that  I  once 
said  somewhere  that  Danton  looked  on  at 
the  doings  of  his  bloodier  associates  with 
“  sombre  acquiescence.”  Argal,  it  was 
promptly  pointed  out — and  I  espy  the 
dark  phrase  constantly  adorning  leading 
articles  to  this  day — the  man  who  said 
that  Danton  sombrely  acquiesced  in  the 
doings  of  Billaud,  Collot,  and  the  rest, 
must  of  necessity,  being  of  a  firm  and 
logical  mind,  himself  sombrely  acqui¬ 
esce  in  moonlighting  and  cattle-hough¬ 
ing  in  Ireland.  Apart  from  the  curious 
compulsion  of  the  reasoning,  what  is 
the  actual  state  of  the  case  ?  Acquies¬ 
cence  is  hardly  a  good  description  of  the 
mood  of  a  politician  who  scorns  delights 
and  lives  laborious  days  in  actively  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  vigorous  policy  and  an  effec¬ 
tive  plan  which,  as  be  believes,  would 
found  order  in  Ireland  on  a  new  and 
more  hopeful  base.  He  may  be  wrong, 
but  where  is  the  acquiescence,  whether 
sombre  or  serene  ? 


The  equally  misplaced  name  of  Fatal¬ 
ism  is  sometimes  substituted  for  acqui¬ 
escence,  in  criticisms  of  this  stamp.  In 
any  such  sense  anybody  is  a  fatalist  who 
believes  in  a  relation  between  cause  and 
effect.  If  it  is  fatalism  to  assume  that, 
given  a  certain  chain  of  social  or  political 
antecedents,  they  will  inevitably  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  certain  chain  of  consequences, 
then  every  sensible  observer  of  any 
series  or  events  is  a  fatalist.  Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  secret  ballot,  have  within 
the  last  sixty  years  completely  shifted 
the  balance  of  political  power  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Land  legislation  has  revolution¬ 
ized  the  conditions  of  ownership. 
These  vast  and  vital  changes  in  Ireland 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  transfer 
of  decisive  power  from  aristocracy  to 
numbers  in  Great  Britain,  and  Great 
Britain  is  arbiter.  Is  it  fatalism,  or  is  it 
common  sense,  to  perceive  that  one  new 
effect  of  new  causes  so  potent  must  be 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  system  of 
Irish  government.  To  dream  that  you 
could  destroy  the  power  of  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  without  finding  new,  and  that  hav¬ 
ing  invited  the  nation  to  speak  you 
could  continue  to  ignore  the  national 
sentiment,  was  and  is  the  very  height  of 
political  folly,  and  the  longer  the  dream 
is  persisted  in  the  ruder  will  be  the 
awakening.  Surely  the  stupidest  fatal¬ 
ism  is  far  more  truly  to  be  ascribed  to 
those  who  insist  that  Ireland  was  eter¬ 
nally  predestined  to  turmoil,  confusion, 
and  torment ;  that  there  alone  the  event 
defies  calculation  ;  and  that,  however 
wisely,  carefully,  and  providently  you 
modify  or  extinguish  causes,  in  Ireland, 
though  nowhere  else,  effects  will  still 
survive  with  shape  unaltered  and  force 
unabated. 

No  author  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
anybody  has  read  all  bis  books  or  any 
of  them,  but  he  may  reasonably  claim 
that  he  shall  not  be  publicly  classified, 
labelled,  catalogued,  and  placed  in  the 
shelves,  on  the  strength  of  half  of  his 
work,  and  that  half  arbitrarily  selected. 
If  it  be  permitted  to  me  without  excess 
of  egotism  to  name  the  masters  to  whom 
I  went  to  school  in  the  days  of  early 
manhood,  so  far  from  being  revolution¬ 
ists  and  terrorists,  they  belonged  entirely 
to  the  opposite  camp.  Austin’s  Juris¬ 
prudence  and  Mill’s  Lagic  and  Utilitari¬ 
anism  were  everything,  and  Rousseau’s 
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Social  Contract  was  nothing.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  I 
never  said  a  word  about  Natural 
Rights"  in  any  piece  of  practical  pub¬ 
lic  business  in  aill  my  life ;  and  when 
that  famous  phrase  again  made  its  naked 
appearance  on  the  platform  three  or 
four  years  ago,  it  gave  me  as  much  sur¬ 
prise  and  dismay  as  if  1  were  this  after¬ 
noon  to  meet  a  Deinotherium  shambling 
down  Parliament  Street.  Mill  was  the 
chief  influence  for  me,  as  he  was  for 
most  of  my  contemporaries  in  those 
days.  Experience  of  life  and  indepen¬ 
dent  useuf  one’s  mind — which  he  would 
have  been  the  most  ready  of  men  to  ap¬ 
plaud — have  since,  as  is  natural,  led  to 
many  important  corrections  and  deduc¬ 
tions  in  Mill’s  political  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  teaching.  But  then  we  were  disci¬ 
ples,  and  not  critics  ;  and  nobody  will 
suppose  that  the  admirer  of  Words¬ 
worth,  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Cole¬ 
ridge.  and  of  the  treatise  on  Represen¬ 
tative  Government,  the  administrator  in 
the  most  bureaucratic  and  authoritative 
of  public  services,  was  a  terrorist  or  an 
unbridled  democrat,  or  anything  else 
but  the  most  careful  and  rationalistic 
of  political  theorizers.  It  was  Mill  who 
first  held  up  for  my  admiration  the  il¬ 
lustrious  man  whom  .Austin  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  called  the  "  godlike  Turgot,"  and 
it  was  he  who  encouraged  me  to  make  a 
study  of  that  great  and  inspiring  char¬ 
acter.  I  remember  the  suspicion  and 
the  murmuiings  with  which  Louis  Blanc, 
then  living  in  brave  and  honorable  exile 
in  London,  and  the  good  friend  of  so 
many  of  us,  and  who  was  really  a  liter¬ 
ary  Jacobin  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
remonstrated  against  that  piece  of  what 
he  thought  grievously  misplaced  glorifi¬ 
cation.  Turgot  was,  indeed,  a  very 
singular  hero  with  whom  to  open  the 
career  of  literary  Jacobin.  So  was 
Burke, — the  author  of  those  wise  sen¬ 
tences  that  still  ring  in  our  ears  :  "  The 
question  with  me  is,  not  whether  you  have 
a  right  to  render  your  people  miserable, 
but  whether  it  is  not  your  interest  to  make 
them  happy.  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer 
tells  me  I  may  do,  but  what  humanity, 
reason,  and  justice  tell  me  1  ought  to  do. 
Nobody  shall  persuade  me,  where  a  whole 
people  are  concerned,  that  acts  of  lenity 
are  not  means  of  conciliation."  Burke, 
Austin,  Mill,  Turgot,  Comte — what 
New  SERtEs.— Vol.  XLVII.,  No.  5 
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strange  sponsors  for  the  "  theories  and 
principles  of  the  Terror"! 

What  these  opinions  came  to,  roughly 
speaking,  was  something  to  this  effect ; 
That  the  power  alike  of  statesmen  and 
of  publicists  over  the  course  of  affairs  is 
strictly  limited  ;  that  institutions  and 
movements  are  not  capable  of  immediate 
or  indefinite  modification  by  any  amount 
of  mere  will  ;  that  political  tiuths  are 
always  relative,  and  never  absolute ; 
that  the  test  of  practical,  political,  or 
social  proposals  is  not  their  conformity 
to  abstract  ideals,  but  to  convenience, 
utility,  expediency,  and  occasion  ;  that 
for  the  reformer,  considerations  of  time 
and  place  may  be  paramount ;  and  final¬ 
ly,  as  Mill  himself  has  put  it,  that  gov¬ 
ernment  is  always  either  in  the  hands, 
or  passing  into  the  hands,  of  whatever  is 
the  strongest  power  in  society,  and  that 
what  this  power  is,  and  shall  be,  de¬ 
pends  less  on  institutions  than  institu¬ 
tions  depend  upon  it.  If  I  were  pressed 
for  an  illustration  of  these  principles  at 
work,  inspiring  the  minds  and  guiding 
the  practice  of  responsible  statesmen  in 
great  transactions  of  our  own  day  and 
generation,  I  should  point  to  the  sage, 
the  patient,  the  triumphant  action  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro  slaves.  However  that  may 
be,  contrast  a  creed  of  this  kind  with 
the  abstract,  absolute,  geometric,  unhis- 
toric,  peremptory  notions  and  reasonings 
that  formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  most, 
though  not  quite  all,  of  the  French  rev¬ 
olutionists,  alike  in  action  and  in 
thought.  It  is  plain  that  they  are  the 
direct  opposite  and  contradictory  of  one 
another. 

To  clench  the  matter  by  chapter  and 
verse,  I  should  like  to  recall  what  I  have 
said  of  these  theories  and  principles  in 
their  most  perfect  and  most  important 
literary  version.  How  have  I  described 
Rousseau’s  Social  Contract  ?  It  placed, 
I  said,  the  centre  of  social  activity  else¬ 
where  than  in  careful  and  rational  exam¬ 
ination  of  social  conditions,  and  careful 
and  rational  effort  to  modify  them.  It 
substituted  a  retrograde  aspiration  for 
direction,  and  emotion  for  the  discovery 
of  law.  It  overlooked  the  crucial  diffi¬ 
culty — namely,  how  to  summon  new 
force,  without  destroying  the  sound 
parts  of  a  structure  which  it  has  taken 
many  generations  to  erect.  Its  method 
45 
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was  geometric  instead  of  being  historic, 
and  hence  its  “  desperate  absurdity.” 
Its  whole  theory  was  constructed  with 
an  imperfect  consideration  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  human  nature,  and  with  too  nar¬ 
row  a  view  of  society.  It  ignored  the 
great  fact  that  government  is  the  art  of 
wisely  dealing  with  huge  groups  of  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  of  hostile  passions,  of 
hardly  reconcilable  aims,  of  vehemently 
opposed  forces.  It  ”  gives  us  not  the 
least  help  toward  the  solution  of  any  of 
the  problems  of  actual  government.  ” 

Such  language  as  all  this  is  hardly 
that  of  a  disciple  to  a  master,  in  respect 
of  theories  and  principles  which  he  is 
making  his  own  for  the  use  of  a  life¬ 
time.  ”  There  has  been  no  attempt”  [in 
these  pages],  I  said  in  winding  up,  ”  to 
palliate  either  the  shallowness  or  the 
practical  mischievousness  of  the  Social 
Contract.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
its  influence.  We  should  be  false  to  our 
critical  principle,  if  we  do  not  recognize 
the  historical  effect  of  a  speculation  sci¬ 
entifically  valueless.”  Any  writer  would 
have  stamped  himself  as  both  unfit  for 
the  task  that  I  had  undertaken,  and  en¬ 
tirely  below  the  level  of  the  highest  crit¬ 
ical  standard  of  the  day,  if  he  had  for 
a  moment  dreamed  of  taking  any  other 
point  of  view. 

As  for  historical  hero-worship,  after 
Carlyle’s  fashion,  whether  with  Jacobin 
idols  or  any  other,  it  is  a  mood  of  mind 
that  must  be  uncongenial  to  anybody 
who  had  ever  been  at  all  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mill.  Without  being  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  to  disparage  the  part  played  by 
great  men  in  great  crises,  we  could  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  barbaric  and  cyn¬ 
ical  school,  who  make  greatness  identi¬ 
cal  with  violence,  force,  and  mere  iron 
will.  Cromwell  said,  in  vindication  of 
himself,  that  England  had  need  of  a 
constable,  and  it  was  true.  The  con¬ 
stable,  the  soldier,  the  daring  counsellor 
at  the  helm,  are  often  necessities  of  the 
time.  It  is  often  a  necessity  of  the  time 
that  the  energy  of  a  nation  or  of  a  move¬ 
ment  should  gather  itself  up  in  a  reso¬ 
lute  band  or  a  resolute  chief  ;  as  the 
revolutionary  energy  of  France  gathered 
itself  up  in  the  greater  Jacobins,  or  that 
of  England  in  Oliver  Cromwell.  Goethe 
says  that  nature  bids  us  ''Take  all,  but 
pay”  Revolutions  and  heroes  may 
give  us  all,  but  not  without  price.  This 
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is  at  the  best,  and  the  best  is  the  ex¬ 
ception.  The  grandiose  types  mostly 
fail.  In  our  own  day,  people  talk,  for 
example,  with  admiration  of  Cromwell’s 
government  .in  Ireland, — as  if  it  were  a 
success,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
worst  chapters  in  the  whole  history  of 
Irish  failure.  It  was  force  carried  to  its 
utmost.  Hundreds  were  put  to  the 
sword,  thousands  were  banished  to  be 
slaves  of  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  remnant  were  driven  miserably 
off  into  the  desolate  wilds  of  Connaught. 
But  all  this  only  prepared  the  way  for 
further  convulsions  and  deadlier  dis¬ 
content. 

It  is  irrational  to  contrast  Carlyle’s 
heroes,  Cromwell,  Mirabeau,  Frederick, 
Napoleon,  with  men  like  Washington  or 
Lincoln.  The  circumstances  were  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  conditions  of  public  use 
and  of  personal  greatness  were  different. 
But  if  we  are  to  talk  of  ideals,  heroes, 
and  models,  I,  for  one,  should  hardly 
look  to  France  at  all.  Jefferson  was  no 
flatterer  of  George  Washington  ;  but  his 
character  of  Washington  comes  far  near¬ 
er  to  the  right  pattern  of  a  great  ruler 
than  can  be  found  in  any  of  Carlyle’s 
splendid  dithyrambs,  and  it  is  no  waste 
of  time  to  recall  and  to  transcribe  it : — 

Hit  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without 
being  of  the  rery  first  order  ;  his  penetration 
strong,  though  not  to  acute  as  that  of  a  New 
ton.  Bacon,  or  Locke  ;  and  as  far  as  he  saw, 
no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow 
in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention  or 
imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence 
the  common  remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where 
bearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever 
was  best ;  and  certainly  no  general  ever 
planned  his  battles  more  judiciously.  But  if 
deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if 
any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sud¬ 
den  circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a  re^just- 
ment.  He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  per¬ 
sonal  dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character 
wax  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circum¬ 
stance,  every  consideration,  was  maturely 
weighed  ;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but 
when  once  decided,  going  through  with  his 
purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  in¬ 
tegrity  was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  in¬ 
flexible  I  have  ever  known  ;  no  motives  of  in¬ 
terest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
being  able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was,  in¬ 
deed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  wise,  a 
good,  and  a  great  man.  His  temper  was  nat¬ 
urally  irritable  and  high  toned  ;  but  reflection 
and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual 
ascendency  over  it. 
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In  conclusion,  the  plain  truth  is  that 
all  parallels,  analogies,  and  similitudes 
between  the  French  Revolution,  or  any 
part  or  phase  of  it,  and  our  affairs  in 
Ireland  are  moonshine.  For  the  prac¬ 
tical  politician  his  problem  is  always  in¬ 
dividual.  For  his  purposes  history 
never  repeats  itself.  Human  nature, 
doubtless,  hat  a  weakness  for  a  prece¬ 
dent  ;  it  is  a  weakness  to  be  respected. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  reproduction  of  social  and  political 
combinations  of  circumstance.  To  talk 
about  Robespierre  in  Ireland  is  just  as 
idle  as  it  was  in  Robespierre  to  harangue 
about  Lycurgus  and  Brutus  in  Paris. 
To  compare  the  two  is  to  place  Ireland 
under  a  preposterous  magnifying-glass 
of  monstrous  dimension.  Nor  is  dis¬ 
parity  of  scale  the  only  difference,  vital 
as  that  is.  In  no  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  a  community  in  a  state 
of  ferment,  save  the  odium  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  landlords,  and  that  not  uni¬ 
versal,  does  Ireland  to-day  really  resem¬ 
ble  the  France  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Manners,  ideas,  beliefs,  traditions, 
crumbling  institutions,  rising  aspira¬ 
tions,  the  ordering  of  castes  and  classes, 
the  rivalry  of  creeds,  the  relations  with 
the  governing  power — all  constitute  ele¬ 
ments  of  such  radical  divergence  as  to 
make  comparison  for  any  more  serious 
purpose  than  giving  a  conventional  and 
familiar  point  to  a  sentence,  entirely 
worthless. 

It  is  pure  dilettantism,  again,  to  seek 
the  moral  of  Irish  commotions  in  the 
insurrection  of  La  Vendee.  That,  as 
somebody  has  said,  was  like  a  rising  of 
the  ancient  Gauls  at  the  voice  of  the 
Druids,  and  led  by  their  great  chiefs. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  compare  La 
Vendee  with  Ireland  when  the  peasantry 
take  the  field  against  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  with  Beresfords,  Fitzgeralds,  and 
Bourkes  at  their  head.  If  the  Vendeans 
had  risen  to  drive  out  the  Charettes,  the 
Bonchamps,  the  Larochejacquelins,  the 
parallel  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark.  The  report  of  the  Devon  Com¬ 
mission,  the  green  pamphlet  containing 
an  account  of  the  famous  three  days^ 
discussion  between  O’Connell  and  Butt 
in  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  1843, 
half  a  dozen  of  Lord  Clare’s  speeches 
between  1793  and  1800,  will  give  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  Irish  problem 


than  a  bushel  of  books  about  the  Ven- 
d6an  or  any  other  episode  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Equally  frivolous  is  it,  for  any  useful 
purpose  of  practical  enlightenment,  to 
draw  parallels  between  the  action  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  to-day  and 
that  of  the  French  clergy  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution.  There  is  no  sort  of 
force  in  the  argument  that  because  the 
French  clergy  fared  ill  at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,*  therefore  the  Irish  clergy  will  fare 
ill  when  self-government  is  bestowed  on 
Ireland.  Such  talk  is  mere  ingenious 
guess-work  at  best,  without  any  of  the 
foundations  of  a  true  historical  analogy. 
The  differences  between  the  two  cases 
are  obvious,  and  they  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  For  instance,  the  men  who 
came  to  the  top  of  affairs  in  France  were 
saturated  both  with  speculative  unbelief 
for  one  thing,  and  with  active  hatred  of 
the  Church  for  another.  In  Ireland,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  no  speculative  un¬ 
belief,  as  O'Connell  used  so  constantly 
to  boast ;  and  the  Church  being  poor, 
voluntary,  and  intensely  national  and 
popular,  has  nourished  none  of  those 
gross  and  swollen  abuses  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  not  unreasonable  animosity 
of  revolutionary  France.  In  truth,  it  is 
with  precisely  as  much  or  as  little  reason 
that  most  of  the  soothsayers  and  prog¬ 
nosticators  of  evil  take  the  directly  op¬ 
posite  line.  Instead  of  France  these 
choose,  as  they  have  an  equally  good 
right  to  do,  to  look  for  precedents  to 
Spain,  Belgium,  or  South  America. 
Why  not  ?  They  assure  us,  in  their 
jingling  phrase,  that  Home  Rule  means 
Rome  Rule,  that  the  priests  will  be  the 
masters,  and  that  Irish  autonomy  is 
only  another  name  for  the  reign  of  big¬ 
otry,  superstition,  and  obscurantism. 
One  of  these  two  mutually  destructive 
predictions  has  just  as  much  to  say  for 
itself  as  the  other,  and  no  more.  We 
may  leave  the  prophets  to  hght  it  out 
between  them  while  we  attend  to  our 
business,  and  examine  facts  and  proba¬ 
bilities  as  they  are,  without  the  aid  of 


•  The  Church  did  not  fare  so  very  111,  after 
all.  The  State,  in  1790,  undertook  the  debts 
of  the  Church  to  the  tune  of  130,000,000  lirres, 
and  assured  it  an  annual  Budget  of  rather 
more  than  that  amount — Boiteau’s  £/af  dt  la 
France,  p.  202. 
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capriciously  adopted  precedents  and 
fantastical  analogies. 

Parallels  from  France,  or  anywhere 
else,  may  supply  literary  amusement ; 
they  may  furnish  a  weapon  in  the  play 
of  controversy.  They  shed  no  light 
and  do  no  service  as  we  confront  the 
solid  facts  of  the  business  to  be  done. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  the  author  of 
a  very  useful  and  superior  commonplace 
when  he  wrote  :  “  No  man  who  is  badly 
informed  can  avoid  reasoning  badly.  I 
believe  that  whoever  is  rightly  instructed, 
and  rightly  persuaded  of  all  the  facts, 
would  never  do  anything  else  but  what 
he  ought.  ’  ’  Another  great  F reach  ruler, 
who,  even  more  than  Louis,  had  a  pierc¬ 
ing  eye  for  men  and  the  world  of  action, 
said  that  the  mind  of  a  general  ought  to 
be  like  a  field-glass,  and  as  clear  ;  to 
see  things  exactly  as  they  are,  et  jamais 
se  faire  des  tableaux,— to  compose 
the  objects  before  him  into  pictures. 
The  same  maxim  is  nearly  as  good  for 
the  man  who  has  to  conquer  difficulties 
in  the  field  of  government ;  and  anal* 
ogies  and  parallels  are  one  way  of  sub¬ 
stituting  pictures  for  plans  and  charts. 
Just  because  the  statesman’s  problem  is 
individual,  history  can  give  him  little 
help.  I  am  not  so  graceless  as  to  de¬ 
preciate  history  or  literature  either  for 
public  or  for  private  persons.  “  You 
are  a  roan,”  Napoleon  said  to  Goethe  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  literature 
should  prevent  the  reader  of  books  from 
being  a  man  ;  why  it  should  blind  him 
to  the  great  practical  truths  that  the  end 
of  life  is  not  to  think  but  to  will ;  that 


everything  in  the  world  has  its  decisive 
moment,  which  statesmen  know  and 
seize  ;  that  the  genius  of  politics,  as  a 
great  man  of  letters  truly  wrote,  has 
not  ”  All  or  Nothing  ”  for  its  motto, 
but  seeks  on  the  contrary  to  extract  the 
greatest  advantage  from  situations  the 
most  compromised,  and  never  flings  the 
helve  after  the  hatchet.  Like  literature 
the  use  of  history  in  politics  is  to  re¬ 
fresh,  to  open,  to  make  the  mind  gener¬ 
ous  and  hospitable  ;  to  enrich,  to  im¬ 
part  flexibility,  to  quicken  and  nourish 
political  imagination  and  invention,  to 
instruct  in  the  common  difficulties  and 
the  various  experiences  of  government ; 
to  enable  a  statesman  to  place  himself  at 
a  general  and  spacious  standpoint.  All 
this,  whether  it  be  worth  much  or  little, 
and  it  is  surely  worth  much,  is  something 
wholly  distinct  from  directly  aiding  a 
statesman  in  the  performance  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  task.  In  such  a  case  an  analogy 
from  history,  if  he  be  not  sharply  on  his 
guard,  is  actually  more  likely  than  not 
to  mislead  him.  1  certainly  do  not 
mean  the  history  of  the  special  problem 
itself.  Of  that  he  cannot  possibly  know 
too  much,  nor  master  its  past  course  and 
foregone  bearings  too  thoroughly.  Ire¬ 
land  is  a  great  standing  instance.  There 
is  no  more  striking  example  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  results  of  trying  to  overcome 
political  difficulties  without  knowing 
how  they  came  into  existence,  and 
where  they  have  their  roots.  The  only 
history  that  furnishes  a  clew  in  Irish 
questions  is  the  history  of  Ireland. — 
Nineteenth  Century. 
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It  is  curious  that  there  should  be  so 
much  information  extant  about  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty,  although  we  are  abso¬ 
lutely  unable  to  fix  its  date.  It  was  the 
twelfth  family  of  kings  which  ruled  in 
E^ypt ;  but  we  cannot  affirm  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  it  succeeded  the  eleventh  or 
was  succeeded  by  the  thirteenth.  In 
fact,  to  judge  from  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments  before  dates  can  be  assigned, 
the  first  six  dynasties  were  followed  by 
the  twelfth,  and  that  by  the  eighteenth 
and  the  nineteenth.  We  may  safely  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  began 


to  reign  in  1200  B.C.  ;  but  absolute 
chronology  only  begins  with  the  Persian 
invasion  in  527  b.c.  We  might  suppose 
that,  if  1200  can  be  fixed  for  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Dynasty,  it  would  be  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  calculation  to  discover  the  date 
of  the  T welfth  ;  and  this  is,  naturally, 
the  German  assumption.  The  same 
great  Egyptologist  who  gave  us  a  com¬ 
plete  hieroglyphic  grammar,  nine-tenths 
of  which  must  have  been  evolved  from 
his  own  inner  consciousness,  dates  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  from  2466  b.c.  to 
2266  ;  and  his  theory  suffices  to  work 
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by,  though,  as  wc  have  said,  we  cannot  greatest  difficulties  of  reading  and  inter- 
reach  back  with  confidence  to  within  a  pretation.  He  had  another  advantage 
whole  millennium  of  the  year  2266.  Yet  in  the  fact  that  much  of  the  heavy  work 
the  names,  the  successions,  the  pedigree,  had  already  been  carried  out,  and  that 


the  performances,  the  officials,  the  geo¬ 
graphical  limits  of  the  power  of  these  re¬ 
mote  kings  are  almost  as  well  known  as 
if  they  had  been  Roman  emperors. 
Usertsen  succeeded  Amenemhat,  and 
Amenerohat  Usertsen,  until  three  of  the 
one  name  and  four  of  the  other  had 
reigned  from  Nubia  to  the  Delta,  with  al¬ 
most  equal  ability,  and  leaving  behind 
them  monuments,  not  so  much  of  per¬ 
sonal  wealth  or  greatness,  like  the  pyra¬ 
mids  of  their  predecessors,  as  of  public 
utility,  like  the  Labyrinth  and  the  Nilo- 
meter,  by  which  the  water  supply  was 
regulated  all  over  Egypt.  If  we  would 
know  something  more  about  these  great 
rulers,  something  of  their  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  records  left 
by  their  officials,  and  so  far,  if  we  may 
judge,  “  like  master,  like  man,”  they 
must  have  been  seven  of  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  legislators  who  ever  reigned 
over  any  people  of  whom  we  know.  In 
these  records  we  learn  what  were  the 
morals  and  manners  likely  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  monarch,  and  each  offi¬ 
cial  prides  himself  on  having  carried 
out  the  just,  wise,  and  benevolent  policy 
of  his  master.  The  inscriptions  of  Beni 
Hassan  and  the  remarkable  "  Second 
Sallier  Papyrus”  have  been  repeatedly 
translated  and  quoted,  and  show  that 
long  before  Moses  the  principles  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
known  and  acted  upon  by  Amenemhat 
I.  and  his  son.  His  advice  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  is  to  give  to  the  lowly  and 
strengthen  the  weak  ;  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  and  to  see  that  none  in  his  land 
should  want  bread.  In  the  papyrus  just 
named  Amenemhat  states  that  ”  he  sent 
his  messengers  to  Abu.”  It  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  tombs  of  these  messengers 
which  Mr.  Wallis  Budge  described  in  the 
interesting  paper  read  before  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology  at  the  end  of 
last  month.  Mr.  Budge  was  sent  out 
to  Egypt  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  had  an  advantage  over 
most  explorers  in  that  country  as  his 
knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  was  already 
complete  ;  and  he  entered  on  the  labors 
prepared  for  him  by  General  Grenfell  at 
once  and  fully  armed  to  overcome  the 


he  was  spared  the  most  laborious  part 
of  such  excavations  as  those  of  Mr. 
Petrie,  who  has  always  had  to  organize 
and  control  a  band  of  native  workmen. 

It  was  thus  possible  for  Mr.  Budge  to 
economize  his  time  to  the  utmost,  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  he  got  through 
a  prodigious  amount  of  work  in  the  few 
weeks  of  his  stay. 

The  tombs  newly  discovered  are  on  a 
hill  of  sandstone,  seen  on  the  right  hand, 
or  western  bank,  as  we  approach  Aswan, 
the  ancient  Syene,  the  Ptolemaic  Sunnu, 
the  Biblical  Seveneh,  the  archaic  Abu, 
or  town  of  ivory  or  the  elephant,  from 
which  the  island  in  the  river  is  still 
called  Elephantine.  At  this  point  the 
granite  formation  crops  out,  and  the 
western  hill,  Contra-Syene,  is  the  last 
ridge  of  the  sandstone  which  borders  the 
Nile  from  Silsilis.  The  ancient  lords  of 
Syene  buried  their  dead  on  the  western 
side,  asjdid  the  Pyramid-builders  and  the 
people  of  Thebes,  as  much  for  conven¬ 
ience  as  for  any  religious  reason.  The 
Twelth  Dynasty  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan 
are  on  the  other  bank,  and  their  en¬ 
trances  face  the  opposite  way,  toward 
the  sunset.  Of  the  finest  of  the  tombs 
at  Syene,  Mr.  Budge  remarks  that  it 
could  best  be  seen  at  9  a.m.,  when  the 
morning  sun  shone  directly  into  it.  The 
monumental  tablet  of  Sabben  could  be 
seen  at  the  far  end.  We  have  remarked 
on  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Kings  of 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty  ;  but  Sabben  ruled 
Aswan  under  the  Sixth.  His  royal  mas¬ 
ter  was  the  giant  centenarian  Ra-nefer- 
Ka,  or  Pepi  II.,  who  reigned  a  hundred 
years.  The  tomb  of  Sabben  is  in  fine 
preservation,  and  full  of  inscriptions.  A 
second  tomb,  not  in  such  a  complete 
state,  is  that  of  Mechu,  and  a  third,  that 
of  Heq-ab,  but  the  most  important  is  on 
a  higher  level.  This  is  called  No.  31  by 
Mr.  Budge — a  number  which  gives  us 
an  idea  how  the  whole  hill  is  honey¬ 
combed.  Before  describing  the  tombs 
Mr.  Budge  gives  us  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  ancient  approach  to  the  high 
level.  What  the  makers  of  the  grottoes 
aimed  at  chiefly  was  that  the  best  stone 
should  be  used  ;  and,  though  Sabben  had 
to  be  content  with  a  lower  stratum. 
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Nub-kau-Ra*necht  was  buried  where  the 
stone  is  best  and  hardest,  near  the  top 
of  the  hill ;  and  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  the  discovery  is  that  a 
fine  broad  staircase  ran  from  the  quay 
up  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  layer 
of  stone  in  which  the  tombs  are  cut,  and 
that  this  stair  is  still  almost  perfect,  al¬ 
though  the  quay  has  been  wrecked.  The 
stairway  of  Milosis,  described  in  Allan 
Quariermain,  was  perhaps  fifty  feet 
higher,  but  cannot  much  have  surpassed 
this  one  at  Aswan.  Similar  stairways 
must  have  existed  at  Thebes  and  at 
Beni  Hassan,  but  they  have  long  per¬ 
ished.  Between  each  set  of  steps  at 
Aswan  is  a  slope,  up  which  the  coffins 
were  dragged  by  men  on  the  steps  at 
each  side.  When  General  Grenfell  first 
discovered  the  tombs,  he  cleared  the 
sand  from  the  steps  ;  but  already,  in 
eight  months,  when  Mr.  Budge  arrived, 
so  strong  is  the  drift,  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  covered,  and  had  to  be  dug  out 
again. 

The  tomb  No.  31  is  at  the  top,  and, 
from  what  Mr.  Budge  tells  us,  must  be 
considered  a  discovery  of  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  both  in  art  and 
history.  The  great  man  here  buried 
was  the  son  of  a  lady  named  Satihetep, 
who,  as  Mr.  Budge  believes,  was  the 
daughter  of  Se-renput,  who  occupied  an 
adjacent  tomb,  and  who  certainly  lived 
under  Usertsen  I.  Heq-ab,  mentioned 
above,  was  the  brother  of  the  lady 
Satihetep,  and  Mr.  Budge  found  a 
wrecked  tomb  which  had  belonged  to 
Seten,  a  granddaughter  of  Se-renput. 
So  that,  as  he  observes,  Se-renput  was 
the  founder  of  a  great  family  of  rulers 
of  Elephantine  during  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  and  these  tombs  were  made 
for  him  and  his  family.  At  Beni  Has¬ 
san  there  is  a  similar  succession  of  local 
rulers,  similarly  connected  through 
daughters.  Se-renput  held  a  chief  com- 
mandjn  an  expedition  to  Ethiopia,  which 
took  place  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
Usertsen  I.,  and  which  is  also  mentioned 
at  Beni  Hassan,  where  Amen-em-hat- 
Ameni  is  described  as  having  distin¬ 
guished  himself  signally  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  men.  The  tomb  of  Nub- 
kau-Ka-necht,  his  grandson,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  finest  of  the  series  and  the  best 
preserved.  The  mummy  pit  within  was 


also  discovered,  a  pit  within  a  pit  and 
within  a  third  pit,  the  care  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  conceal  the  bodies  having  l^en 
most  elaborate.  "  We  found,”  says  Mr. 
Budge.  ”  in  one  comer  of  the  pit  a  hol¬ 
low  about  two  feet  deep,  which  led  to  a 
very  narrow  passage  about  two  feet  wide 
by  eighteen  inches  high.  We  dragged 
ourselves  through  this  passage  one  by 
one,  and  found  that  on  the  other  side 
there  was  a  fourth  square  pit  or  shaft, 
the  sides  of  which  had  been  carefully 
smoothed.”  The  shaft  was  filled  up 
with  small  stones,  and  further  than  this 
point  the  explorers  did  not  penetrate ; 
but  the  shaft  was  no  doubt  the  final 
resting-place  of  Nub-kau-Ra-necht. 

As  we  have  said,  the  number  of  tombs 
in  this  same  hill  is  very  great,  and  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Budge's  forthcoming 
paper  for  an  account  of  some  of  them, 
and  of  an  interesting  Coptic  ”  dayr,”  or 
convent,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  It 
concludes  with  the  remark  that  the  stone 
staircase  is  unique,  and  that  the  so- 
called  ”  Proto-Doric”  columns  of  two  of 
the  tombs  are  of  a  character  elsewhere 
unknown.  One  of  the  most  curious  de¬ 
ductions  relates  to  the  violation  of  the 
tombs  at  some  very  early  period,  and 
Mr.  Budge  quotes  an  interesting  passage 
from  the  Coptic  Li/e  0/  Pisentios,  as  to 
the  existence  and  treatment  of  tombs  in 
the  seventh  century  A  d  ,  but  Mr.  Budge 
is  disposed  to  put  the  principal  destruc¬ 
tions  down  to  Catubyses.  The  tombs 
of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  were  probably 
opened  in  the  troublous  interval  before 
the  accession  of  the  T welfth  ;  and  the 
later  and  finer  caves  may  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  under  the  predecessors  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty ;  but  Mr.  Budge 
thinks  the  ruin  was  not  wrought  by 
Egyptian  hands,  and  quotes  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  John,  Bishop  of  Nikiu,  who  ex¬ 
pressly  states  that  the  Persian  soldiers 
destroyed  the  town  of  Aswan  ;  but  in 
addition  great  damage  was  done  by 
crowds  of  fanatical  recluses,  anchorites 
and  ascetics,  who  took  up  their  abodes 
in  these  spacious  tombs,  and,  looking 
upon  the  divinities  of  ancient  Egypt  as 
devils,  destroyed  or  plastered  them  over, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Temples  of  Kar- 
nak  and  Luxor,  and  many  other  places. 
— Saturday  Review. 
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English  statesmen  hare  a  practice, 
unknown,  as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
upon  the  Continent,  of  occasionally  lec¬ 
turing  upon  some  subject  of  human  in¬ 
terest  unconnected,  or  but  indirectly 
connected,  with  politics.  We  wish  some 
one  of  thereof  the  first  rank — Mr.  John 
Morley,  for  example,  or  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill — would  tell  us,  and  tell  us 
honestly,  the  precise  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  ex¬ 
cessive  publicity.  Lord  Randolph,  per¬ 
haps,  could  tell  us  best,  for  he  is  the 
subject  of  constant  praise  and  invective, 
and  he  is  said  to  read  everything  in  print 
about  himself.  What  does  he  find  to  be 
the  effect  upon  his  own  mind  after  a 
year  or  two  of  that  singular  and  unpleas¬ 
ing  discipline  ?  Is  he  disciplined,  or 
stung,  or  rendered  more  self-confident  ? 
It  is  the  custom  of  journalists  to  assume 
that  criticism  must  be  beneficial — they 
must  assume  it,  or  they  could  hardly 
pursue  their  trade  with  any  peace  of 
mind — but  though  that  may  be  true  of 
the  whole  body  of  public  men,  it  can 
hardly  he  completely  true  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  One  would  fancy  that  the  effect 
of  perpetual  criticism,  of  being  subjected 
always  to  an  over-bright  light,  must  differ 
with  the  temperament  of  the  person 
criticised,  and  with  the  consequent  de¬ 
gree  of  pain  or  pleasure.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  it  is  said,  never  cared  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  for  newspaper  criticism,  and 
Lord  Russell  said  that  publicly  of  him¬ 
self,  while  the  same  was  probably  true 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  but  President 
Lincoln  was  obliged  to  give  up  reading 
newspapers,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is 
stung  by  them  as  if  he  were  visited  un¬ 
expectedly  by  a  flight  of  mosquitoes. 
Still,  apart  from  individual  temperament, 
there  must  be  some  general  effect  pro¬ 
duced,  and  one  would  like  to  know  in 
the  rough  what  it  is.  We  should  fancy 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  and  allowing  for 
the  exceptional  goodness  of  certain  na¬ 
tures,  almost  entirely  bad.  Extreme 
publicity  must,  to  begin  with,  increase 
that  idea  so  visible  in  Kings,  and  actors, 
and  public  singers,  that  they  are  the 
pivots  of  human  affairs,  the  centres 
round  which  the  thoughts  of  the  human 
race  revolve.  If  not,  why  are  they  so 


constantly  in  men’s  mouths,  or  why  are 
their  acts,  which  they  must  know  to  be 
so  ordinary  and  so  like  the  acts  of  other 
people,  such  objects  of  interest  and  of 
comment  ?  If  a  King  dines  with  a 
friend,  or  an  actress  puts  on  an  outre 
bonnet,  newspapers,  sometimes  even 
grave  newspapers,  are  full  of  comments 
on  the  meaning  and  the  consequences  of 
that  insignificant  departure  from  custom. 
The  internal  vanity  which  exists  in  us 
all,  though  in  such  different  degrees, 
must  be  roused  by  so  much  attention, 
and  must  destroy  in  its  subjects  part  of 
the  mental  sense  of  proportion,  and 
part,  too,  of  the  power  of  self-control. 
How  control  anything  so  large  that  the 
entire  human  race  is  interested  in  its  ex¬ 
istence  and  its  ways  ?  The  effect  of  that 
cannot  be  good  altogether,  though  we  do 
not  undervalue  the  strengthening  power 
of  self-confidence  ;  and  there  is  another 
effect,  besides.  It  must  be  very  difficult 
for  any  one  who  is  the  subject  of  innu¬ 
merable  comments,  to  retain  ordinary 
and  useful  respect  for  public  opinion. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  comments  must  con¬ 
tain  some  inaccuracy,  born  either  of  ig¬ 
norance,  or  of  malice,  or  of  loyalty,  of 
which  the  subject  of  those  comments 
must  not  only  aware,  but  must,  from 
his  own  knowledge  of  himself  and  his 
motives,  be  absolutely  certain.  How 
can  he  feel  for  those  utterances  anything 
but  contempt,  contempt  humorous  or 
wrathful  according  to  his  temperament, 
or  how  regard  “opinion"  as  anything 
but  a  manufactured  article,  entirely 
without  title  to  reverence,  or  even  to  re¬ 
gard  A  scorn  for  it  must  be  begotten  in 
his  mind,  which  speedily  develops  into  a 
scorn  for  the  humanity  that  is  so  easily 
beguiled.  This  sentiment  must  be  espe¬ 
cially  strong  with  Kings,  who  shroud 
their  private  thoughts  and  motives  in  a 
secrecy  but  rarely  broken  through,  and 
by  statesmen  charged  with  foreign  affairs, 
who  are,  of  all  men  holding  office,  most 
liable  to  journalists’  misconception. 
Kings  make  a  habit  of  secrecy,  and  are, 
besides,  seen  through  a  medium  which 
makes  all  their  acts,  whether  good  or 
evil,  assume  an  importance,  in  the  midst 
of  other  and  similar  acts,  which  must  to 
themselves  often  seem  perfectly  prepos- 
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terous.  The  King  yawned  because  he 
was  bored,  and  instantly  there  is  a  rumor 
afloat  which  influences  Bourses  and  dis* 
mays  statesmen.  The  King  knows  that 
he  only  yawned  because  he  could  not 
help  it,  though  he  would  have  helped  it 
if  he  could,  and  the  public  comment  on 
his  yawning  roust  make  him  feel  as  if 
pigmies  were  applying  op>era-glasses  to 
a  giant.  Frederick  the  Great  had  that 
feeling  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  in¬ 
spired  him  with  a  sardonic  scorn  of 
opinion  as  something  too  ridiculous,  too 
utterly  without  validity,  or  even  mean¬ 
ing,  to  be  considered  for  a  moment. 
He  was  perfectly  good-natured  about  it, 
and  even  willing  to  circulate  pasquinades 
on  himself ;  but  it  was  the  good-nature 
of  Gulliver  in  Lilliput, — that  is,  of  one 
watching  lesser  creatures  playing  their 
not  uninteresting  but  unimportant  antics. 
Foreign  Secretaries,  too,  are  in  this  re¬ 
spect  just  like  Kings.  The  journalists 
usually  perceive  what  they  are  doing  two 
or  three  dajs  too  late,  and  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  mistake  the  meaning  of  acts,  and 
even  speeches,  which  are  intended  to 
have  a  calculated  eflect,  not  where  the 
journalists  live,  but  in  invisible  Courts, 
and  on  minds  entirely  beyond  or  out¬ 
side  newspaper  ken.  Lord  Salisbury 
gave,  the  other  day,  a  hint  that  this  ig¬ 
norance  of  his  commentators  struck  him 
painfully  ;  and  Prince  Bismarck,  if  he 
ever  mentions  such  creatures  as  press¬ 
men,  does  it  with  an  angry  scorn  which 
can  scarcely  be  affected,  and  hardly 
produced  except  by  familiarity  with 
their  errors.  The  scorn  which  he  be¬ 
trays  must  be  the  result  of  over-public¬ 
ity,  and  that  scorn  must  be  injurious,  if 
only  because  it  conceals  from  him  the 
guiding  wisdom  which  lies  hidden  in  the 
consentaneous  thought  of  great  multi¬ 
tudes  of  interested  men. 

We  all  know,  in  this  country  all  pain¬ 
fully  know,  the  other  side  of  the  bad 
effect  of  publicity,  the  hold  it  takes  upon 
those  whose  temperament  or  whose  his¬ 
tory  leads  them  to  reverence  it.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  master  whose  influence  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  shake  off.  Statesmen  so  in¬ 
fluenced  study  '*  opinion"  as  an  oracle, 
watch  for  its  changes  in  advance  as 
courtiers  watch  for  a  Sovereign’s  moods, 
and  gradually  arrive  at  an  inexplicable 
yet  common  state  of  mind,  in  which  they 
try  themselves  to  induce  or  foster  it,  and 


yet,  when  it  is  visible,  obey  it  as  if  it 
were  independent  of  them,  and  in  some 
sort  semi-divine.  There  ate  men,  we 
believe,  certainly  there  is  one,  who  hav¬ 
ing  by  speeches  of  their  own  elicited  a 
vast  mass  of  comments,  a  roar  as  of  ten 
thousand  throats,  accept  that  mass,  that 
roar,  as  something  self-developed  and 
possessing  inherent  authority, — as  a 
guide,  in  fact,  sent  them  to  make  their 
course  plain  to  themselves.  They  find 
"  the  fierce  light”  which  beats  on  them 
fascinating  and  cheering,  and  rather 
than  be  out  of  its  rays,  will  steer  any 
course,  however  dreary  it  may  look  to 
their  own  inner  sight,  which  will  once 
again  biing  them  within  its  vivifying 
radiance.  Their  minds  do  not  harden, 
but  soften  under  it ;  and  the  evil  pro¬ 
duced  in  them  is  not  scorn  of  the  human 
race,  but  distrust  of  self,  and  desire  for 
the  help  of  an  opinion  which  all  the 
while  they  know  to  be  mainly  ignorant, 
or  only  half-free  from  interested  motive. 
Kings,  we  do  not  quite  know  why,  have 
been  singularly  free  from  this  tempta¬ 
tion, — it  may  be  that  Court  flattery  dulls 
the  desire  for  popular  approval,  as  con¬ 
stant  good  feeding  dulls  epicurism  ;  but 
it  is,  next  to  the  impulse  toward  scorn, 
the  greatest  temptation  of  modern  states¬ 
men,  and  with  orators  is,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  almost  irresistible. 

So  serious  do  we  hold  these  conse¬ 
quences  of  extreme  publicity  to  be,  that 
we  have  some  difficulty  in  perceiving 
where  the  countervailing  go^  can  be 
found  ;  but  we  suppose  it  exists  in  these 
two  results.  Most  men  forced  to  live 
under  fierce  light,  try  in  some  degree  to 
live  up  to  the  requirements  of  that  situ¬ 
ation.  They  know  what  the  watchers 
expect,  and  except  when  carried  away 
by  paission,  try  to  realize  expectation. 
Kings,  for  example,  are  rarely  undigni¬ 
fied,  and  still  more  rarely  exhibit  per¬ 
sonal  fear.  They  feel  it  probably  as 
often  as  other  men,  but  they  do  not 
show  it,  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  hav¬ 
ing  upon  them  precisely  the  effect  which 
discipline  has  upon  ordinary  soldiers. 
That  is,  the  ”  fierce  light”  enables  them 
to  conquer  that  selfishness  which  in  all 
men  not  cursed  with  exceptionally  feeble 
nerves,  is  the  true  root  and  cause  of 
cowardice.  Statesmen  in  our  day  dread 
assassins  very  much,  and  have  good 
reason  to  dread  them  ;  but  they  face  the 
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risk,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  well, — 
better  decidedly  than  did  the  great  men 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  were  exposed 
to  the  same  danger.  They,  in  fact,  fear 
comment  from  the  universal  throat  as 
much  as  the  soldier  fears  his  comrades’ 
contempt  and  his  Colonel’s  sentence  of 
punishment.  Then  it  is  probable,  more 
than  probable,  though  only  the  sufferers 
can  know  the  exact  truth,  that  incessant 
comment,  much  of  it  hostile  and  more 
inaccurate,  acts  as  a  training,  and  de* 
velops  in  the  victim  a  partly  unconscious 
fortitude.  It  operates  as  clothes  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  do  upon  the  human  body.  One 
would  fancy  that  a  man  habituated  to 
live  without  clothes  must  be  stronger 
than  a  man  who  lives  habitually  in  uni¬ 
form  ;  but  army  doctors  say  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  dressed  man  has  learned 
unconsciously  to  carry  weight,  and  his 
muscles  develop  under  that  unnoticed 
training  a  hardness  to  which  his  un¬ 
dressed  rival  never  attains.  The  effect 
of  perpetual  criticism  on  many  minds — 
perhaps  on  the  minds  of  ail  Kings,  and 
those  few  others  who  possess  no  method 
of  escape,  who  must  submit  while  they 
live  to  the  **  fierce  light” — is  a  develop¬ 


ment  of  fortitude,  sometimes  taking  bad 
forms,  sometimes  good,  which  strength¬ 
ens  the  inner  fibres  of  the  character.  If 
that  is  so,  the  compensation  is  ade¬ 
quate  ;  and  there  is  one  bit  of  evidence 
that  it  is  so.  Fallen  Kings  bear  their 
misfortunes  singularly  well.  They  do 
not  take  to  drink  (the  Young  Pretender 
never  was  a  King)  ;  they  do  not  whine, 
and  they  do  not  lose  their  capacity  for 
reigning.  They  put  up  with  the  decree 
of  Fate,  and  wait  on  steadily.  Their 
characteristic  has  been  endurance  ;  and 
that  quality,  one  of  the  best,  after  all, 
that  men  can  possess,  may  be  developed 
by  the  extreme  publicity  of  their  lives. 
The  Emperor  Frederick  is  doubtless  an 
unusually  brave  man,  but  the  serenity 
with  which  he  bears  his  unprecedented 
position — whenever  before  did  an  Em¬ 
peror  live  and  reign  with  the  capital 
sentence  recorded  before  his  eyes  in  let¬ 
ters  that  cannot  lie  ? — may  be  due  in 
part  to  that  discipline  under  which  most 
men  wince,  some  men  fly,  and  a  few 
grow  feeble,  the  discipline  of  extreme 
publicity  which  the  heir  to  a  great  throne 
must  suffer  almost  from  his  birth. — 
Spectator. 
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The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.  By  Alexander 
William  Kinglake.  Vols.  V.-VI.  From  the 
Opening  of  P^lissier’s  Command  to  the 
Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  New  York  :  Harper 
Brothers. 

The  closing  volumes  of  a  history  which  has 
been  in  progress  of  writing  for  many  years 
make  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  author, 
who  has  grown  old  in  his  task.  The  military 
events  of  the  Crimean  War  have  no  great  im- 
porunce  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  war, 
except  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  transcendent 
genius  of  Todieben  as  the  greatest  engineer  of 
modern  times.  The  “  terrible  Colonel  of  Sap¬ 
pers,”  as  Kinglake  so  often  calls  him,  is  quite 
as  much  the  hero  of  the  later  volumes  as  is 
Lord  Raglan,  to  defend  whom  from  aspersions 
of  incompetency  the  history  was  written.  But 
the  political  and  diplomatic  history  wrapped  up 
with  the  Crimean  War,  particularly  in  its  pref¬ 
ace  and  earlier  chapters,  lies  at  the  roots  of 
the  events  which  make  the  condition  of  Europe 
an  armed  camp  to-day  and  threaten  to  inau¬ 


gurate  a  conflict  of  the  Titans.  In  his  earlier 
volumes  Mr.  Kinglake  recites  with  striking 
eloquence  and  vigor  of  style  the  international 
relations  of  Europe  growing  out  of  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  Presidential,  and 
finally  to  Imperial,  power,  and  the  complica¬ 
tions  which  led  to  the  Crimean  War.  These 
voluntej  at  once  made  their  mark  on  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world,  not  only  because  they  un¬ 
earthed  bidden  facts  essential  to  the  nexus  of 
events — facts  hitherto  buried  in  the  archives 
of  the  foreign  offices  of  France  and  England, 
necessary  to  the  bridging  of  otherwise  impassi¬ 
ble  laeunte  in  the  logic  of  history — but  even 
more  because  they  present  a  series  of  historical 
portraits  so  brilliant  and  vivid  in  coloring,  so 
sharply  limned,  so  masterly  in  workmanship, 
that  they  stand  in  letters,  as  Vandyke’s  can¬ 
vases  stand  in  art  portraiture.  From  the 
standpoint  of  literary  art,  it  may  be  safely 
claimed  that  these  splendid  personal  pictures 
constitute  a  most  salient  feature  of  Kinglake’s 
great  work.  In  the  two  later  volumes  before 
us,  which  close  the  work  somewhat  prema- 
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turely,  as  they  end  with  the  death  of  Lord 
Raglan,  and  not  with  the  evacuation  of  the  be¬ 
leaguered  fortress,  Kinglake  brings  bis  toils 
to  a  close.  He  has  this  excuse,  however  :  the 
final  fall  of  Sebastopol  was  already  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  this  was  inevitably  the  close 
of  the  contest.  Nicholas,  whose  haughty  and 
impregnable  obstinacy  had  brought  on  the 
war,  died  of  a  broken  heart  when  the  close  was 
so  clearly  foreshadowed.  The  death  of  Lord 
Raglan,  the  change  of  Canrobert  for  Pfilissier, 
in  the  command  of  the  French  troops,  or  any 
other  event  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  contest,  was  a  matter  of  minor 
importance,  though  the  contest  might  be  short- 
ened'or  lengthened  by  it.  That  the  mighty  cita¬ 
del,  so  magnificently  defended  by  the  genius  of 
the  greatest  of  engineers,  was  certain  to  yield 
its  keys  to  its  patient  but  determined  besiegers, 
no  matter  what  mistakes  they  might  make,  was 
patent  to  all  Europe  when  the  gallant  and 
high-minded  Raglan,  broken  in  health  by  the 
toils  and  exposures  of  the  campaign,  yielded 
to  cholera  some  six  months  before  the  final 
end.  Volume  V.  covers  the  fortunes  of  the 
siege  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  incum¬ 
bency  of  Marshal  Canrobert  as  commander  of 
the  French  contingent,  and  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  formal  siege  work.  Its  politi¬ 
cal  significance  consists  in  the  revelation  it 
makes  of  Napoleon’s  intrigues  to  protract  the 
siege  and  hamper  the  energies  of  the  allied 
commanders  till  he  could  consummate  his 
vainglorious  scheme  of  taking  the  field  in  per¬ 
son  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  reinforce¬ 
ments  :  of  completing  the  investment  of  the 
fortress,  and  compelling  the  end  of  the  war  by 
supremacy  of  overpowering  numbers  amid  a 
grand  blaze  of  military  fireworks  which  should 
clothe  his  own  insignificance  with  the  show  of 
warlike  glory.  We  are  told,  too,  how  this 
pompous  scheme,  whether  from  the  Emperor’s 
cowardice,  his  sense  of  incompetency,  or  his 
dread  of  the  element  of  restless  revolution  at 
home,  finally  collapsed  This  foolish  plan, 
still  more  foolishly  abandoned,  since  once 
organized  it  might  have  been  effected  without 
difficulty,  did  much  to  add  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  shrewd  observers  of  Europe  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  had  as  much  of  the  char¬ 
latan  in  his  essential  'character  as  he  had  dis¬ 
played  in  his  political  and  executive  methods. 
Canrobert’s  timidity  as  a  general  (for  as  a  man 
no  one  could  question  his  gallantry) ;  his  dis¬ 
position  to  avoid  those  assaults  in  force  by 
which  the  breaching  work  begun  by  the  allied 
batteries  could  alone  be  carried  to  a  swift  con¬ 


clusion  ;  the  passive  resistance  which  he  set 
against  the  fierce  impatience  of  his  own  corps- 
commanders,  and  the  urgent  remonstrances  of 
Lord  Raglan — all  these  are  now  clearly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  they  relieve  the  memory  of  Can¬ 
robert  in  large  part  of  the  imputations  which 
have  rested  on  him.  Yet  had  a  soldier  of 
different  temperament  been  in  command,  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  and  his  secret 
representative  in  the  camp.  Marshal  NicI, 
would  have  found  a  far  less  pliant  tool.  It  is 
intimated  that  Canrobert's  resignation  was 
largely  caused  by  the  discovery  that  he  had 
been  used  as  a  mere  puppet  of  imperial  in¬ 
trigue. 

The  accession  of  Pfilissier,  a  much  more 
fiery  and  determined  nature,  was  permitted  by 
Napoleon,  because  the  motive  for  delay,  his 
purpose  of  reaping  personal  glory  in  the 
Crimea,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  now  every 
consideration  urged  a  rapid  ending  of  the  siege. 
While  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  with  any  such  striking  events  as  the  pre¬ 
liminary  battles — the  Alma,  Inkermann,  and 
Balaklava — they  are  full  of  splendid  minor 
episodes,  in  which  the  historian’s  genius  for 
energetic  narrative  and  vivid  pictorial  writing 
is  fully  illustrated.  The  trench  work,  involving 
the  counter-works  of  Todleben,  who  fought 
with  pick  and  shovel  with  all  the  daring,  pre¬ 
science,  and  inventive  genius  with  which  other 
great  generals  have  manoeuvred  with  field  bat¬ 
talions,  was  so  studded  with  startling  and 
dramatic  events,  that  even  the  attention  of  the 
non-military  reader  is  successfully  assaulted 
from  first  to  last. 

During  the  portion  of  Marshal  Pfilissier's 
command,  recorded  in  the  closing  volume,  a 
period  of  only  a  few  months,  there  was  almost 
as  much  to  criticise  in  the  new  general's 
methods  as  there  had  been  in  those  of  Canro 
belt.  He  fought,  it  is  true,  with  tremendous 
energy,  but  his  assaults  were  often  delivered 
with  bad  judgment  and  without  due  regard  to 
that  symmetrical  plan  of  action  which  fully 
considered  the  co-operation  of  the  English 
forces  and  the  best  results  to  be  obtained  from 
such  co-operation.  Kinglake  thinks  that  the 
old  Algerian  warrior  had  been  half-crazed  by 
the  irritation  which  burned  within  him  at  the 
Emperor’s  actfon  ;  and  that  the  lucidity  of  his 
judgment  had  been  befogged  by  his  obstinacy 
and  anger,  which  were  still  kept  at  fever  excite¬ 
ment  by  Napoleon’s  disposition  to  interfere 
with  him  and  to  dictate  the  details  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  from  Paris.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
probable  that  the  French  marshal,  who  had 
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been  educated  in  campaigns  with  half-savage 
races,  suffered  from  a  certain  cruelty  and  cal¬ 
lousness  of  temper  which  took  but  little  ac¬ 
count  of  the  loss  of  human  life  as  a  factor  in 
military  operations.  The  recklessness  with 
which  he  pushed  his  own  men,  and  thereby 
forced  the  English  contingent  into  positions 
where  the  terrible  butchery  could  not  be  justi- 
6ed  by  any  probable  gain,  as  measured  by 
sound  miliury  judgment,  is  to  be  most  severely 
reprobated.  That  it  caused  a  serious  quarrel 
with  Lord  Raglan,  for  whom  P^lissier  had 
openly  expressed  the  warmest  admiration,  is 
certain  The  most  prominent  example  of 
Pelissier’s  costly  blundering  in  this  way  was 
during  those  eight  terrible  days  in  June,  where 
the  storming  parties  were  made  to  traverse 
open  spaces  in  front  of  hostile  works  pouring 
out  a  withering  storm  of  lead  and  iron  from 
great  and  small  guns,  without  any  previous 
bombardment  sufficient  to  prepare  the  way  for 
effective  attack.  Such  waste  of  precious  life 
was  at  odds  with  every  sound  military  maxim, 
no  less  unscientific  than  had  been  Canrobert’s 
elaborate  destruction  of  the  Russian  works  by 
artillery-fire  without  clinching  the  result  by 
heavy  storming  parties.  Todleben’s  genius  in 
a  night  could  repair  the  Russian  works  left  un¬ 
seised  by  the  enemy,  but  no  magic  could  re¬ 
store  the  gallant  battalions  which  had  been  so 
recklessly  wasted  by  P61issier  in  making  futile 
attacks. 

Mr.  Kinglake  intimates  that  the  agony  and 
disappointment  of  Lord  Raglan  at  the  losses 
sustained  by  Pfilissier  and  himself  at  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  Karabelnaya  works,  losses  for 
which  he  was  not  responsible,  had  much  to  do 
with  making  him  a  ripe  subject  for  the  cholera 
then  raging  in  camp  and  adding  its  ghastly 
horrors  to  those  of  war.  At  all  events,  before 
the  close  of  June  death  struck  this  gallant 
spirit,  who  had  begun  his  spotless  military 
career  as  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  chief  aide  to 
Wellington  at  Waterloo,  a  career,  which,  if 
not  marked  by  commanding  military  genins, 
was  that  of  a  faithful  and  efficient  soldier,  with 
a  singularly  pure,  honorable,  and  beautiful 
character,  that  made  him  the  idol  of  his  friends 
and  esteemed  even  by  those  who  criticised  him 
professionally. 

Mr.  Kinglake's  history,  now  complete  in  the 
American  edition,  in  six  volumes,  takes  high 
rank  among  the  literary  masterpieces  of  its 
class.  As  a  stylist  he  stands  sni gentris.  Ex¬ 
tremely  condensed,  and  even  chiselled  in  its 
nicety  of  phrase,  there  are  at  limes  obscurities, 
owing  to  his  labored  concision  of  statement. 


his  unwillingness  to  handicap  the  vigor  of  his 
style  by  an  unnecessary  word.  Indeed,  this 
leads  to  occasional  involutions  of  phrase  not  in 
accord  with  the  genius  of  English  structure. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
literary  form  more  picturesque,  animated,  and 
energetic,  more  fully  charged  with  the  electric 
fire  of  the  thought  itself.  It  bears  witness  at 
every  turn  to  the  great  labor  and  faithfulness 
which  have  busied  themselves  no  less  with  the 
perfection  and  finish  of  the  exterior  than  with 
the  tnith  and  fulness  of  statement  and  de¬ 
duction.  The  genius  for  literary  expression 
which  made  the  name  of  Kinglake  famous  in 
"  Eothen,”  many  years  before  he  began  the 
more  serious  labors  of  historical  composition, 
makes  “  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea”  a 

MoDumentnim  srt  peminiu.s 
Pyramidun  altius  regalique  litu, 

a  work  full  of  the  salt  of  immortality.  How¬ 
ever  little  we  may  care  for  the  events  on  which 
his  genius  has  wrought,  no  lover  of  literature 
will  fail  to  take  delight  in  the  skill  and  beauty 
of  the  writing. 

The  Island;,  or,  the  Adventures  of  a 

Person  of  Quality.  By  Richard  White- 

ing.  London  and  New  York :  Longmans, 

Green  Co. 

Mr.  Whiteing’s  book  seems  primarily  de¬ 
signed  to  set  forth,  in  the  attractive  garb  of  fic¬ 
tion,  bis  own  decidedly  socialistic  views  of  hu¬ 
man  society  and  bis  sense  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  regime,  under  which  individualism  is 
the  ruling,  the  recognized  motive  force.  He 
has  succeeded  well  in  giving  his  narrative  an 
enchanting  freshness,  which  will  delight  his 
readers  ;  and  the  whole  book,  in  its  purely  nar¬ 
rative  and  controversial  portions  alone,  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  style  of  racy,  pure,  vigorous  English 
which  the  literary  expert  enjoys  as  a  connois¬ 
seur  enjoys  the  bouquet  and  flavor  of  a  rare  port 
or  Burgundy  wine.  As  a  story  the  book  has 
but  little  value.  We  fancy,  indeed,  that  the 
author  did  not  design  that  it  should.  There  is 
no  plot ;  indeed,  there  is  no  need  of  plot.  The 
background  of  an  island  Eden  smiling  under 
the  eternal  calm  of  the  tropics,  against  which 
is  set  the  magnificent  figure  of  the  island 
princess,  Victoria,  ‘‘a  daughter  of  the  gods 
most  tall  and  most  divinely  fair” — these  are 
enough,  with  the  figure  of  the  narrator,  who 
does  most  of  the  talking,  to  make  a  fascinating 
picture. 

The  *'  person  of  quality”  who  tells  the  story 
is  an  English  lord  of  the  more  liberal  and 
thoughtful  class,  who  had  been  driven  to  rec- 
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o^ize  the  sham  and  evil  of  the  modern  social 
and  industrial  sjrstem,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  himself  belonged  to  the  favored  class.  Ir¬ 
ritated  by  his  conditions,  he  set  off  to  ivander 
hither  and  thither,  and  at  last  he  embarks  in  an 
Italian  sailing  ship  for  a  voyage  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  By  a  misadventure  he  is  left  behind 
on  the  shores  of  a  beantifnl  island,  which  he  at 
first  fancies  uninhabited.  But  at  last  he  sees 
advancing  toward  him  a  figure  which,  as  it 
comes  near,  resolves  itself  into  that  of  a  spien- 
didly*beautiful  woman — a  veritable  goddess— a 
white  goddess  at  that — and  one  who  speaks  ex¬ 
cellent  English.  He  discovers  that  he  is  on 
Pitcairn’s  Island,  that  famous  spot,  where  still 
live  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Bounty,  a  mixed.'  white  and  Polynesian  race, 
but  characterized  by  transcendent  strength  and 
beauty  of  body.  Victoria,  who  first  welcomes 
him,  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  island,  and  so  my  lord  speedily  becomes 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  little 
settlement  of  transplanted  English,  for  so  they 
might  be  called,  in  spite  of  the  infusion  of  a 
richer  and  warmer  blood. 

The  description  of  a  secluded  community, 
shut  off  from  the  evil  and  corruption  of  the 
world,  except  as  it  might  come  from  a  passing 
ship,  with  all  the  idyllic  virtues  of  an  ideally 
pure  and  simple  society,  living  to  make  each 
other  happy,  ignorant  of  evil,  superbly  health¬ 
ful  and  joyous  in  mind  and  body,  and  governed 
under  the  most  simple  laws,  is  most  attractive 
to  the  imagination.  When  we  fancy  all  this 
set  in  the  tropical  beauty  and  loveliness  of  a 
South  Sea  island,  it  suffices  to  stir  up  a  thrill 
of  longing  in  world-wearied  minds. 

Victoria  and  the  English  castaway,  of  course, 
become  desperately  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  this  makes  a  pretty  little  episode  in  the 
book.  The  main  intellectual  interest — and  this 
is  by  no  means  a  small  one — is  the  exposition 
(made  principally  to  Victoria)  by  our  hero  of 
the  conditions  of  society  and  life  in  that 
great  and  glorious  England  which  she  and  her 
island  companions,  in  their  primitive  simplic¬ 
ity,  regarded  as  a  son  of  New  Jerusalem.  This 
is  dune  in  a  trenchant  and  pointed  way  ;  and 
we  have  rarely  seen  a  more  vigorous  and  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  the  social  evils  of  the  age 
expressed  in  more  simple,  sparkling,  and  racy 
English.  Poor  Victoria  becomes  disillusioned, 
and  remains  quite  contented  with  her  lovely 
island  home.  Our  “  person  of  quality"  returns 
to  England,  but  with  the  understanding  that  he 
is  to  return  and  make  the  island  beauty  happy. 
"  The  Island  ’’  is  a  thoroughly  readable  book. 


and  among  recent  figures  in  fiction  we  know  of 
none  more  picturesque  and  attractive  than  that 
of  Victoria,  a  human  wild  flower  grown  under 
the  best  conditions. 

Thx  Case  of  Mohammed  Benoni.  A  story 
of  to-day.  New  York  :  /?,  Ap^Utom  Co. 
This  anonymous  story  is  beyond  doubt  the 
work  of  some  one  who  has  lived  amid  and  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  Orienul  life  which  he  de¬ 
scribes.  There  is  the  unmistakable  cac/ut  of 
reality,  a  tense  of  verisimilitude,  and  a  vigor 
of  local  color  in  the  Oriental  scenes  that  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken.  Both  in  his  insight  into  the 
peculiarities  of  Oriental  character  and  hit 
knowledge  of  scenery  and  customs  this  is  pal¬ 
pable.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  not  exactly 
indicated,  and  might  be  placed  in  Egypt  or  Mo¬ 
rocco,  so  far  as  tite  general  entourmg*  of  the 
story  is  concerned,  as  fictitious  names  are  given 
in  all  cases.  That  reference  is  made  to  events 
which  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
world  is  quite  evident,  however,  and  with  this 
the  reader  in  search  of  more  exact  knowledge 
must  rest  content.  But,  after  all,  this  has  little 
to  do  with  the  essential  iMerest  of  the  story, 
for  this  is  eminently  human — that  is.  Orientally 
human,  and  is  independent  of  mere  local  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  might  occur  in  India,  Morocco, 
or  Egypt.  The  hero  almost  seems  a  portrait, 
combining  a  strange  mixture  of  mysticism, 
worldly  knowledge,  and  personal  cynicism, 
such  as  Crawford  has  drawn  in  "  Mr.  Isaacs,” 
but  of  a  more  malevolent  and  evil  type — a  type 
which,  however,  does  not  so  repel  under  its 
Oriental  surroundings  as  it  would  in  Occidental 
society.  The  heroine,  Eftomah,  is  no  less  a 
creature  of  the  Orient,  and  there  is  about  bet 
that  subtile,  far-away,  intoxicating  atmosphere 
which  makes  some  of  the  women  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights"  like  creatures  which,  while 
belonging  to  our  race,  seem  to  have  been  drop¬ 
ped  on  us  from  a  distant  sphere.  Lovers  of 
magic  and  mysticism,  which  are,  however, 
made  more  thinkable  by  the  strange  vein  of 
the  realism  of  the  nineteenth  century  running 
through  them,  will  find  plenty  to  amuse  and 
interest  their  minds  in  a  story  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  so  well  done  as  is  "  Mohammed  Benoni." 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  Aylcsford  library — 
which  realized  altogether  ;£'io,754— the  four 
folios  of  Shakespeare  fetched  the  following 
prices ;  The  first  folio  (1623),  somewhat 
patched  and  soiled,  but  otherwise  a  good  copy. 
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£200 ;  the  second  folio  (1633),  a  copy  which 
had  belonged  to  Theobald,  and  afterward  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  whose  handwriting  there  were 
many  notes  0^140-  Henry  Irving);  the  third 
folio  (1664),  a  fine  copy  0^93)  ;  the  fourth  folio 
(1685),  also  a  good  copy  0^39^ 

*' Wb  have  received,”  sa3rs  ihe  Athenattm, 

“  the  report  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Authors,  which  mentions  not  merely  the  lec* 
tures,  which  created  much  discussion  last  sum¬ 
mer,  but  also  the  good  work  done  by  the  Soci¬ 
ety  in  advising  inexperienced  authors.  There 
are  dishonest  men  hanging  about  the  skirts  of 
the  publishing  trade  as  about  other  trades,  and 
the  Society  will  benefit  respectable  publishers 
by  exposing  rascals.  Still,  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  virtues  of  vouchers  as  the  Society  does. 
They  will  not  prevent  cheating.  The  Society 
should  not  take  credit  for  having  encouraged 
Mr.  Pearsall  Smith.  His  wild  scheme  has 
only  worked  mischief.” 

M.  DtsiRfi  Nisabd  died  recently  in  Paris, 
the  last  survivor  of  those  who  fought  against 
the  Romantic  school  in  the  days  of  “  Hernani.'* 
He  first  made  a  name  by  his  ”  Pontes  Latins 
de  la  Decadence,”  which  proenred  him  a  post 
at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  afterward  a  position 
in  the  Education  Office.  M.  Nisard  was  al¬ 
ways  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  and,  like 
the  Vicar  of  Bray,  prospered  accordingly,  ris¬ 
ing  from  post  to  post  in  the  Education  Office. 
From  1843  to  1848  he  sat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  a  supporter  of  Guizot,  and  in  1850 
he  received  from  the  Orleanists  the  doubtful 
honor  of  being  elected  to  the  Academy  against 
Musset.  But  he  discerned  that  the  Prince- 
President  was  going  to  win,  so  he  took  his  side, 
received  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Villemain’s  successor.  The  students 
hissed  him,  but  he  kept  his  chair,  and  was 
finally  made  a  Senator.  M.  Nisard  is  said  to 
have  left  a  copious  autobiography  behind  him. 

Cardinal  Manning  has  been  engaged  on  a 
notice  of  Darwin's  "  Life  and  Letters,”  which 
he  may  possibly  contribute  to  one  of  the  maga¬ 
zines.  The  notice,  as  may  be  supposed,  deals 
mainly  with  Darwin’s  personal  character,  of 
which  his  Eminence  speaks  in  terms  of  warm 
appreciation. 

Some  of  the  many  remains  of  undoubtedly 
Roman  origin  which  have  been  found  in  the 
Chester  city  walls  are  described,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Cox,  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Antiquary,  under  the  title  of  ”  The  Sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  Sculptured  Remains  found  at 
Chester.” 


Thx  autograph  manuscript  of  Burns's 
Poems,  to  which  we  called  attention  a  short 
time  since,  was  recently  sold  at  Sothebys  for 
;^ai5  Sr.  It  was  bought  for  the  Kilmarnock 
Museum.  The  work  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
which  we  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  realized 
£  70,  and  though  a  unique  English  book,  an 
American  collector  was  allowed  to  secure  it. 
An  imperfect  set  of  Saxton’s  maps  of  England 
and  Wales  brought  ;^5S. 

America,  Germany,  and  this  country  have 
for  some  time  possessed  excellent  periodicals 
devoted  to  the  study  of  library  economy,  and 
luly  has  now  a  special  review  of  her  own  in 
the  Rivitta  dtlU  BibliaUcht,  just  started  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Guido  Biagi,  librarian 
of  the  R.  Marucelliana  of  Florence. 

The  working  lines  of  the  new  Allahabad 
University  were  satisfactorily  laid  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Senate.  The  questions  decided 
related  to  the  regulations  for  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Law  ;  the  constitution  and  mode  of 
election  of  the  syndicate  ;  the  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  its  discussions ;  the  number  of 
members  in  each  faculty,  and  their  mode  of 
election. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  Armada  has  just 
been  commemorated  by  a  lecture  by  Professor 
Laughton  at  one  of  the  Royal  Institution’s 
Fridays.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hardy,  F.S.A.,  is  writing 
a  set  of  three  articles,  which  will  tell  the  story 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  in  which  it 
is  told  in  contemporary  State  Papers.  The  arti¬ 
cles  will  be  illustrated  by  several  drawings  of 
English  and  Spanish  ships  of  the  period,  and 
by  some  facsimiles  of  letters  and  autographs 
of  Drake,  Howard,  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  and 
other  persons  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
time. 

The  readers  of  The  Eclectic  will  be  sorry 
to  bear  of  the  death,  on  March  33d,  of  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers,  the  head  of  the  well-known 
firm.  Mr.  Chambers  had  for  a  considerable 
time  been  in  delicate  health,  and  had  resided 
chiefly  at  North  Berwick  on  that  account,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  golfing  links,  but  he  died  in 
Edinburgh.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers,  the  well-known  antiquary  and  author  of 
the  ”  Vestiges,”  and  be  inherited  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  his  father’s  marked  literary  abil¬ 
ity.  A  poem  on  Sl  Andrews  Links,  which 
was  the  joint  composition  of  his  father  and 
himself,  is  one  of  the  classics  of  the  ancient 
town,  and  be  added  to  the  literature  of  golf 
an  excellent  manual  which  has  had  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation.  First  published  in  1863,  a  new  edi- 
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tion  of  it  was  issued  last  year.  In  1874,  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Payn,  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  undertook  the  editorship  of 
Chambers' t  Journal,  and  carried  it  on  with  great 
success,  the  circulation  of  the  magazine,  it  is 
understood,  increasing  under  him.  On  the 
death  of  his  uncle  in  1883  the  entire  control  of 
the  journal  passed  into  his  hands  ;  but  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years  he  has  been  assisted  by 
bis  son,  Mr.  Charles  Chambers.  He  took  an 
active  share  in  the  production  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia"  (1859-68) ;  and 
in  the  preliminary  work  connected  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  new  "  Encyclopsdia"  he  also 
gave  his  assistance. 

Sia  Richard  Burton’s  friends  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  he  has  just  returned  Jn  improved 
health  to  Trieste,  after  nearly  three  months 
spent  amid  snow  at  Abbazia,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  search  of  a  warmer  climate.  He  hopes 
to  arrive  in  England  in  the  early  summer,  pass¬ 
ing  slowly  through  Switzerland  on  the  way. 

A  Bavarian  author.  Ludwig  Steub,  whose 
descriptions  of  life  and  scenery  in  the  Tyrolese 
and  Bavarian  highlands  are  popular  with  Al¬ 
pine  travellers,  died  recently  at  Munich,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  The  deaths  are  also  an¬ 
nounced  of  Herr  Kdnig,  a  fertile  German  nov¬ 
elist,  and  of  Dr.  Herquet,  the  historian  of  East 
Friesland. 

The  Armenian  journal  at  Constantinople 
claims  for  the  Armenians  a  share  in  the  Byron 
centenary ,  on  the  ground  that  the  poet  studied 
their  language  at  the  Armenian  monastery  at 
Venice,  and  showed  warm  sympathy  with  their 
misfortunes  as  a  nation.  The  writer  laments 
that  after  Lord  Byron  left  Venice  one  of  the 
monks,  thinking  that  he  was  mad,  committed 
nearly  all  his  manuscripts  to  the  flames. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Alkenteum,  noticing 
the  literary  activity  among  the  Hindus,  speaks 
of  books  written  and  published  as  follows  : 

"  A  fairly  large  number  of  dramas  were  pro¬ 
duced,  one  of  these,  the  ‘  Taruni  Shikshan 
Natika,’  being  a  thickly  painted  caricature  of 
female  education  and  educated  young  men. 
The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  he  is  not 
opposed  to  education  of  women,  but  dislikes 
their  receiving  English  education  in  a  public 
school,  and  recommends  instead  that  they 
should  be  given  a  home  education  like  the 
Aryan  ladies  of  ancient  times,  which  appears 
to  be  also  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  per¬ 
sons  among  the  orthodox  party.  The  '  Aran- 
yarodana  Natak  *  is  a  drama  briefly  describing 


a  few  of  the  grievances  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  forest  conservancy,  and  hopes  for  good  re¬ 
sults  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Forest  Commis¬ 
sion.  Most  of  the  historical  works  are  school¬ 
books,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  The 
'  Rashiyfi  *  (‘  Russia  *)  of  Mr.  Vishnu  Rag- 
hunath  Natu,  B.A.,  is  a  well-written  historical 
account  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  her  progress 
in  Central  Asia.  It  is  calculated  to  dispel  the 
false  and  exaggerated  notions  prevailing  in 
educated  native  circles  about  the  extent  and 
might  of  the  Russian  Empire.  At  the  same 
time  the  British  policy  toward  Afghanistan  is 
not  always  favorably  viewed.  A  curious  de¬ 
scription  of  glossaries  calls  for  note  under  the 
head  of  works  on  language,  these  being  glos¬ 
saries  of  words  occurring  in  the  different  read¬ 
ing-books  of  the  Government  school  series. 
They  are  generally  published  by  underpaid 
schoolmasters,  and  sometimes  contain  explana¬ 
tions  more  difiicult  than  the  word  or  phrase 
explained.  It  is  said  that  these  *  meaning 
books’  add  greatly  to  the  expensiveness  of 
school  education.  Under  the  head  of  poetry 
ninety-six  Marathi  works  were  published,  but 
most  of  these  were  reprints  of  mythological 
legends  or  devotional  verses.  They  are  very 
largely  read  by  superstitious  people,  and  often 
inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the  readers  strange 
notions  of  God  and  the  saints  and  their  power. 
A  translation  of  *  Local  Government  in  Eng¬ 
land,'  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  published  in  the  ‘  Eng¬ 
lish  Citizen  Series  ’  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  is  a 
valuable  help  to  Marathi  readers  to  understand 
the  principles  and  aids  of  self-government. 

'*  Gujrati  books  showed  a  slight  decrease, 
more  than  four  fifths  of  them  being  written  by 
Hindus.  Among  them  we  find  four  works  on 
music— one  on  Indian  vocal  and  other  music, 
and  three  on  the  European  fiddle,  concertina, 
etc.,  an  indication  of  the  growing  taste  for  the 
art.  Two  manuals  on  steam-engines  and  boil¬ 
ers,  and  one  on  the  art  of  weaving  and  sizing, 
have  been  written  by  professional  Parsis  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-workmen.  Most  of  the 
Gujrati  dramas  of  the  year  condemn  social  cus¬ 
toms  or  practices,  such  as  enforced  widowhood, 
marrying  young  girls  to  illiterate  and  vicious 
sons  of  rich  parents  or  to  boys  far  younger 
than  the  girls,  the  habit  of  gambling,  etc.  The 
publications  of  fiction  comprise  fifteen  transla¬ 
tions  or  adaptations  of  English  novels,  such  as 
Meadows  Taylor’s  Indian  tale,  *  Tara,’  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood’s  ‘  East  Lynne,’  ‘  Don  Quixote,’ 
‘  Valentine  Vox,’  ’  Baron  Munchausen’s  Trav¬ 
els,’  etc.  An  allegory  or  prophetic  sketch, 
called  *  The  Story  of  Vira  and  Dhira  the  Pa- 
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t riots,’ sets  forth  the  condition  of  India  before 
and  after  the  British  conquest,  and  the  various 
advantages  derived  by  her  from  British  rule.” 


MISCELLANY. 

English  “Miladies”  and  Amekican 
Chits. — English  people  of  fortune  and  high 
station  have  been  rare  for  the  last  two  years  in 
Paris.  Our  medical  and  clerical  compatriots 
are  in  despair  at  their  scarcity.  The  few  Brit¬ 
ish  wanderers  whom  I  have  met  ascribe  this 
Slate  of  things  to  the  land  crisis  and  to  trade 
depression— the  one  keeping  the  aristocracy 
tied  to  the  glebe,  and  the  other  preventing  the 
merchant  princes  from  cutting  a  dash  abroad. 
Hospitable  and  amusing  Christopher  Sykes 
has  had  to  vegetate  at  a  dull  Continental 
watering-place.  I  am  also  told  that  the 
Americans  alone  kept  up  the  price  of  lodgings 
in  London  during  the  Jubilee,  and  that  but  for 
them  West  End  hotel-keepers  would  have  had 
difficulty  in  making  both  ends  mecL  A  thing 
that  strikes  me  as  being  novel  in  the  English 
that  I  meet  is  the  heat  with  which  they  talk 
politics.  The  ladies  are  not  less  intense  poli¬ 
ticians  than  their  husbands  and  brothers.  We 
have  not  had  anything  in  the  way  of  burning 
politics  in  Paris,  and  we  are  therefore  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  ardor.  I  suppose  the  reason 
of  it  is  that  politics  north  of  the  Channel  have 
now  such  a  direct  relation  to  purses.  For¬ 
merly,  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  any  Fitz- 
PUntagenet  who  was  in  at  Downing  Street  or 
who  was  ouL  Between  Whig  and  Tory  there 
was  little  to  choose,  and  everything  was  pretty 
certain  to  keep  in  the  ancient  and,  for  those  in 
them,  pleasant  lines.  The  former  stolid  or 
vapid  indifference  has  given  place  to  acerbity 
—which  is  not  a  social  gain.  Honorable 
Mauds  and  Beatrices  are  sore  at  finding  them¬ 
selves  outshone  in  the  highest  circles  by  Amer¬ 
ican  chits,  who,  before  coming  abroad,  were 
just  ordinary  misses  in  small  provincial  towns 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  hard  case  to  be 
thrust  into  the  shade  by  these  fair  invaders, 
but  soreness  about  it  will  only  spoil  good 
looks.  Why  not  rather  learn  the  art  of  war 
from  the  invading  belles,  who  were  not  reared 
in  hot-houses,  but  in  public  free  schools  7  In 
a  great  degree  they  have  conquered  because 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  themselves  as 
good  as  no  matter  whom,  and  of  not  being 
shamefaced  in  the  presence  o^mortals  of  upper¬ 
most  rank.  I  don't  think  it  occurs  to  the 
Mauds  and  Beatrices  that  very  few  uppermost 


personages,  in  no  matter  what  country,  have, 
or  can  have,  much  conversation.  Having  had 
allowances  from  their  cradles  upward,  there  is 
no  strenuous  effort  in  their  lives.  And  so  that 
intensity  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will  which 
makes  a  man  a  man,  and  sublimates  a  woman, 
is  wanting  in  them.  Etiquette  throws  on  them 
the  onus  of  starting  subjects  of  conversation. 
Having  to  talk  de  hauttH  bas,  there  is  no  quick 
interchange  of  ideas.  As  it  was  three  hundred 
years  ago  so  it  is  now.  Their  lives  being  flat, 
they  must  fall  on  buffoonery — a  reason  why 
Schneider’s  dressing-room  at  Les  Vari£t6s  was 
“  le  Passage  des  Princes.”  License  of  speech 
is  sure  to  be  granted  to  any  one  whose  talk 
tickles  or  is  droll.  There  are  few  rosebuds  in 
etiquette-ridden  courts  who  can  so  converse. 
But  the  United  States  free  schools  produce 
them  in  thousands.  Originality  in  America  is 
not  confined  to  the  unornamental  sex.  The 
conditions  of  life  are  so  different  there  from 
what  they  are  in  England,  and  there  is  such 
emancipation  from  cant  in  most  of  the  forms 
in  which  it  tyrannizes  us,  that  the  beauty  from 
Ohio,  Illinois,  or  Delaware  is  startlingly  novel, 
and  whatever  piquancy  there  is  in  her  talk 
comes  home  with  double  force.  There  are 
such  heaps  of  Miss  Jenny  Chamberlains  in  the 
United  States,  that  hardly  any  one  notices 
their  points.  Americans  are  astounded  at  the 
effect  they  produce  on  English  noblemen  when 
they  come  out  at  the  Riviera  or  in  London. 
As  to  the  etiquette  invented  by  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lains,  those  Flowers  from  over  the  Atlantic  are 
in  happy  ignorance.  So  they  start  topics  in 
colloquies  with  royal  personages  instead  of 
waiting  for  them  to  be  started,  and,  when  they 
find  they  please,  they  go  ahead.  The  person¬ 
ages  are  not  bored  with  hearing  "  Sir,”  or 
“  Madame,"  or  "  Your  Royal  Highness”  used 
as  commas  are  in  the  conversation  of  ordinary 
persons.  Then  the  young  and  fair  Americans 
neglect  no  advantage  which  is  derived  from 
attention  to  personal  appearance.  They  know 
how  to  dress,  and  they  grudge  no  money  that 
they  can  give  to  the  best  dentists.  Being  in 
the  habit  of  dancing  from  infancy,  their  ges¬ 
tures  are  easy  and  not  angular,  and  they 
always  talk  distinctly,  and  if  sometimes  with 
a  slight  twang,  in  an  audible  voice.  Our  girls 
often  mumble,  or  run  on  in  a  chirping  jabber 
that  really  is  not  speech.  They  too  often  deal 
in  set  phrases  which  get  soon  exhausted.  I 
think  when  a  British  girl  is  nice  she’s  the 
nicest  of  any  ;  and  many  more  than  there  are 
could  be  charming  if  they  could  only  learn  how 
to  speak,  and  to  move  about  in  an  easy,  grace- 
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ful  way.  The  American  girl  has  neat  features, 
a  delicate  skin,  and  a  fine  nervous  system. 
But  in  the  rest  of  the  organization  nature  has 
been  waoiing  in  generosity.  The  Western 
woman  or  girl  is  a  finer  human  being  than  the 
Eastern.  In  tke  Southern  States,  womanhood 
is  nearest  to  perfection.  Woaoen  there  are  re¬ 
poseful — not  precisely  amusing,  but  intelligent, 
sweet,  and  interesting. — Truth. 

Prodigal  Sons. — If  you  were  to  go  to 
Charing  Cross  or  Victoria  Station  on  Friday 
or  Saturday  evening  (says  a  writer  in  the  Echo), 
you  would  witness  the  return  of  England’s 
prodigal  sons— that  is  to  say,  her  impenitent, 
hardened,  rascally  prodigals,  who  return  home 
every  year  to  spend  Christmas,  but  who  have  no 
intention  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf  and  leading 
virtuous,  honest  lives.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  could  tell  which  of  all  the  men  and 
women  ("  gentlemen  and  ladies”  is,  I  believe, 
the  right  expression)  were  the  prodigals.  They 
carry  rugs  on  their  arms  and  little  bags  in  their 
bands,  and  look  for  all  the  world  as  though 
they  were  as  good  and  pure  in  life  and  thought 
as  any  one  in  the  train  from  which  they  de¬ 
scend.  And  only  one  person,  the  Scotland 
Yard  detective  who  watches  them,  and  who 
personates,  for  the  moment,  the  anxious  father, 
could  point  them  out  to  you.  But  you  will 
say:  “What  are  you  driving  at?  Who  are 
these  prodigal  sons  to  whom  you  allude  ?  Why 
is  the  detective  watching  them,  and  why  should 
he  make  notes  to  his  little  book  about  them  as 
they  alight  at  the  station,  their  rugs  on  their 
arms  and  their  gripsacks  in  their  hands  ?  Are 
you  not  imagining  some  fiction — conjuring  up 
some  nonentity  ?”  No,  gentle  reader,  I  am 
talking  of  real  persons,  the  offspring  of  our 
modern  Extradition  Laws,  English  prodigals  ; 
nay.  criminals,  who,  living  abroad  most  of  the 
year  for  the  purposes  of  systematic  villainy, 
keep  their  families,  and  frequently  their  wives, 
too,  in  England,  and  return  to  them  now  and 
then,  and  nearly  always  at  Christmas— unless 
detained  by  the  jailers  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  commit  their  crimes— under  cover  of  the 
Extradition  treaties  which  we  have  concluded 
with  various  friendly  governments.  Briefly, 
they  keep  in  England  a  place  to  which  they  can 
fly  if  detected  in  crime  abroad.  Once  here 
they  cannot  be  touched  by  the  police,  for  no 
govAnment  can  give  up  (under  the  Extradition 
Laws)  its  own  subjects  to  another  Power. 
Think  for  a  moment  how  much  better  off  they 
are  than  English  criminals  who  elect  to  com¬ 
mit  roguery  at  home.  Benson  and  Kerr,  for 


example,  if  they  break  into  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  forge  its  notes,  may  fly  to  other 
shores  ;  but  wherever  they  are  caught,  they 
are  liable  to  be  sent  back—  under  the  Extradi¬ 
tion  Laws.  Yet  Benson  and  Kerr  may  rob 
the  Bank  of  Belgium  or  France,  and  come  to 
London  with  the  proceeds  of  their  crime,  and 
no  one  can  touch  theoL  Only  the  English 
criminal  who  breaks  the  law  abroad  has  any 
safe  resting-place  in  England.  He  at  least 
has  an  asylum— a  city  of  refuge.  Yet  it  will 
surprise  yon  to  hear  that  these  gentry,  who 
look  upon  mankind  as  a  sort  of  oyster,  into 
which  they  may  plunge  their  knife  without  any 
hesitation  or  remorse,  are  anxious  to  return. 
Still,  it  should  not  astonish  you,  for  you  ought 
to  remember  that  no  men — or,  at  any  rate, 
very  few  men— are  wholly  bad.  Many  of 
them  have  young  and  rising  families,  who  are 
brought  up  quite  respectably  here,  sent  to 
boarding-schools,  nicely  educated  at  seminaries 
and  academies,  and  taught  the  piano,  French, 
dancing,  and  deportment ;  and  who  say,  when 
asked  about  their  paternal  relative,  ”  Ob,  papa 
is  in  business  in  Germany,”  or  ”  My  father  is 
a  commission  agent  in  France.  He  does  not 
come  home  often  ;  we  do  not  see  much  of  him, 
but  he  is  very  good.  He  always  comes  to  see 
us  at  Christmas  time.”  I  recollect  one  even¬ 
ing — it  was  Christmas  Eve — waiting  at  Charing 
Cross  Station  to  see  the  Prodigals  return. 
The  detective  whom  I  was  with  pointed  out 
now  one  and  then  another  as  they  passed,  as 
he  made  a  note  in  his  book — just  a  word  to 
enable  him  to  report  their  arrival  at  Scotland 
Yard— and  as  we  turned  to  leave  I  said,  "  Well, 
they  all  looked  more  or  less  like  criminals.  I 
think  it  tvas  easy  to  distinguish  them,  for  in¬ 
stance,  from  the  man  who  was  met  by  six  little 
ones  and  a  nurse,  as  well  as  his  wife.”  ”  Ha  1 
ha  !  ha  !”  roared  poor  Von  Tornow,  for  it  was 
he — now  dead,  I  am  sorry  to  say — ”  Why,  I’ve 
been  having  a  little  game  with  you  ;  that  man 
with  the  large  family  is  the  one  for  whom,  of 
all  others,  I  was  waiting.  He’s  the  biggest 
rogue  of  the  lot  Three  times  be  has  been  con¬ 
victed — always  abroad,  however,  and  each 
time  in  different  countries,  and  there  is  not 
another  such  scoundrel  loose  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  he  comes  every  Christmas, 
and  I  bad  particular  orders  to  look  for  him 
this  year,  as  a  bill  he  forged  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  London,  and  we  think  we  can,  per¬ 
haps,  make  him  amenable  to  English  law  after 
all.  1  purposely  refrained  from  pointing  him 
out,  to  see  what  you  would  say.  He  ?  Why 
he  ought  to  be  locked  up  for  life  immediately.” 


i.i^, 


There  is  no  sound!  No  Apparition!  And  yet,  we 
wake!  We  gasp  for  breath!  A  startling  rasp 
is  in  the  throat!  A  tumult  in  the  chest!  What 

ASTHMA! 


Have  you  suffered  for  years  and  found  no  relief? 
If  so,  you  haven’t  tried 

pn3rARKEir&fAiEH'5 

^^toTIfENT 

NOT  A  DRUG.  ^Inhalation. 

A  _  ^  ^  ^  I  It  sounds,  in  a  degree,  as  it  feels.  Its  sibilance  is  as  disagreeable  to  the  ear  as  the 

/  \  SI  II  iTl  d  1  disease  to  the  parts  affected.  Its  spasms  are  suffocating.  They  wrench  the  briefest 
speech  with  wheeze  and  gasp,  and  turn  the  hours  of  repose  to  a  period  of  torture 
and  alarm.  Let  us  examine  the  passages  they  obstruct. 

Imagine  the  wind-pipe  to  be  prolonged,  divided  and  subdivided  into  multitudes  of  minute  ramifications 
which  penetrate  every  part  of  the  lungs — each  one  terminating  in  an  air  celL  1 1  commences  as  a  ring  structure, 
and  so,  through  the  tubes,  continues  to  the  end.  In  the  beginning  the  rings  are  hard,  stiff  cartilage,  which 
in  their  extension  towards  the  air  ceils  grow  flexible,  and  conclude,  in  their  minute  tubes,  in  muscular  fibers. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  change  in  this  part  of  the  breathing  organs  which 
causes  Asthma.  On  account  of  some  disordered  condition  of  the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  of  the  tissues 
of  the  respiratory  organs  in  particular,  the  circular  muscles  of  those  fine  tubes  are  thrown  into  a  tonic  spasm  : 
that  is,  they  are  continuously  contracted,  like  the  muscles  in  the  limbs  during  cramp.  This  spasmodic  con¬ 
traction  pr^uces  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  ligature  tied  more  or  less  tightly  around  each  of  those  minute 
tubes.  This  is  an  attack  of  Asthma. 

7  he  prevalent  treatment  of  this  disease  consists  in  the  administration  of  anti-spasmodics,  which  are 
principally  powerful  narcotics.  Their  action  is  to  put  to  sleep  or  deaden  the  over  excited  muscles  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  Hence  the  sufferer  is  made  to  inhale  narcotics,  reduced  to  either  vapor  or  smoke.  So 
by  partially  deadening  these  muscles  the  sptasm  yields,  the  muscles  relax,  and  a  temporary  relief  comes  to  the 
sufferer.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  relief  ?  Is  it  curative  ?  No.  Is  it  simply  harmless?  By  no  means. 
Some  (if  not  all)  of  the  drugs  used  if  given  to  a  well  person,  would  cause  Asthma.  So  the  present  relief  is 
produced  at  the  expense  of  future  and  greater  suffering. 

An  enlightened  treatment  calls  for  a  remedial  action  which  will  eradicate  the  predisposition  to  the  spasmodic 
action  of  these  muscles ;  not  merely  deaden  the  spasm  temporarily  and  leave  the  predisposition  as  strong  as 
ever.  This  we  believe  the  Compound  Oxygen  will  do  in  every  case  not  spoiled  by  the  vicious  treatment  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

That  we  have  very  good  reasons  for  this  belief  is  best  evidenced  by  the  experience  of  some  of  those  who 
have  found  in  our  treatment  a  permanent  cure. 

Danvuxk,  N.  Y.,  July  ai,  iHB. 

_  “  I  feel  truly  Compound  Oxygen  saved  my  li/t,  and  nearly  four  yean  have  paaaed  since  I  came  to  you  in  such  a  distresing 
condition,  and  to-day  I  can  truly  say  1  am  entirety  n/r/Zand  free  from  Asthma  and  every  symptom  that  pertains  to  it. 

“  Have  half  a  bottle  of  the  Treatment  by  inhalation  as  a  pleasant  reminder  of  its  good  work,  but  never exwet  to  need  it  again. 

“  I  am,  sincerely,  Ma*y  Y.  Hedcis.” 


“Now,  after  three  yean’  trial  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  I  can  say  that  I  think  it  has  cured  me  of  the  Asthma. 
It  breaks  up  every  cold,  and  it  has  done  me  to  much  good  that  I  do  not  intend  to  be  without  it.  I  am  sure,  if  people  only  knew 
Its  value,  every  family  would  buy  it,  as  it  would  save  twice  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  in  docton'  bills. 

.  “Miss  Emily  Robilsok,  Keene,  N.  H.” 

For  further  information  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  on  Asthma,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Dyspepsia,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Headache,  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  and  all  Chronic  and  Nervous 
Disorders,  send  for  the  Brochure,  an  interesting  book  of  200  pages,  published  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Pai.en, 
Na  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  331  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  58  Church  Street, 
1  oronto,  Canada,  which  they  will  send  free  to  those  desiring  it. 
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Like  all  our  ohoeolat«a,  la  pr*. 
pMvd  with  the  groalMt  «vo,  ud 
conaiau  of  *  aoperior  quality  of 
rocoa  and  angar,  flavored  with 
pura  TtaolUa  bean.  Served  aa  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  eonfeo 
tionery,  it  ta  a  dettcioua  article, 
and  la  highly  recoauDended  by 
touriata.  _ 
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